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President Appoints Members of Tim- | 
ber Conservation Board 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The National Timber Conserva- 





tion Board, announced on Friday of last week by President based on the use of timber. 


Hoover, is the latest and newest of a long series of under- 
takings, but is unique in that its creation was initiated not 
by the Government itself, but by the forest industries and the 


forest conservationists. 

Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont is head 
of the board, with other 
members as shown. 

The creation of this body 
is the outgrowth of a move- 
ment to improve the eco- 
nomic position of the nat- 
ural resource industries 
with respect to balance of 
supply and demand, which 
was the subject of mention 
in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s committee on recent 
economic changes. The for- 
est industries and foresters 
have long been agreed that 
chronic over-production is 
one of the principal ob- 
stacles to commercial refor- 
estation and the practice of 
forestry, as it is virtually 
impossible for industries 
which are not prosperous to 
undertake the expensive 
and long-drawn-out process 
of reforestation. 

Following much informal 
discussion of the problem of 
overproduction, the appoint- 
ment of a Timber Conserva- 
tion Board was proposed to 
President Hoover by lead- 
ers in forest conservation, 
representatives of agricul- 
ture, owners of timber land 
and the lumber and paper 
and pulp industries. 


The task proposed for the new board is to compile the 


lead to the perpetuation of the forests and the industries 


It is not expected that the board will attempt to frame any 
broad national forestry policies, but rather that it will direct 
its activities to the national economic problems involving the 








Personnel of the Board 


Rosert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, head of 
the board. 

Artuur M. Hype, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Ray L. Witsur, Secretary of the Interior. 

Joun W. Biopcerr, chairman of the board of the 
Blodgett Co. (Ltd.), Grand Rapids, Mich. 

D. C. Everest, president of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis. 

Cart R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha, Neb. 

Cuar_tes LatHrop Pack, president of the American 
Tree Association, New York and Washington, D. C. 

Joun H. Kirsy, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Joun C. Merriam, president of Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Georce D. Pratt, of Charles Pratt & Co., owners of 
the Chelsea Fiber Mills, New York. 

PauL G. RepincTon, president, Society of American 
Foresters, and director of the Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. M. Ritter, chairman of the board of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

L. J.. Taper, master of the National Grange, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 























facts bearing on the problem in hand and report its findings 
important facts of production conditions and trends in the and recommendations. It is estimated that the work of the 
forest industries, analyze and interpret them and develop 
recommended policies and programs of public and private 
action, which may secure and maintain an economic balance 
between production and consumption of forest products and textile industries. The forest industries [Turn to page 36] 


board will cover a period of not more than a year and‘a half. 
In comparison with other manufacturing classes, the forest 
industries as a group rank second in importance only to the iH 


meee 


vt 





supply and use of forest ||) 
products and the mainte- 
nance of those important 
sources of employment and 
national wealth. It is stated | 
that the forest industries 
group ranks next to agricul- | | 
ture in the number of per- | 
sons it sustains. Its invest- | 
ments are approximately 
$10,000,000,000, and the value __| 
of its annual product norm- 
ally is close to $4,000,000,000. | 
Furthermore, the products ih 
of the forest industries are | 
in daily use by the whole 
population and their raw i) 
material is drawn from one- 
fourth the land area of the || 
United States. 
Although sponsored by 
President Hoover, the Na- | 
tional Timber Conservation | 
Board is not, strictly speak- __|jj/ 
ing, an official body. It has 
no appropriation from Con- 
gress and its members are l 
serving without remunera- Hi 
tion, in the spirit of public WH 
service. The limited funds _ || 
required for a small work- 
ing staff and for incidental iH 
expenses will be contrib-__ | 
uted from private sources. I 
The board is not a perma- __ |jj 
nent administrative body, 
but a temporary committee 
of inquiry brought together 
to find and interpret the 
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( Sittle Gl About 
Frofitable umber Buying 


KEEPING CLOSE TO THE MARKET 


does not always mean the buying of lumber on a price basis. 
It also means buying limited quantities of many different items 
mixed in the same car. It also means buying from a firm that 
knows dependable sources of supply and where to place your 
order to receive immediate delivery. 


In other words, we can help you to “balance the scales” be- 
tween supply and demand and help you keep down your 
investment. We are doing this every day for other buyers. 
Let us work with you for more profitable buying of 


PONDOSA PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE 
WHITE FIR OR FIR AND LARCH. 


Write us now about your requirements. 





LUMBER 
co. 


Soe” SPOKANE, WASH. ky an 
Exclusive Sales Agents: Hot Springs Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Mont. 


Manufacturers 
HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 
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Partial view of big stacker 
shed at our St. Stephen, 
S. C. plant where lumber is 
prepared for the dry kilns. 


A Mixed Car 
Service Worth 
Investigating 


Camp’s service offers many ad- 
vantages you cannot afford to 
overlook. By ordering mixed cars 
of Camp’s North Carolina Pine 
yard and shed items, you will 
save time and money, improve 
the quality of your lumber, and 
give your customers lumber free 
from dirt and cinder marks. 

Our service is different from 
any other we know about because 
we manufacture planing mill 
items only as orders are received. 
The bright, clean lumber is 
loaded direct from the grading 
chains into the car. You can 
order any quantities of the differ- 
ent items you require. 

Our immense planing mill fa- 
cilities guarantee you quick de- 
liveries at all times. 

Right now is a good time to 
take advantage of these facilities 
and balance your assortments of 
yard and shed stock items. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Virginia 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 51 East 42nd St., Vanderbilt Ave. Bldg., 


PHILADELPHIA: Otis Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Mer. 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg... GEORGE L. CAMP, Mer. 
TAMPA, FLA.: 3504 Barcelona St., B. J. WILKINS, 
Sales Rep. 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Marion, S. C. DAILY CAPACITY 
Wallace, N. C. Saw Mills 500,000 Feet 
St. Stephen, S.C. Planing Mills 600,000 Feet 
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READ WHEREVEk LUMBER IS CUT OR 
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Leading Retailers Take a Decisive 


R vin tas» of the reports appearing 
in last week’s and this week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
covering the fourth annual convention of 
the Associated Leaders of Lumber and 
Fuel Dealers of America held in Chicago 
last week, will realize that this was an 
outstanding meeting of progressive retail 
lumbermen, gathered for a specific pur- 
pose, as indicated by the convention 
theme, “Organizing For Profits in 1931.” 

Not the least notable feature of the con- 
vention was the continuous attendance at 
the sessions, which ran through three suc- 
cessive days and included breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner sessions, and the 
close attention given to the addresses and 
the discussions, practically all of which 
pertained to merchandising and retail 
yard administration. It sometimes hap- 
pens at lumber conventions that the at- 
tendance dwindles toward the close of the 


daily sessions, especially as the end of 
the program draws near, but not so with 
this crowd of lumbermen. Very few left 
any session before its formal adjourn- 
ment, and the attendance at the closing 
session of the meeting was almost as 
large as at the beginning, a remarkable 
testimony to the fact that the dealers were 
getting the sort of business nutriment 
that they wanted, and each felt that he 
could not afford to miss any part of the 
program. 

The high point of this very successful 
convention was reached on the last day, 
when a plan for organizing a financing 
company to handle first and second mort- 
gages for retailers was orally presented, 
and initial subscriptions called for. A 
printed prospectus of the plan proposed 
had previously been placed in the hands 
of the dealers, affording them oppor- 
tunity to study it in detail for two days, 


es 


Advance Step 


so that when brought before the conven- 
tion for action the dealers very largely 
had arrived at their own conclusions, 

When subscriptions were called for, 
within a very short time sixty members 
had pledged themselves to subscribe to 
the required minimum amount of the 
capital stock of the corporation to be 
formed. The number of subscriptions 
made at the meeting exceeded the mini- 
mum required before taking the next 
steps looking to organization of a mort- 
gage corporation. 

It is believed that this is the first time 
that lumbermen coming from widely sep- 
arated sections of the country have co- 
operated so enthusiastically in launching 
a movement of this sort. It marks a 
distinct forward step in the lumber in- 
dustry, and it is to be hoped that great 
things will come out of the concerted 
action already taken. 





Beginning Retail Instruction at 


ERSONS who read the contribution 
that won the second prize in the 
contest just concluded will be struck 

with the fact that the prospective retailer 
is invited to take his first lessons at the 
sawmill. It is believed, however, that 
there will be few to doubt the value of the 
instruction that may be given in the 
woods, in the sawmill and in the mill 
storage yard. All of it will prove valuable 
to the man who engages in any branch 
of the lumber business, and not less so 
to the retailer than to the wholesaler and 
manufacturer. In fact, it is an important 
part of the education of every person who 
sells to know his commodity thoroughly. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that 
the retailer shall be able to take the place 
of any workman in the woods or at the 
mill, or that he shall know the manufac- 
turing branch of the business as well as 
he knows his own branch. But in the 
lumber business, under modern condi- 
tions, the seller is expected to know much 
more about his material than the layman 
can hope to know, and at least such a 
preliminary “vacation course” as is pro- 
posed for the young college man should 
lay the foundation in preparation for a 
successful career in the retailing of lum- 
ber. 

Obviously, the winner of the second 
prize availed himself of the opportunity 
to stress quality of output and the man- 
ner in which it was secured. There can 
be no doubt that the observant young col- 
lege man would be impressed with the 


equipment, facilities, management and 
product of a mill like that described. Like- 
wise, he would be impressed with the ap- 
pearance and methods of an institution of 
the opposite character, if he should visit 
such a one. Certainly, after visiting mills 
of the two types, he should have no diffi- 
culty in deciding which would be more 
likely to supply him with the stock and 
the service that would be necessary to 
enable him to win and hold the patronage 
of his community. 

In the suggestions made by this con- 
tributor are contained some hints that 
should be of value to manufacturers. 
Quality is the slogan in construction now- 


the Sawmill 


adays, and the manufacturer who is able 
to supply good lumber, well manufac- 
tured and accurately graded possesses a 
resource that should be capitalized in his 
advertising. Also if he is equipped to 
produce specialties that offer sales oppor- 
tunities to retailers he should make the 
most of the advantages they give him. 
On the whole, the business of both re- 
tailer and manufacturer will be best when 
each knows the facilities and problems of 
the other and when they work together 
to promote the sale and use of lumber. A 
short course of instruction at the sawmill 
for the retailer ought to be a step in that 
direction. 





Sales Make 98 Percent of Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 11.—Six hundred and eighteen softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Dec. 6 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 202,037,000 feet, shipments, 196,847,000 feet, and orders, 198,318,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southerm Pine Association... .ccccosccccccsvcecse 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association........ 
California Redwood Association... 


eeeeee 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute... 


ee 











No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
+ 135 39,593,000 34,440,000 33,831,000 
“4 228 114,442,000 106,758,000 116,213,000 
92 23,275,000 26,334,000 25,450,000 
aa 24 10,244,000 15,763,000 11,687,000 
a 7 191,000 1,995,000 1,533,000 
a 18 1,685,000 866,000 357,000 
ai 102 7,406,000 7,133,000 5,520,000 
“a 12 5,201,000 3,558,000 3,727,000 
oe 618 202,037,000 196,847,000 198,318,000 
ie 225 18,569,000 21,242,000 19,367,000 
18 1,409,000 1,669,000 1,176,000 
243 19,978,000 22,911,000 20,543,006 
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1930 December 13, 1930 
Southern Pine Association 
Meeting 
7en- Nore: A full report of the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ely ciation will appear in the Dee. 20 issue 
of the American LumBerMAN.—EprrTor. 
for, 
TS [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
to New Orteans, La., Dec. 10.—Preliminary 
th steps taken to determine a basis of co-operative 
e 


manufacturer-dealer sales promotion of south- 
be ern pine and some phases of the small mill 
problem were reviewed here today in a joint 





_ meeting of retail co-operation and trade promo- 
am tion committees of the Southern Pine Associa- 
ext tion, which will hold its mid-winter convention 
ort- tomorrow. Determination to press the retail 
| phase for submission of a definite program to 
the annual session was expressed by resolution. 
ime Returns of the recent manufacturing practice 
) survey were ordered referred to the grading 
bil committee for establishment of uniformity. 
co- While no definite action crystallized, conclu- 
ing sions indicated a growing acceptance of neces- 
: sity for small mill organization, not only for 
Pog improved manufacturing and grading purposes 
im- but for group selling. 
‘eat A suggestion that larger sales commissions 
ted be allowed was dismissed. Paring of excessive 
southern pine sales representation was expected 
to result from retailer-manufacturer programs. 
Discussion included the elimination of crook al- 
lowance under grading rules on small dimen- 
} sion, attainable principally by log selection. 
E. L. Kurth, committee chairman, presided. 
Mr. Kurth opened with brief remarks point- 
ing to conduction of promotion work with a 
reduced fund of $75,000, of which but $8,000 
ble was utilized for space advertising and that in 
ac- technical publications. He referred to sixteen 
a field men representing the West Coast to only 
his thrée for southern pine. 


C. C. Sheppard, association president, re- 
to ferred to the general promotion work hitherto 
carried on and the need for something more 
concrete toward helping retailers solve their 
problems. “To some extent,” he said, “we 
m. have neglected the dealer and haven't felt re- 
sponsibility toward him, showing in the main 
a lack of following through our sales to him 
for repeat business and, instead, spending more 
of effort toward new sales.” He referred briefly 
to the retailer questionnaire to 12,500 dealers, 
A which developed facts not known to manufac- 

turers and a resulting survey of manufacturing 
practices. Every dealer in southern pine pro- 
ducing territory should take part in promotion 
work, he declared. 


Details of the last few months’ promotion 
work were outlined by J. F. Carter, field man, 
who touched on co-operation with highway de- 
partments, retailers, architects, building and 
loan groups etc. 

. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, em- 
phasized the preponderance of small mill prod- 
uct sales in C. F. A. territory, stating the asso- 
ciation is spending money to sell the other fel- 
low’s stuff. He outlined three basic sawmill 
weaknesses as lack of stabilized prices due to 
failure to control production; loose preparation 
and grading because people get the poorer prod- 
uct of small mills and lose confidence; and fail- 
rs ure to keep pace with other building materials 


ion 
eet. 








000 in merchandising. 
000 William Behan, representing the St. Louis 
000 grade-mark organization, spoke of that cam- 
100 paign, asking for supporting advertising funds. 
100 _A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, out- 
000 lined results of a questionnaire among manufac- 
000 turer-salesman, commission men, and whole- 
00 salers. His report dwelt on the 3 percent com- 
“— mission basis as compared with 5 for the Coast. 
Discussion brought out that the higher pine 
| values equalized the returns; that reduction in 
00 excessive sales representation would result in 
00 increased compensation, and that low sales dur- 
06 ‘ng present conditions are a factor. 
W. H. Fields, Pineapple, Ala., a small mill 








man, told the manufacturers that aid in manu- 
facturing and grading is valuable but must be 
followed up with co-operation to solve the mar- 
keting problem. 

General discussions included use of “firm 
price lists,” advantages of grade-marking, losses 
in oil field trade etc. 

Speakers included W. T. Murray, Robert 
Wier, H. C. Berckes, W. G. Yardley, C. C. 
Sheppard and E. L. Kurth. 





Incoming Cargoes Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. Dec. 10.—Incoming 
cargoes of lumber arriving at San Pedro harbor 
last week showed a decided increase over those 
of several weeks previous, a total of 18,026,000 
board feet being reported, according to figures 
released today. Fourteen cargoes of fir totaled 
17,231,000 board feet, and two cargoes of red- 
wood 795,000 board feet. Unsold lumber at Los 
Angeles harbor remained about the same, at 
10,148,000 feet. Fifty-four vessels are reported 
laid up and none operating off shore. Building 
permits got off to a good start for the first six 
days of the month, with a valuation of $1,- 
539,594, 





Urges Liberalization of 
Anti-Trust Laws 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PortLAND, OreE., Dec. 9.—Liberalization of 
the antitrust laws in order to deal rationally 
with present day economic conditions and the 
development of a workable plan whereby the 
natural resource industries can meet the public 
on a common ground of mutual interest and 
benefit were suggested by W. B. Greeley, man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in addressing the eighth western divisional 
meeting here, today, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. After reviewing 
the history of lumbering in the Pacific North- 
west, he made a plea for greater freedom of 
self-government by the industries that carry 
the responsibilities of conserving natural re- 
sources. 

Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the college of 
forestry, University of Washington, urged the 
chamber to lend immediate support to the En- 
gelbright bill now pending in Congress, larger 
forest planting programs, larger appropriations 
for advancement of the State’s forests and their 
management, and appointment by the chamber 
of a strong forestry committee. 


Wallace M. Alexander, of San Francisco, 
urged the development of more friendly rela- 
tions and a helpful attitude toward the nations 
of the Far East, contending that commerce fol- 
lows friendship. 

These talks featured the time allotted on the 
program to the lumber industry. 





Buys Scandinavian Gang Saw 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 6.—Another of the 
Scandinavian type gang saws has been sold by 
the Mill Engineering & Supply Co., this city, 
to California Fruit Exchange, Lumber Depart- 
ment, at Graeagle, Plumas County, California, 
where it will be used to cut up cants made by 
the mill’s band head saw. 

This is a 34-inch Record gang and is to be 
delivered in January, 1931. The company ex- 
pects to use fine gage saws in it—probably 15 
gage or finer—and its output will be mostly 
California pine and fir box lumber. The gang 
will be set so, with the addition of proper car- 
riages, it may be used to cut round logs should 
the company desire later on to use it in this 
manner instead of using it only to cut up cants. 

With this single exception, all of the Record 
gangs sold by the Mill Engineering & Supply 
Co. have been used for cutting round logs. 


Tells of Conditions in 
Argentina 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 6.—L. E. Force, gen- 
eral manager of Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., this city, has returned from a trip 
of approximately three months’ duration to the 
Argentine, where he represented the company 
in the development of export business. While 
there he met and collaborated with Chester J. 
Hogue, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. In going, he sailed from New York 
Sept. 12. 

In the Argentine Mr. Force called upon the 
railway companies, lumber importers and lum- 
ber dealers, and speaks most highly of his re- 
ception. He says great interest was shown in 
Pacific coast products by both importers and 
dealers. There is an evident desire to increase 
the volume of business between the two coun- 
tries. Regarding conditions, Mr. Force said 
substantially as follows: 


Argentina can be considered in good con- 
dition from an economic and business stand- 
point, as compared with many other coun- 
tries of the world. While it is passing 
through a period of depression, which to a 
large extent is due to world wide condi- 
tions, it wili right itself among the first. It 
is impossible for one country to be prosper- 
ous while the whole world is in financial 
difficulties. There is little unemployment, 
and the country is blessed with magnificent 
soil and climate. It produces what is in 
general demand the world over. Consider- 
able faith and confidence in the new govern- 
ment are shown by its people, and this has 
created a spirit of optimism and has built the 
foundation for Argentina’s progress and 
prosperity. The country is entirely self- 
supporting so far as prime necessities are 
concerned. The country’s indebtedness is on 
a basis that does not call for early cash 
liquidation. 

Commercial intercourse between the Argen- 
tine and the United States has very greatly 
increased during the last fifteen years. Pros- 
pects are for a continued growth of trade. 
In this increase of trade, lumber from the 
Pacific coast will be one of the commodities 
to hold a prominent place. 

Our recent tariff wall built up during the 
last Congress has had an adverse effect on 
trade and transportation in the foreign field. 
This has made our trade with the Argentine 
a little more difficult. Transportation in 
marketing our lumber in any foreign market 
plays such an important part that, unless 
there is a movement of cargo both ways, 
transportation can not be furnished on an 
economical basis. The Argentine holds a 
promising future for a steady trade which 
will show an increase as time goes on. How- 
ever, it is of utmost importance that its re- 
quirements be studied carefully, and an 
effort made to furnish as nearly as possible 
what it wants. The Argentine is in no way 
dependent upon us for its lumber, and in a 
sense we come in competition with the 
world’s production. 





Constructing New Plant 


KLAMATH Fats, Ore., Dec. 6.—The Kester- 
son Lumber Co. here has just completed plans 
for the construction of a box factory, cut-up 
plant and crane shed and the work is being 
pushed forward rapidly. The planing mill shed 
was originally built large enough to accom- 
modate the box and cut-up unit, but in the 
new structure the latest machinery and most 
modern equipment will be installed to permit 
of approximately 150,000 feet daily capacity. 
The layout will be modern and will contain 
equipment for cutting and building up special 
kinds of stock in furniture lumber. 

It is expected that the Kesterson company 
will thus have one of the most uptodate and 
labor saving box factories and cut-up plants in 
the West. The new operation will place it in 
position to handle built-up stock of furniture 
lumber and table tops for eastern markets. 
H. O. Fry will be superintendent of the factory. 





“East is East and West is West.” 
“I wish all geography was as simple as that.” 
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Automobile Engine for Small Mill 

I am expecting to try to drive a sawmill of 
small size using a 52-inch saw with 6-cylinder 
automobile motor for power. This motor is of 
large size and well built. Do you think this 
would be a satisfactory power? What gear 
ratio should be used? Would it be more satis- 
factory to gear or belt this motor?—INQUIRY 
No. 2,548. 

[This inquiry is made by a lumberman in 
Illinois. Inasmuch as the horsepower of the 
motor is not given, it is hardly practicable to 
say whether it is ample for his purposes or not. 
Reference. to the literature of manufacturers 
of small circular sawmills shows that small 
mills with capacities from 4,000 to 15,000 feet a 
day with saws up to 60 inches in diameter re- 
quire a 16- to 35-horsepower. Some time ago 
a story in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a 
small mill up in Minnesota showed that a 20- 
horsepower engine taken from a Cleveland 
tractor and running at a speed of 1,200 r.p.m. 
gave satisfaction. The engine pulley was 8- 
inch, and the mill pulley was 24 inches, making 
the saw turn 400 revolutions per minute. The 
belt was 5-inch, 4-ply rubber, 80 feet long. 

Operators of small sawmills or others of ex- 
perience in the matter are invited to give this 
inquirer the benefit of their advice——Ebror. ] 


Capital of Branch Yards 


We wonder what experience line-yard lum- 
ber companies have had in capitalizing their 
yards, that is, furnishing each yard with a 
proper amount of capital to operate on and 
requiring it to do so, or be penalized. Each 
yard will, of course, require a _ different 
amount of capital and we would like to hear 
from line-yard general managers as to the 
formula they use in arriving at the proper 
amount of capital for each yard. The amount 
Should be fair to the manager of each yard 
as well as fair to the general Office. 

We would like to hear from those who 
have had experience, and how they operate 
the plan.—INquirRy No. 2,554. 

[This inquiry comes from a company operat- 
ing a considerable number of yards in the 
Southwest. Though a great deal of information 
about branch yard management has been pub- 
lished in the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, there evidently is no record of an article 
containing the information asked by this in- 
quirer. It is believed that the question raised 
is one of considerable interest to line-yard 
concerns throughout the country. General 
managers and other main office executives are, 
therefore, invited to supply the information 
asked for, the sources of which will be held 
in confidence, in order that it may be made 
available to this inquirer and others. It is be- 
lieved that there will be no objection to sup- 
plying this information, provided the name of 
the line-yard concern is not disclosed in con- 
nection with its publication. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request—Ebrror. | 


Coast-to-Coast and Backhaul 


Can you furnish me with any printed mat- 
ter showing rates on lumber and logs by water 
via Panama Canal from Pacific Coast ports 
to Atlantic Coast ports, also rail rates from 
Pacific Coast points to points such as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, as 
well as Atlantic Coast points? 

Also I should be glad to know of any printed 
matter in regard to the general effect of the 
ship rates via the Canal on the lumber manu- 
facturing industry east of the Mississippi.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,553. 

[This inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association recently 
has published a colored desk-size map illus- 
trating the application of the present lumber 
rates to all sections of the United States from 
the coast group. Printed on the margin are 
tables showing back-haul rates from Atlantic 


Coast ports, rates to southwestern States, as 
well as an abstract of the tariff rules. The 
association supplies this map at $1 a copy. 
While there have appeared in the pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time 
a number of articles with reference to the effect 
of the coast-to-coast movement through the 
Canal on the lumber industry in the eastern 
section of the United States, no comprehensive 
treatment of the matter has been published, so 
far as known. In a later letter this corre- 
spondent states that in his opinion the effect 
of the Panama Canal rates on the lumber in- 
dustry in the East spells disaster, not only to 
the operating end, but also they entail a vast 
waste in the forests in the East.—EbiTor. | 


Distillation of Wood Waste 

On page 45 of Sept. 20, 1930, issue of your 
publication a notice appears describing a re- 
tort for reclaiming oils, acids, charcoal etc., 
from wood waste. It would be very much ap- 
preciated if you could infrm the users of the 
equipment of the interest of this service in 
the matter, stating that any information they 
might care to disclose regarding the process 
and costs would be of value here in New 
Zealand.—INQuIRY No. 2,555. 

[The foregoing request comes from the Di- 
rector of Forestry in New Zealand. The mat- 
ter of waste utilization is receiving increasing 
attention from lumber manufacturers and wood 
users generally, as a means of supplementing 
the returns from lumber manufacture and wood 
utilization. World wide interest in this matter 
is indicated by the request from New Zealand. 
—EpirTor. | 





Face Measure Special T & G Stock 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,545 on page 28 
of the Nov. 22 issue, will give it as my opin. 
ion that the dealer should expect to receive 
material 9%-inch and 11%-inch face respec. 
tively. The grading rules of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association provide for 
these “faces” in the case of regular D & y 
material in the widths in question, and ip 
spite of the fact, of course, that the one 
board would not have a groove nor the other 
a tongue, I would say that in the absence of 
any specific understanding on the order at 
the time of placement, this material woulq 
be considered the same as D & M stock by 
any mill and, therefore, the “faces” men- 
tioned would be applicable.—INQuUIRY No, 
2,545-A. 


[The foregoing response to an inquiry pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was made 
by the sales manager of an Alberta lumber con- 
cern. The question was also submitted to and 
brought the following response from the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 

“The material you have referred to is a reg- 
ular working for casket stock, and our mills 
supply this in large quantities. It is true that 
our rules do not cover this point specifically, 
but I am quite sure it is customary for the 
mills to manufacture both the 10-inch and the 
12-inch widths with an overall size of 3-inch 
scant of nominal width. The standard width 
for the tongue is 44-inch. On that account the 
S3ST1iE will show an 113%-inch face, while 
the S3SG1E will show a 95¢-inch face for the 
widths mentioned in your letter.” 

The original inquiry was made by an Illinois 
wholesale concern.—EbITor. ] 
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A new lumber and logging| them. At a distance, sitting by | 
corporation has been formed to | our snug fires, it looks as if 
be known as the Shell Lake | these woodsmen had a tough 
Logging Co., of which Chancey | job for the winter, but what 
Lamb is president, D. R. Moon,| with hard swearing and free 
vice president, and David| sweating and plenty of good 
Joyce, secretary and treasurer. | feed, they will come out of it 
The company has purchased a| fatter and jollier in the spring 
body of water known as Shell | than when they went in.” 

Lake, situated on the North} * * * 


— : Bers wR 
Wisconsin Railway, about 75) w w. Carr & Co. propose 


miles nearly north of Hudson, | the erection of a sash and door 
Wis. together with adjoining | factory and planing mill in 
tract of land, in all about 70,- | - ubuque, lowa. Architect 
000 acres. Next spring a mill | Hyde has the plans of the 
= a erected on the shore of | buildings in course of prepara- 
the lake. tion. The main building will 
; be of frame, 80x140 feet, and 
A correspondent writes from | three stories high. The build- 
Eau Claire: “Just at this time | ings will be situated just east 
the Valley House is overrun | ofthe railroad track between 
with woodsmen and cattlemen, | Rieventh and Twelfth streets. 
making ready and leaving for| ~ - 

the pineries. They swarm in «We 
from the closed mills and From Maine we learn that 
farms. It is a great treat to | the river drives, with about 
hear these brown-faced men as , 6,000,000 feet of logs, were 
they gather round the big stove | about ten miles above Lewis- 
of an evening. The young listen | ton when the bottom fell out 
to the old. Most of the old fel-| of the thermometer. Old Jack 
lows have logged it down in| was relentless and just as the 
Maine, have brave yarns to|drives were reaching port 
tell, and what they don’t know | after a long summer's fight 
of logs, kits, camps, crews,| against all kinds of bad luck, 
cooks, teams, slides, drives, | the Androscoggin solidified and 








skidding, swamping, stumpage | they were stuck, probably for 
and the like, it’s no use to tell | the winter. Some of the driv- 


ers have gone home, some are 
in Lewiston and some have 
started for the woods. The 
lumbermen do not hope for a 
thaw and are discussing what 
to do with the logs. There is 
a good chance, the drivers say, 
to cut out and pile 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000. If the ice hap- 
pens to go out on a high flood 
next spring, the logs will be 
very likely to hurry down to 
sea. 
* * - 


The use of blowers under 
steam boilers is being gradually 
abandoned. ‘The disadvantages 
are numerous. A larger amount 
of power is required to run 
them and unless the mill is 
situated away from _ other 
buildings there will be great 
annoyance and danger from 
sparks and cinders. A planing 
mill at the South End, Boston, 
was set on fire five times in as 
many years by sparks. An- 
other mill was set on fire by 
back draft into the boiler room. 
The action of the blast on the 
crown sheet of boilers is like 
a blow-pipe, always striking 
in the same spot, and it is safe 
to say boilers will last double 
the time running by natural 
draft. 
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Southern Pine Business Slow; Scarce Items Stronger 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Dec. 6 made 
only 85 percent of production, and show the tendency of 
retail yards to curtail purchases until after inventory. The 
preceding week, identical mills reported production 28 per- 
cent below that of the corresponding week last year, and 
bookings 5 percent larger than last year’s. Southwestern 
yard demand is not as big a help as it usually is at this 
season, when northern yards are preparing for inventories. 
Recent announcements of large Federal undertakines and 
of construction programs by railroads are an encouraging 
factor. There has been a fair export demand from Europe 
and South America for large sizes. Small mills are inactive, 
and recent rains have curtailed output of all mills. A few 
scarce items of No. 2 common are somewhat stronger. 


Mill Stocks of Western Pines Are Being Reduced 

Identical Inland Empire pine mills reported that while 
production during the week ended Dec. 6 was only 57 per- 
cent that of the corresponding week last year, bookings 
made 82 percent of last year’s. Production was at 39 per- 
cent of capacity, compared with 26 percent the preceding 
week, and new bookings exceeded actual output by 9 per- 
cent. Shipments for the year to Nov. 29 made 93 percent 
of production, and as higher grades seem to have moved 
better than lower, some high grade items are becoming 
scarce. Several such items, Pondosa B & better and C, 
were marked up $5, and there were also advances in some 
sizes of D and No. 2. While identical mills have about 11 
percent more stock than they had last year, their order 
files are slightly larger than last year’s. Retailers and in- 
dustrial consumers have been keeping their stocks very 
low, and the mills expect that when buying begins for 
spring trade there will be a strengthening in the market. 

The California pine output of identical mills is less 
than half last year’s. Shipments in the week ended Dec. 6 
exceeded the cut by about 50 percent, and orders were also 
ahead of it. Good fruit crops have created a large demand 
for box grades; on Nov. 1, unfilled orders for lower grades 
exceeded those of that date last year. Though unfilled 
orders for No. 3 shop and better were low, inventories of 
these grades were only 2.9 percent larger than last year’s. 
Total inventories were 9.1 percent larger, and unfilled or- 
ders 6.5 percent larger than last year’s. 


Coast Mills Increase Output and Sales Exceed It 


West Coast reports for the week ended Dec. 6 show a 
decided improvement in the situation. Although produc- 
tion was 43% percent of capacity, compared with 39 per- 
cent the preceding week, new business exceeded it by 1% 
percent. Shipments were nearly 7 percent less than pro- 
duction and 8 percent less than bookings, so that there has 
been a good addition to files of unfilled orders. Identical 
mills reported about 7 percent larger bookings than during 
the preceding week. 

The principal gain was in intercoastal business, and it is 
believed to have occurred principally because of an im- 
pending advance in intercoastal freight rates, February 
tariff being $11 for contract and $13 for non-contract ship- 
ments. A further gain in bookings for shipment to the 
Atlantic coast before this advance takes effect is expected, 
for many eastern buyers have been holding back because 
they feared that rates would weaken instead of strengthen- 
ing. October Atlantic coast shipments were about one- 
third less than those of October last year, but because 
buyers kept on reducing their stocks and stayed off the 
market, it has been weak, with concessions reported. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 71 to 75 


Stocks of retailers, however, are thought to be at the 
minimum, and some of them have recently been forced to 
buy. Strengthening of ocean rates and stabilization of 
prices are expected to bring more of them into the market 
for advance needs. 

While shipments to southern California have shown a 
decided increase, there has been practically no addition to 
unsold stocks. Prospects there are certainly more en- 
couraging, because most crops are good, and volume of 
building permits is making a good showing. 

Demand from most foreign markets is light. Oriental 
rates remain low, and larger business is expected from 
China especially, but there has been a marked stiffening 
in rates to Europe. 

Rail trade is dull, but a little forward business is being 
placed, and current inquiry indicates that there is consider- 
able interest in buying ahead at prevailing prices for de- 
livery after inventory. Rail trade prices weakened some- 
what during the period ended Dec. 8, No. 1 boards averag- 
ing about $1 less and No. 1 dimension almost 50 cents less 
than they did a week before, but flooring keeping even. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Mills Expect Good Trade 


All northern pine mills—association and non-association 
—were completely closed down during the two weeks 
ended Nov. 29, and during the two weeks preceding that 
there was practically no production. Bookings, however, 
have been making a good showing in comparison with last 
year’s, and shipments have resulted in a steady reduction 
in mill stocks. Distributers and industrial users, on the 
other hand, are generally reported to have very low stocks. 
Retailers in the middle West have been taking only mixed 
cars, but think sales prospects are good in country districts 
and expect to come into the market for spring supplies 
early in the new year. In the East, buying is:slow, though 
stocks are at the minimum, but distributers generally con- 
cede that prices are favorable to them and plan to place 
orders after inventories for spring needs. Mill stocks are 
becoming a little broken, some items being reported scarce. 

Hemlock trade consists largely of badly mixed assort- 
ments for country yards.. Farm users in Michigan and 
Wisconsin are in fair shape financially. There is little 
demand for low grades for city speculative building or for 
box and crating uses. Therefore while mill stocks “are 
large, they run strongly to low grades. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that present stocks of thoroughly dry lumber suit- 
able for rural trade will find a ready market as soon as 
inventories are completed by the retailers. The usual 
quotation is $7 off Broughton list, but occasional orders 
are accepted at 50 cents below that. 


Hardwood Consumers Buy at Low Prices; Cut Declines 


Hardwood bookings exceeded production during the 
week ended Dec. 6. Southern orders exceeded the cut by 
44 percent, but northern made only 83 percent of the cut. 
There seems to be considerable bargain hunting being done 
by large consumers, and they have placed a few large 
orders in the South for future delivery, but mostly at low 
prices. Southern mills that are unwilling to accept these 
are closing down, and rains have forced curtailment at 
other mills. The best domestic buyers are furniture manw- 
facturers, but radio cabinet plants are taking very little. 
Buying for building needs—by millwork and flooring plants 
and retail yards—remains dull. Some automobile and 
body plants have been increasing production, feeling out 
the market and making a few purchases. Prices show a 
wide spread and as a whole are a little soft. 
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Opens the Way for More and 


Better Buildin 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—With the formal an- 
nouncement here tonight at the Melbourne Ho- 
tel of “Good Practice Specifications for Build- ©°: 
ing Construction,” prepared by an executive 
council of twenty-three businessmen, trades and 
industries, comprising the Construction Indus- 


tries Division of the Better 
Business Bureau, a_ great 
movement has been launched 
which, it is hoped, will bring 
about renewed interest in 
home building and stimulate 
construction activity. 

More than a year’s contin- 
uous work, meetings and 
conferences by this execu- 
tive council headed by Julius 
Seidel, of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., have resulted 
in a co-ordinated movement 
to aid the people in building 
more and better homes. As- 
sisting Mr. Seidel, who, 
with his indomitable persev- 
erance, has carried this pro- 
posal to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, are these, represent- 
ing various trades and in- 
dustries as indicated: 

Architects—Eugene S. 
Klein, LaBeaume & Klein. 

Brass and Copper—Or- 
ville B. Suck, vice presi- 
dent, John H. Heimbuecher 
Metals Co. 

Brick—Eben Rodgers, 
president, Alton Brick Co. 

Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations—Paul Blackwelder, 
vice president, Midwest 
Savings & Loan Assn. 

Building Materials 
(Masons’ Supplies)—Otto S. 
Conrades, vice president, 
St. Louis Material & Supply 
Co. 

Contractors—Louis H. 
Grone, president, Grone 
Construction Co. 

Professional Engineers— 
Joseph A. Osborn, consult- 
ing electric and mechanical 
engineer. 

Glass—Clarence W. 
Condie, vice president, 
Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Co. 

Hardware—Jacob W 
Ratz, president, Ratz Bros. 
Hardware Co. 

Heating and Ventilating 
—Everett B. Langenberg, 
president, Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


Lumber — Julius Seidel, 
president, Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. 

Marble—I. Powell Mor- 
ton, president, Bradbury 
Marble Co. 

Mortgage Bankers— 


James M. Franciscus, jr., 
vice president, Franciscus 
Realty Co. 
Paint—Carl M. Forline, 
Eberson-Lindsley Paint Co. 
Planing Mill — Charles 





Plumbers 
McLundie Co. 


Real Estate Dealers—Delbert S. Wenzlick, 
vice president, Albert Wenzlick Real Estate 


Screen Manufacturers—William E. Way, 
president, W. E. Way Manufacturing Co. 

Sheet Metal 3enjamin Kolbenschlag, Kol- 
benschlag Sheet Metal Co. 

















GOOD PRACTICE SPECIFICATIONS FOR SMALL DWELLINGS 





FRAMING LUMBER AND CARPENTER WORK—Continued 


to exceed 8 feet center to center with 1x3 stuff, cut to fit, and double 
nailed with 8d nails. 

Joists carrying non-bearing partitions running in the same direction 
shall be double. 

Joists carrying ‘bearing partitions shall be of proper size and spacing 
to carry safely the dead and live loads. 

Header and trimmer joists shall be doubled and well spiked together. 
Headers more than 6 feet long shall be carried on steel stirrups. 
Wooden columns shall rest on metal or masonry at least three inches 


above the basement or cellar floor and at least eight inches above grade 
when outside. 


Joists and beams shall not be cut to accommodate plumbing, heating, 
electrical or other work in such manner as to weaken them appreciably, 
unless special framing details are provided to carry safely the dead and 
live loads. 

Non-bearing partitions shall be framed with 2x4 studs 16 inches center 
to center and with a single 2x4 cap and sole plate. Studs shall be 
doubled at openings and corners. 


Bearing partitions shall be framed with 2x4 studs 12 inches center to 
center. When joists or beams parallel a bearing partition, the sole plate 
shall be omitted and the studs supported directly on the supporting joists 
or beams. When joists run at right angles to a bearing partition a 
double 2x4 sole plate shall be used. When those joists carried by a bear- 
ing partition come directly over the studs, a single cap plate 2x4 shall 
be used. Otherwise, a double 2x4 cap plate shall be used for all bearing 
partitions. Bearing partitions shall be properly trussed over openings. 
All studs in partitions shall be bridged at mid-height with 2x4 blocking 
spiked between studs. 


Underflooring shall be laid at 45 degrees with the joists, double nailed 
at all joists, spliced only over joists and carried on 2x4 blocking at the 
wall where joists frame into a wall. 


Sloping roof rafters shall be effectively connected to the ceiling joists 
so as to relieve the exterior walls of an outward thrust. Where the 
ceiling joists do not parallel the roof rafters, supplementary ties shall 
be provided to safely carry the outward thrust of roof rafters due to 
dead and live loads. When the slope of roof rafters is less than 6 inches 
per foot, the rafters shall be supported vertically near the ridge unless 
they are specially tied at the wall plate. 


Roof sheathing shall be laid up solid, with joints only at supports and 


double nailed at all supports. 
(Continued) 





Construction Industries Division 
Better Business Bureau of St. Louis, Inc. 

















A page from “Good Practice Specifications” showing how suggestions are made 
for framing lumber and carpenter work. Other illustrations on the following 


vice 


Beckemeier, 
president, Gravois Planing Mill Co. 
Plastering Contractors—George E. Brenner, 
president, John Brenner Plastering Co. 
Edward Monteath, 


Quarrymen—Ernest J. Krause, 


Columbia Quarry Co. 


two pages are some of those used in Good Practice Specifications 





Steel—Frank W. Ives, secretary, Mississippi 


president, Valley Structural Steel Co. 


Tells of Development of Idea 


A large number of invitations had been ex- 
tended to attend this meeting and the crowd 
present was representative of the building con- 
struction industry of St. Louis. As chairman 
Mr. Seidel presented the executive council of 


secretary, 


president, 


Movement Initiated by Construction Industries of 
mes St. Louis Results in Issuance of Good Practice 
Specifications for the Home Builder 


23 meinbers (named above) including himself, 
and then also William C. E. Baker, consulting 
engineer, who had worked out many of the de- 
tails and arranged for many of the conferences. 
Chairman Seidel then delivered an address on 
“The Better Business Bureau Movement for 


the Betterment of Building 
Construction,” in which he 
detailed the growth of the 
idea and its development to 
the present. [NorTe: Mr, 
Seidel’s paper appears on 
pages 32 and 33 of this issue. 
—EbirTor.] 

Following Mr.  Seidel’s 
address copies of Good Prac- 
tice Specifications were 
given to the assemblage. 
Harry W. Riehl, secretary 
and manager of the Better 
Business Bureau, was then 
called on for a few remarks, 
followed by Isaac Lippen- 
cott, professor of economic 
research at Washington Uni- 
versity, who discussed the 
movement from the educat- 
or’s standpoint, and A, P. 
Greensfelder, president 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Co., of St. Louis, and presi- 
dent-elect of the Associated 
General Contractors of 
America. 

The Good Practice Spe- 
cifications have been pre- 
pared in illustrated booklet 
form of 95 pages, approxi- 
mately 5x8 inches in size, 
and cover every conceivable 
operation necessary in the 
construction of a home, giv- 
ing also. specific data 
for the proper use of 
the proper building materials 
in the proper places. A 
glimpse of the index indi- 
cates plainly that the execu- 
tive council of the Construc- 
tion Industries Division has 
given due and careful con- 
sideration to proper home 
construction. Specifications 
for the use of brick, cement, 
stone, concrete, stucco and 
tile are given in full; so are 
those for lumber, millwork, 
lathing, painting, plastering 
stated plainly and under- 
standingly. Heating and 
plumbing and electrical work 
are provided for as well as 
the roof and the materials 
which may be used for cov- 
ering. 

So painstakingly have 
these specifications been 


drawn up that nothing is left to chance. No con- 
tractor can fail to do a good job if he follows 
the directions given and materials suggested in 
“Good Practice Specifications.” ha 
this work of the Construction Industries Divi- 
sion been thought of that endorsement has been 
freely given by the following organizations : 
St. Louis Chapter of American Institute of 
Architects; Engineers’ Club of St. Louis; St. 
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Louis Chapter, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America; Department of Public 
Safety; Master Builders’ Association of St. 
Louis; Mortgage Bankers’ Association of St. 
Louis, and St. Louis League of Building & 
Loan Associations. 


Important Features 


Probably the most important feature of Good 
Practice Specifications is the fact that for the 
first time in any city and contiguous territory 





in this country a number of trades and indus- 
tries representing the construction business 
have agreed to place their respective materials 
before the public for its selection and choice. 
They have come to realize, as Mr. Seidel says, 
that “intensive competition for the supremacy 
of one to the exclusion and destruction of others 
may lead to a condition detrimental to the 
whole industry.” Briefly, and perhaps most 
startling, this indicates that a turn in the road 
has come whereby a material dealer, be he lum- 
berman or otherwise, realizes that he must take 
a new viewpoint—must change his sales policy. 


A Turn in the Road for the Lumberman 


Thus, he must enlarge his stocks and take 
on more varied lines. Lumber will be used in 
its proper place, or steel if wise and safe con- 
struction demands. If paints and _ building 
hardware are inquired for by the prospective 
home builder, the lumberman should place him- 
self in a position to provide them. He must 
realize that the time is at hand when he must 
handle and sell what is wanted; that his wel- 
fare can no longer depend upon lumber to the 
exclusion of all other products entering into 
the construction of a building. 

Good Practice Specifications plainly states 
in it foreword that “the Better Business Bureau 
























































of St. Louis is neither a selling agency for any 
Particular brand or kind of building material 
nor interested in the promotion thereof. It does 
not show preference for one material over an- 
other when the use of either is good practice 
and conforms to the safety requirements of our 
city’s building codes. The bureau is not under 
Control of any association, whether local or na- 
tional, be they engaged in the manufacture or 


ity Steam Heating Systems; 


selling of materials used in building, or in any 
association of the trades.” 

Three fundamentals must have consideration 
in building, Good Practices states, namely: 
Safety, permanence and endurance, and cost, all 
of which were given due consideration and are 
the basis of the specifications. Economies are 
brought about through the suggested specifj- 
cations. Architectural suggestions permit free 
scope to the home builder in building to suit 
his own ideas, and at the same time the resale 
value is protected. It is further urged that the 
prospective home owner visit the modern dis- 
play rooms maintained by dealers and inspect 
the various materials to help vision his desires. 
Finally, it is pointed out that financial help is 
assured, if necessary, because a home built un- 
der “Good Practice Specifications” will be a 
better risk to the bank or money lender. 


Specifications for Small Dwellings 


Good practice specifications for small dwell- 
ings are listed under the following heads: 
“Rubble Masonry; Concrete for Basement 
Walls and Cement Paving; Brickwork; Hol- 
low Tile Work; Concrete Building Blocks; 
Structural Steel; Framing Lumber and Car- 
penter Work; Millwork; Stair Work; Interior 
Lathing and Plastering—Stucco Work; Gut- 
ters and Downspouts—Sheet Metal Roofs; As- 
phalt Shingles and Roofing; Rigid Asbestos— 
Cement Shingle Roofs; Slate Roofs; Tile 
Roofs; Tar and Gravel Roofs; Glass and Glaz- 
ing; Painting; Plumbing, Sewering and Gas 
Supply; Gravity Warm Air Heating Systems; 
Hot Water Heating Systems; One Pipe Grav- 
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Vapor Steam 
Heating Systems; Electrical Work; Finishing 
Hardware; Wood Screens; Thermal Insula- 
tion. Then follow explanations of what they 
are and suggestions for their use. 


Framing and Carpenter Work 


Under the heading “Framing Lumber and 
Carpenter Work,” three and onehalf pages are 
given over to lumber, kinds and uses, for spe- 
cific purposes. A general statement says that 
“All lumber shall be manufactured and graded 
according to the rules adopted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. (A copy 
of these rules may be had by writing to the 
Better Business Bureau of St. Louis or to any 
lumber dealer.) Lumber shall be seasoned— 
either air dried or kiln dried.” Lumber for in- 
terior framing, it is specified “shall be Douglas 
fir or yellow pine of the following grades for 
the uses stated: Joists, rafters, beams, posts, 
partition studs, and bridging shall be No. 1 
common. Underflooring shall be 1x6 No. 2 
common surfaced 4 sides or surfaced and 
matched. Sheathing shall be 1x8 or 1x10 No. 
2 common surfaced four sides. Stair stringers 
shall be select structural grade.” 

Lumber for exterior framing, it is specified, 
“shall be of the following grades and species 
for the uses stated: Joists shall be select 
structural Douglas fir or select structural yel- 
low pine. Posts shall be select structural Dou- 
glas fir, Tennessee red cedar, heart grade Cali- 
fornia redwood or heart grade Tidewater red 
cypress. Porch flooring shall be B&better 


edge (vertical) grain, 1x3 or 1x4 or 11%4x3 or 
14%x4 Douglas fir. Stair stringers shall be 
select structural Douglas fir. Porch ceilings 
shall be 5@x4 and partitions shall be 34x4 
B&better Douglas fir or yellow pine. Bevel 
siding shall be clear redwood or Washington 
cedar or A grade cypress. Drop siding shall 
be B&better Douglas fir. Shingles shall be 
clear vertical grain Washington cedar.” 
Instructions are then given for proper use 









































of the lumber and how the carpenter work 
shall be done. 


Special Attention Given Millwork 


Millwork is given a space of four and one- 
half pages in “Good Practices,” beginning with 
a definition which says that it “shall include 
that part of wrought and fabricated woodwork 
in building construction which is exposed to 
view whether in connection with the interior 
or the exterior,” and giving specific examples 
of recognized millwork; that “all lumber for 
millwork, generally, shall be free from splits, 
shake, large and loose knots, pitch, pitch pock- 
ets, rot, rotten streaks, stain or any other seri- 
ous defects. All lumber for outside sash and 
doors; outside blinds and shutters; sills and 
other exposed parts of outside window and 
door frames; outside porch work (excepting 
beams and other cornice materials); balus- 
trades, pergolas, trellises and similar exposed 
work, shall be free from sapwood. Stain shall 
not be considered a defect for interior work 
when specified.” 

Workmanship is especially stressed, and in- 
structions are given, telling where and how 
certain millwork should be used. This is fol- 
lowed with a list of the kinds of woods that 
can be used with greatest beauty and adapta- 
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bility for the purpose intended. For outside 
frames, for outside sash, doors, blinds and 
shutters northern white pine, California sugar 
pine, tidewater red cypress, vertical grain old 
growth Douglas yellow fir, yellow cypress and 
Sitka spruce are recommended. For outside 
cornices and outside porch work, balustrades, 
pergolas, trellises etc., these same woods with 
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the addition of California redwood are recom- 
mended. 


For interior millwork (with paint or enamel 
finish) northern white pine, yellow poplar, 
California sugar pine, sap poplar, magnolia, 
sap gum, Sitka spruce, blue yellow pine, and 
Pondosa pine (not for doors) are recom- 
mended. Recommendations for interior finish 
(stained work or natural) are: American 
black walnut, Mexican or African figured ma- 
hogany, Mexican or African plain mahogany, 
Philippine mahogany (Tanguile), red birch, 
quartered white oak, quartered red gum, plain 
red gum, figured; quartered red oak, chestnut, 
plain red gum, plain white oak, plain red oak, 
unselected birch, yellow poplar, quartered syca~ 
more, sap poplar, magnolia, sap gum, yellow 
pine, Pondosa pine (not for doors), Douglas 
fir, red cypress and yellow cypress. 

Select structural grade Douglas fir or yellow 
pine is recommended for stair carriages or 
horses, with clear red or white oak, or clear 
yellow pine for treads and risers. Balusters 
may be of same material as base, with rails of 
oak, birch or gum. 

Under the heading “Interior Lathing and 
Plastering—Stucco Work” instructions as to 


The Better Business Bureau 
Movement for the 


the kind and use of materials best suited for 
the specific purpose are definitely stated. Yel- 
low pine wood lath are recommended, and 
instructions are given for their proper nailing 
in position. The use of bevel or drop siding 
and sheathing is suggested for exterior stucco 
work, and details for the necessary masonry 
work are included. 





As wooden shingles are evidently prohibited 
by fire ordinance in St. Louis, asphalt shin. 
gles and roofing, asbestos cement, slate, tile 
and tar and gravel roofing materials of certain 
specifications are recommended, and details of 
their application outlined. 


The preparation and completion of Good 
Practice Specifications has been done at con. 
siderable expense to members of the council of 
twenty-three, and required much of their time, 
in co-operation with the Better Business By- 
reau. Its sponsors feel, however, that in addi- 
tion to providing a guide to economical con- 
struction for the home buying and building pub- 
lic of St. Louis and vicinity, they have done a 
job that will become nationally prominent and 
which will be emulated by the building indys- 
try and result in a country-wide revival of home 
building construction. 

“Good Practice Specifications for Building 
Construction,” has been neatly printed and js 
illustrated in colors, and at the end of each 
chapter a blank space or page is left so that 
the possessor of the booklet may add notes or 
suggestions of his own. Copies may be obtained 
from the Construction Industries Division of 
the Better Business Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


By Julius Seidel, Chairman Construction Industries 
Division, Better Business Bureau, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Betterment of Building Construction 


Nothing worth while in this good world of 
ours just happens. 

Fundamental causes appear that awaken the 
conscious mind and make us think. Nothing, 
barring agriculture, perhaps, has so awakened 
public interest as the effect of a sluggish mar- 
ket in building construction work upon eco- 
nomic conditions generally. 

When we reflect on the sum total of actual 
building construction in the United States dur- 
ing active years, we must marvel at its im- 
mensity. Add to this sum the amount of in- 
vestment represented by the output of plants of 
manufacturers of materials that go into homes, 
commercial structures, factories, office build- 
ings, highways, bridges and the like, and we 
come to realize both the effect of activity or of 
a halting in building construction on labor em- 
ployment. 


Approximately three years ago building op- 

erations under the mass production era were 

getting beyond control. There 

Uncontrolled 7 even then in = + 

ss of many just cause for alarm 

Conditions as to "the effect on future 
years, 

Building construction had become complex. 
New thoughts as to materials best fitted for 
modern structures, with due regard for public 
safety, economy, durability, and sanitation were 
evolved and the resulting products offered. 
Whether good or bad, they were in active com- 
petition with established lines and practices. 
Specialization, technical information and re- 
search created a new competition. It mat- 
tered not so much what competition in the 
same line was doing; the greatest concern lay 
in the realization that newer substitutes were 
vieing for the trade of long established ma- 
terials and practices without proper regard for 
the interest of, and the effect upon, the public. 

Intensive competition for the supremacy of 
one to the exclusion and destruction of others 
may lead to a condition detrimental to the whole 
industry. 


It was at that time that a few men iden- 


tified with the building construction industry 


began informally to discuss 

Preliminary conditions and concluded that 

ee the construction industry need- 
Organization 


ed a comprehensive, interlock- 
ing, constructive policy as a 
basis for the continued interest and develop- 
ment of the building business. The efforts of 
the contracting trades and material dealers 
were, in most instances, too intensely concerned 
in their own business or association to weigh 
or comprehend the interlocking responsibility 
to the general industry, namely, building con- 
struction resulting in a complete building. 

Investment in building securities with its 
present diversified ramifications needed especial 
consideration, as the interest of the investing 
public in safe building collateral was all-impor- 
tant. 

It dawned upon those various men of the in- 
dustry in their preliminary meetings that until 
each interlocking group realized and accepted 
its responsibility to the subject as a whole, 
complete unit, little progress could be made. 

In the middle of 1928, several preliminary 
meetings of material men and contracting in- 
terests were held. In these caucuses the idea 
was formulated that we must first consider sub- 
ordinating all interests in the building field to 
the basic interest of the consumer. Here was 
a common banner under which all building in- 
terests could rally, discuss their problems as 
they related to each other, and to the consumer, 
—and solve them. 

Then and there we placed our plans, aims and 
purposes before the Better Business Bureau of 
St. Louis, realizing that it was the exact or- 
ganization that worked primarily in the public 
interest. It was asked to accept the responsi- 
bility, and it did. 


This, then, was the beginning of our move- 
ment and the Construction Industries Division 
of the bureau became a real- 

Permanent ity. The bureau, being a 
Rie fact-finding organization with 
Organization nothing to sell, could act dis- 
interestedly in accomplishing 
our purpose. It was not unmindful of the fact 
that the construction business, just as other 


lines of business, was also beset with imposi- 
tions, deceptions and misrepresentations against 
which the public could and should be protected, 
and that through public education, the dissemi- 
nation of building facts, and the co-operation of 
reputable building institutions, better construc- 
tion would ensue. 


The first problem seemed to be the necessity 
of introducing some standard of measure, or 
yard-stick, to evaluate the invest- 
ment in a building. Our council 
and consulting engineer could 
find no “Blackstone” on the com- 
plete component parts of an en- 
tire dwelling. The job seemed to be one of 
compilation and analysis through which all fac- 
tors could be welded together to make up a 
finished building, erected and ready for occu- 
pancy. A textbook of the so-called law of 
fundamentals, covering every major line of 
materials and contracting groups, written in 
the language of the layman, was our objective. 
Not until that work was done would there be 
a minimum of standards to enable the Bureau 
to separate the wheat from the chaff and place 
building in a class of good, bad or indifferent. 


Basic 


Standards 


To accomplish this aim, to prepare such a 
treatise, meant organizing the respective groups 
to reach a — — 
ni- Standing as to what shou 
Cron tye be the law of good practices. 
Undismayed by this enor- 
mous responsibility to the 
industry, to the groups, and to the public, we 
decided on preparing and issuing Good Prac- 
tice Specifications. Progress .was necessarily 
slow. We organized material dealers, contract- 
ing groups and, quite naturally, included the 
professional men, namely architects, engineers 
and later the financial interests, that is, mort- 
gage bankers and building and loan associations. 
To date, our organized groups comprise three 
professional, three finance, six contracting am 
eleven materials. R 
We agreed upon all major lines for which 
the writing of Good Practice Specifications 
were necessary. 
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It then became necessary to select and en- 
gage a technical expert of ability, qualified ta 
call meetings of, gee ea - 
° advise with, groups when the 
Technical specifications were discussed. 
Supervision We needed a man qualified in- 
telligently to consider not only 
the materials or mechanical work under dis- 
cussion, but also to know, understand and 
weigh the interlocking relative responsibility of 
all the groups in modern construction. We 
were fortunate in securing the services of Wil- 
liam C. E. Becker, whose reputation and abil- 
ity as a consulting engineer were recognized 
and unquestioned. 

Men engaged in building construction can 
fully appreciate the untiring patience it re- 
quired to meet the men in the different groups 
of materials and contracting and have them 
arrive at definite conclusions. Each specifica- 
tion was prepared and submitted, carefully read, 
analyzed, discussed and frequently resubmitted 
before the final approval of the 23 different 
group chairmen was secured. The writing of 
the 27 specifications required in the erection 
of a complete dwelling is the result of our la- 
bors. We have called it “Good Practice Speci- 
fications for Small Dwellings.” 

Our determination to create an uplifting 
basis—through these technical specifications— 
drew to us the help, as you see, of many other 
groups that had not been organized, yet of- 
fered every encouragement and help to reach 
our objective. 

The Better Business Bureau, under whose 
banner and guidance we are operating, was con- 
stantly consulted in order that the public in- 
terest might be inculcated in this move. Its 
approval of our work assures all of us that 
public opinion can be molded constructively to 
build increased good will for our industry. 


Our best men accepted the ideals of the bu- 
reau, which reads: “To promote and main- 
tain fair competition and dependability in ad- 
vertising and selling and to protect the public 
against misrepresentation, deception and fraud.” 


The bureau, in conformity with its by-laws, 
elected six members of our division to become 
directors of the general 
Backed by Busi- Better Business Bureau 
board, this board totaling 
ness Leaders 65 of St. Louis’ outstand- 
ing business executives. 
Thus we have the forces of the business world 
to assist us in determining proper policies and 
enabling them to get our perspective and view- 
point, and we in turn theirs. Thus do we add 
and receive a most broadening insight into 
general good practices for our industry. 


We now present to you this booklet of Good 
Practice Specifications for which you have pa- 
; ; tiently waited. As is always 
Specifications - oo aes work in any 
. : ine lifts that particular 
Published in business to a higher plane. 
Booklet Form Although the many profit, 
not always do all render 
either moral or financial support. So it has 
been with our division. 

The completion of the Good Practice Speci- 
fications has involved an investment to date for 
the common good, in actual monies expended 
of about $20,000. To this we should add the 
time of the executive council which has been 
given gratuitously for a common cause. The 
value of their time and efforts is almost in- 
calculable. We have done a local job with a 
national significance and are offering other 





























cities an example to do likewise. With few 
exceptions the fundamentals are basic anywhere. 


We concluded to cover the field of small 
dwellings first, as that field needed urgent help 
and involved the 


Covering Complete  sreatest public inter- 


. A est. Let me say that 
Field Our Aim the basic elements in 


good construction ful- 
ly cover the field as to method of procedure 


on any kind of structure, small or large, as 
to elements of safety, permanence and attrib- 
utes in material and workmanship inherently 
essential in all good building construction. 
Our booklet today covers one field as a start; 
namely, small homes. Our council intends to 
proceed with equal zeal to other problems vital 
to our industry. 


We expect our message of tonight to be 
broadcast to all affiliated Better Business Bu- 


reaus throughout the United 
The Work States and Canada. We believe 

the Associated General Contrac- 
Endorsed 


tors, the American Institute of 
Architects, the societies of en- 
gineers, public officials, bond and mortgage and 
financial institutions and others, will assist us 
in spreading the good news that we believe 
heralds a new era of faith in building opera- 
tions under a policy of education. 

We have laid down a law of fundamentals 
and hope it will be complied with. Our 
strength has been in helping ourselves through 
helping the public. We have strengthened each 
respective group identified with building 
through interlocking it with the others, they 
all being co-related. The Better Business Bu- 
reau, representing public opinion, participates 
in our work. Finance being the keystone of 
the arch, we have been ever mindful of the 
sensitiveness of the investing public. We have 
endeavored to anticipate the psychology of the 
public mind in advance of action or operation 
and have the public for us from the start by 
gathering on the common ground of protect- 
ing their confidence and their investment in 
home building or buying. 

I have briefly presented cause, effect, correc- 
tions and conclusions. We hope for your con- 
tinued support in the future and conclude with 
Longfellow’s gem: 

“THE BUILDERS” 
All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled, 

Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And, ascending and secure, 
Shall tomorrow find its place, 





Putting on Wood Shingle 
Campaign 

_ OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., Dec. 8.—With the 
intention of putting on a “Roof with wood 
shingles” campaign in co-operation with the 
local lumber yards, Frank Hackett, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., and George Medrow, of Portland, Ore., 
have started to go to work in this city. Meet- 
ing with some opposition from the brick and 
stucco companies, the co-operative plan was 
abandoned and Messrs. Hackett and Medrow 
have formed the Shingle Warehouse Co. and 
will stage the campaign with their individual 
resources. 

In speaking of the campaign, Mr. Medrow 
said it is planned to show the people of Okla- 
homa City the advantages that can be gained 
by the use of wood shingles and shakes. Wash- 
ington and Oregon shingles, he declared, can 
be bought as cheaply as some of the poorer 
grades of shingles and because many of the 
local yards handle only a cheap grade of 
wooden shingle the average Oklahoma City 
resident does not know the advantages of first 
Class wood shingles. The plan is, Mr. Medrow, 
added, to advertise Washington and Oregon 
shingles extensively in the papers and to sell 
@ few jobs to demonstrate and prove their ad- 


vantages. A newspaper ad campaign will draw 
comparisons between the use of wood shingles 
and composition roofing. 

With the co-operation of the Washington 
and Oregon mills, a demonstration will be 
staged to which the general public will be in- 
vited, to show the comparable qualities of wood 
and composition shingles when attacked by fire. 

Special effort will be made to have the peo- 
ple use Washington and Oregon shakes to off- 
set the brick used in gables, for they will be 
able to see for themselves that shakes look bet- 
ter and make a more attractive finish than 
either brick or stucco. A stock of shakes will 
be carried by the Shingle Warehouse Co., and 
it is expected to finish some of. the finer homes 
in Oklahoma City with shakes in the future. 

“We are going to hire our own men and con- 
tract for all of the jobs,” Mr. Medrow con- 
tinued, “All of our help will be Oklahoma 
City men and we hope to get a number of 
‘starter jobs’ through them. They will be 
trained in the most efficient methods of apply- 
ing shakes and shingles and will be under con- 
tract with us.” 

Difficulty was encountered at first in secur- 
ing the proper kind of nails to use with the 
shakes, but this has been overcome by arrange- 
ments with a local hardware dealer who will 
carry the proper nails in stock hereafter. 


Expert to Tell About Philip- 


pine Hardwoods 


New York, Dec. 8.—As-has been its custom 
for a number of years, the Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co., of Long Island City, will exhibit its 
products and particularly Philippine Indoako 
wood at the motor boat show to be held Jan. 
16-24, inclusive, at the Grand Central Palace 
here. A feature of this exhibit will be the 
presence of Clifford S. Hadley, nationally 
known designer of hydroplanes which have 
been consistent winners in a number of impor- 
tant races held at Miami, Fla., Havana, Cuba, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Hadley will be there to 
give the benefit of his experience and advice 
to all who are interested in the questions of 
boat construction and operation, and will tell 
why he prefers Indoako wood—the fine tropical 
hardwood with mahogany-like grain and color 
—to all others for his boats. In addition, the 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co. will display at its 
booth motion pictures of lumbering operations 
in the Philippines, showing how Indoako is 
manufactured. 

Incidentally, it is stated that the leading 
manufacturers of racing boats and cruisers will 
pa? Philippine Indoako for finish in their show 
crait. 
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Realm of the Cornhusker at Work 


The Independent Trucker Helps Create a 


Retailer 


Mention Nebraska to your average smok- 
ing compartment acquaintance, and the 
chances are that he’ll begin talking about 
the Cornhusker football team of the State 
university or else about the new capitol that 
is approaching completion. When you read 
these lines you’ll know, if you’re interested 
in such things, how the big teams stacked 
up in the 1930 season. They are being writ- 
ten when the season is too young to 
make much of an estimate. These corn-fed 
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ciation, has worked in close co-operation 
with that department, and the results have 
added much to the welfare both of the 
farmers and of the lumber dealers of the 
State. The Nebraska system of raising pigs 
on clean ground, through the use of port- 
able farrowing houses, is a case in point. 
The western part of the State is a great 
wheat country; but eastern and central sec- 
tions are well advanced in diversified farm- 
ing. Diversified farming calls not only for 


more buildings but 
rH ~ | also for’ buildings 
rather exactly  de- 


signed to special uses. 
One part of Parson 
Dole’s parish must 
give him some extra 
food for thought. It’s 
just one of those 
things that happen; 
and it would be hard, 
even if we wished to 
* do so, to allocate re- 
sponsibility. Possibly 
no one is responsible. 
When competition 
gets off the range it 
seems to run wild. No 
one really wants it to 








R. H. Heynen, of the Heynen Lumber Co., Columbus, Neb., points to 
good crops, a sound banking situation and normal building activity 
as indicators of a good future market 


youngsters always give a good account of 
themselves, for athletic contests are much 
the passion as educational sidelines in the 
Platte Valley. While they get into the news- 
papers for many columns of copy, it is a 
mistake to think that they overshadow the 
more formal aims and ends of education. 
Like all these rapidly expanding States of 
the West, Nebraska is thoroughly sold on 
the value of education; and thousands of 
her young people are working hard in col- 
leges and universities, preparing them- 
selves for a future mid-America that will 
call for special aptitudes and training. 


The Cornhusker Capitol 


The great capitol is known, at least 
through pictures and descriptions, to every 
person interested in American architecture. 
Its great tower can be seen for miles as 
one approaches the capital city. It is a 
measure of State achievement and a prom- 
ise and symbol of the future. 

The farm college, which is part of the 
university, has done extraordinary work in 
a practical way, helping farmers to under- 
stand their building needs and to get the 
most efficiency out of their building invest- 
ment. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has Car- 
ried many a story of the labors of the exten- 
sion department of agricultural engineering. 
Secretary Harry Dole, of the Nebraska asso- 


act up, but stopping 
it is something else 
again. No less a per- 
son than Henry Ford 
says it is nearly 
always possible to reduce prices, and Henry 
ought to know. But there seems to be a dif- 
ference between reducing prices by a careful 
perfection of manufacturing processes and 
reducing them anyway. 

We wouldn’t mention this matter at all; 
for it isn’t confined to the Cornhusker State, 
and we have a battered nickel that says a 
similar situation could be found in about 
every association in the land. But we keep 
hearing echoes of it all through the eastern 
end of the State, in its bearing upon the 
trade of dealers who are not directly in- 
volved in price competition. 


It works something like this: Prices 
seem to be abnormally low in a large Ne- 
braska city, which we’ll call Omaha just to 
give it a name. All through the eastern 
end of the State trucking lines have been 
organized chiefly for the purpose of hauling 
livestock to the big market. It is a well- 
known transportation principle that on a 
long haul it increases efficiency if railroad 
cars or -trucks or wagons or airplanes can 
go loaded both ways. It occurred to some 
trucker that building material might be a 
good substance to haul back; and a full- 
blown difficulty began confronting local 
lumber dealers. 

These trucking rates are low; for rather 
than come back with nothing at all a driver 
will take a load if it does little if any more 


- ‘ Destructive Situation + A Veteran Builds 
His Service Into the Community Fabric 


than pay for his gasoline. The next step 
was to begin soliciting local contractors 
and even prospective customers. 

Here is a typical instance, told the Realm 
by R. H. Heynen, of the Heynen Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Neb. Cement costs 72 cents 
a hundred, laid down in Columbus. It was 
being retailed at the time of my visit, so 
Mr. Heynen told me, at 55 cents in Omaha, 
Local rail freight between the two points 
is 36144 cents; but trucking lines will haul 
it for 20 cents. At least that is the nominal 
rate; but there is reason to believe that it 
is sometimes hauled for less than that sum. 
At 20 cents truckage, it is laid down on the 
job in Columbus for 75 cents; leaving the 
local dealers, if they meet this price, the 
munificent margin of 3 cents. 


Truck Rates Need Regulation 


What would you do? No one can handle 
cement or any other commodity on any 
such margin without suffering loss. Would 
you take the loss, or would you allow your 
customers to form destructive conclusions 
about your prices? Cement is one of the 
standard articles upon which prices are 
compared. Not long ago, in another State, 
this department fell into conversation with 
a building contractor while both of us were 
waiting to see the dealer in whose office 
we were sitting. He mentioned some item, 











a successful business through neighborliness 
and understanding of customers 
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I’ve forgotten what, which was being sold 
in a neighboring town for $19, while the 
same item was priced there at $21.50. 
“Those fellows ain’t giving their stuff 
away,” the contractor said. “They’re mak- 
ing plenty at $19. So I guess these birds 
want to get rich in a hurry.” How many 
times do you suppose has such reasoning 
peen applied in our industry, the country 
over? The trucking service is what makes 
this particular situation serious for local 
dealers. Another dealer in this town said 
that quite a number of contractors and car- 
penters have formed the amiable habit of 
coming around and telling him what they’ll 
pay for lumber, take it or leave it. If he 
leaves it, the lumber is trucked in. That 
gale is gone forever, and with it is likely 
to go an important piece of local good will. 

These local dealers are competent buyers 
and get their stock as cheap as anybody 
can. They are in a position to give valuable 
service in addition to the actual supplying 





outside businesses are injured. Not enough 
building material is hauled in to supply the 
local trade, nor is it conceivable that all of 
it could be hauled in. But the small per- 
centage that does come is sufficient to cause 
some painful disorganization. One _ step 
toward a solution would seem to be a rea- 
sonable regulation of hauling charges. This 
is a matter of a good deal more than local 
interest; for it can easily happen anywhere. 
Put the matter on a rail-rate basis, and the 
Columbus dealers would get along. 


Over-emphasis Upon Price 


However, it wouldn’t be fair to give the 
impression that these dealers are thinking 
of only this matter. They get along quite 
well. They have many reasonable custom- 
ers; and while it is unpleasant to be placed 
in a situation that gives the impression that 
local prices are unduly high, still they main- 
tain their volume and make a reasonable if 
not a fully adequate profit. Mr. Heynen 


enough, at least to a person from other 
parts, these gulls are common on the 
prairies, especially farther north. We saw 
countless thousands of them in the Dako- 
tas. They tell us that gulls do not eat grain 
and that in some if not all these States they 
are strictly protected by law. Killing one 
involves a trip to court and a stiff fine. 
Robbing a bank out in these parts seems 
to be a safer sport. 

G. W. Viergutz, a vigorous and youthful 
looking person in spite of his silvery and 
handsome hair, tells the Realm that he has 
been acquainted with lumber for quite a 
little while. In his early youth he worked 
13 years as a builder, was associated with 
the Hoaglands for 10 years and has been 
operating his own yards for 23 years more; 
46 years in all. The Columbus yard bearing 
his name is the main plant, but he has two 
more yards in neighboring towns. 

This is a fine looking, well-kept plant. 
The office building was erected in 1924. 

















A glimpse of the offices of the G. W. Viergutz yard at Columbus, Neb. 
He has two other yards in neighboring towns 


of materials. But the thing is working out 
in such a way that no one thinks of service 
or anything else except price. There are 
aspects of the matter which we don’t dis- 
cuss, for the proper information is lacking. 
To understand all, so the old-timers said, is 
to forgive all. 


A Difficulty Not of Local Creation 


But it may be permissible to hazard a 
guess about this trucking business. Doubt- 
less it is here to stay; for good roads and 
high-power trucks are going to be with us. 
This is a public service and, as such, seems 
as much a candidate for regulation as rail 
rates. Not so many years ago, in this very 
country, railroads said they owned their 
rights of way and their rolling stock, and 
it was nobody’s business what private bar- 
gains they made with shippers. But it be- 
came clear in time that it was not a private 
matter; that these special rates were ruin- 
ing business men who were excluded from 
their benefits. It is the very nature of such 
private bargaining that some must pay 
more than others. Everybody knows that 
the principle of regulation has been applied 
to rail hauls. 

It seems clear that trucking rates are 
entirely too low. Mr. Heynen said the busi- 
ness has been in operation long enough to 
prove that the truckers do not make a 
living. They buy their machines on credit, 
are carried by financing companies, and, by 
the time they pay out, the machines are 
ready to be scrapped. Apparently no one 
Profits except the finance companies, and 
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says that save for this one fly in the oint- 
ment the local market is in excellent con- 
dition. The territory around the town had 
good crops this year, the banking situation 
is sound and building has been fairly nor- 
mal. Trade divides about 60 percent in the 
town itself and 40 percent in the country. 

Mr. Heynen has placed his own deliveries 
on a sustaining basis. He charges 75 cents 
a ton for delivering coal, and this charge is 
included in the price. He charges 50 cents 
a mile, one way, for lumber deliveries. He 
says freely that these country deliveries 
may create a problem of their own. It is a 
temptation to shade them when the trucks 
are not busy, but it is easier to form bad 
habits in this field than to correct them. 

W. J. Kaufmann is one of three brothers 
who operate the Kaufmann Lumber Co., in 
Columbus; a friendly person with the 
marks of a natural salesman about him. 
The same might be said of all the Colum- 
bus dealers. Sales opened well in the 
spring, Mr. Kaufmann said, and held up rea- 
sonably well during the summer. But at 
the time of the Realm’s call the season’s 
building was rounding off. This yard has 
many marks of country trade; a row of 
portables, barn ventilators, posts and other 
items for farm use. 

While we were talking an excitable by- 
stander shouted that he had sighted a big 
flock of geese. We all ran out into the 
street and stared at the sky. The birds 
were wheeling in a huge flock in a most 
un-gooselike manner, and Mr. Kaufmann 
diagnosed them as sea gulls. Strangely 





The T. B. Hord Grain Co., while primarily a grain dealing organiza- 
tion, does a diversified business in lumber 


Mr. Viergutz tells us, what we had already 
suspected from driving through the country, 
that this is a place of diversified farming. 
It is part of the famed Nebraska corn coun- 
try. Little wheat is raised, and most of the 
oats and corn is fed on the farms and mar- 
keted on the hoof. Crops have been good, 
and farmers ought to be in a position to 
add to their buildings next season. 


An Able and Friendly Veteran 


S. D. Ayres, of Central City, is one of the 
widely known and highly respected lum- 
bermen of the Cornhusker State; a tranquil, 
friendly person who has tuilt his mercantile 
success on neighborliness and understand- 
ing of customers. He is a past president of 
the Nebraska association. 

Mr. Ayres pointed to the row of coal bins 
with a wide hood over the loading doors 
and recalled that Met. L. Saley, the Old 
Master of this department, had visited the 
yard when the coal pockets were new and 
was much impressed with this thoughtful- 
ness for the coal loader. It was unusual 
in those days for a dealer to remember that 
a farmer customer didn’t like to have the 
rain running down the back of his neck 
while he was engaged in the uninspiring 
labor of heaving heavy coal into a wagon. 
Mr. Saley also had something to say in this 
department about the well out in front. 
This well is still delivering clear, cold 
water. Mr. Ayres tells us that many people, 
especially from the country, come here for 
a drink direct from Mother Nature’s boun- 
tiful supply. He says it has helped him 
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become acquainted with many people and 
that without doubt some excellent and last- 
ing accounts can be credited to the well. 

Several months ago the yard added a 
little shop with some power-driven equip 
ment. This is in no sense a planing mill. 
It was put in primarily for the benefit of 
carpenters and contractors, and they are 
welcome to the shop and the power ma- 
chines without charge. No  planing-mill 
man is employed; though the yard men are 
of course able to cut special stock. It is 
just another friendly gesture; a testimony 
on the part of the yard that the carpenters 
are looked upon as valued partners in the 
business of getting good buildings well con- 
structed. This shop was thoroughly in- 
sulated, and it serves as a practical object 
lesson in the value of insulation. 

Mr. Ayres mentioned the handsome yard 
of the T. B. Hord Grain Co. “They are com- 
petitors, of course,” he said. “but as a citi- 
zen of the town I feel a certain pride in 
this fine plant.” 

The T. B. Hord Grain Co. is, as its name 
indicates, primarily a grain-dealing corpora- 
tion. It also feeds much stock. But in 
addition it operates twelve yards, and the 
general offices are in Central City. E. B. 
Woods is manager of the local yard; and 
it is indeed a handsome and well-kept place, 
built of tapestry brick and centrally located. 
Mr. Woods tells us that the diversified trade 
which comes to the yard has been quite 
brisk and satisfactory. 

B. A. Dorsheimer, local manager of the 
Foster Lumber Co., tells us that the epi- 
demic of trucking in from distant yards has 
not yet attacked Central City. There are, 
I believe, twelve yards in this particular 
line; but the owners operate yards in other 
States, well over 100 in all. 





President Appoints Members of 
Timber Conservation Board 


(Continued from front page) 


employ directly in forest, factory and distribu- 
tion more than 2,000,000 persons, while nearly 
one-tenth the total population of the country is 
dependent upon them for support. 

This week’s issue of “Business Week” con- 
tains an interesting, comprehensive and sub- 
stantially accurate account of the National 
Timber Conservation Board written in. easy 
reading style. “Business Week” is read by 
about 75,000 typical American business men 
who regard it as a sort of Literary Digest of 
the business world. 

It is considered very fortunate by the infor- 
mation department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association that the appoint- 
ment of the board is featured in such an arti- 
cle in a publication of this kind, where it should 
have a very wide influence among business men 
and economists in regard to the problems of the 
lumber industry. 

Incidentally, it is remarked at N. L. M. A. 
headquarters that there has been a gratifying 
change in the basic view of the forest problem 
on the part of virtually all publicists. A few 
years ago almost all commentaries started with 
the assumption that the lumber industry was 
more or less of a public enemy, intent upon 
wasting and destroying a great natural resource 
not only for sordid reasons but for the mere 
joy of destruction. Now, on the contrary, 90 
percent of the commentaries start from the 
assumption that the forest problem is an eco- 
nomic one and quite outside the realm of 
morals. 
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Observations By the Way 
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What is the proper basis on which to de- 
termine the manufacturing policy of a saw 
mill operator as to whether to continue to 

operate on full time and 


Problem of pile up stock, or to curtail 

Production production by reducing op- 

Poli erating time, with the con- 
olucy 


sequent increase in produc- 
tion costs? That is a ques- 
tion that has had the most serious considera- 
tion from lumber manufacturers in every 
section of the country during the last year or 
more, and a majority have decided that cur- 
tailment is the only thing that will put the in- 
dustry back on a satisfactory basis. Numbers 
of mills have been closed down altogether, 
many others have cut their running time, op- 
erating only enough to keep their crews to- 
gether and afford them a means of livelihood, 
while some, of course, have been able to con- 
tinue operating on a normal basis. Discussing 
this question recently with a representative 
of the American Lumberman, a wholesaler, 
who is also a manufacturer, said he had fig- 
ured it out about like this: If a mill can oper- 
ate so that, if there were a demand, the lum- 
ber could be sold at present market prices and 
return a profit, that mill, if in financial condi- 
tion to do so, could safely adopt the policy 
of continued operation and pile up its stocks 
against the day when the demand will come. 
If production costs can not be kept below 
prices that prevail on the present sluggish 
market, and the manufacturer can not afford 
to pile up his stock and await a satisfactory 
demand, then he had better shut down, or, 
at least, curtail his production very materi- 
ally. Is there anything wrong with that 
theory? 
** * 

“What about the dead ones?”’ was a ques- 
tion fired at a representative of the American 
Lumberman the other day by a well-known 
lumber manufacturer, who 
had read and was com- 
menting on the extracts 
from an address by John 
E. Edgerton that were 
printed on the front page 
of the November 29 issue of this paper. Then 
he whimsically admitted that he was feeling 
quite pessimistic that day, and when he read 
this statement of the 5,000 babies born every 
day who will be the potential home builders 
and home owners of the future he just won- 
dered what effect the death rate would have 
on those figures. Well, he felt a little bet- 
ter when the American Lumberman man 
came back with the statement that Govern- 
ment estimates indicate that 600,000 new 
homes are required annually to shelter the 
normal increase in population and that this 
growing army of lusty infants who will be 
the home owners of the future far outnumber 
the “has-beens,” who daily pass to their 
final reward. The wise lumberman with a 
vision is the one who is helping to instill into 
the minds and hearts of this tremendous 
army of young folks who are coming on to 
take their places as factors for good or ill 
in the social and economic development of 
the world a realization of the beauties and 
the desirability of the home and the distinc- 
tion that comes to the citizen who is a home 
owner. And this “pessimistic” lumberman 
who was interested in knowing about the 


New Babies 
and 


New Homes 


“‘dead ones” is not lagging behind the proces. 
sion in any movement that looks towards bet- 
ter citizenship or to the improvement of 
conditions in the industry which he so ably 
represents, 

* * * 

There may have been some doubt in cer. 
tain quarters as to the effectiveness of the 
firm price policy recently adopted by many 
of the West Coast manu- 
facturers, but an experi- 
ence of a well known east- 
ern wholesaler, as told by 
him to a representative of 
the American Lumberman, 
convinced that wholesaler that the announce- 
ment of a firm price policy was much more 
than just a simple gesture. Despite the 
constantly declining market and the keen 
competition that has existed in the lumber 
industry this year, this particular wholesaler 
takes a real pride in the fact that on every 
car of lumber he has sold—and he has sold 
a lot of them—he has secured a fair profit. 
But he came perilously near to going into 
the “‘red’’ when he deviated somewhat from 
his policy and in order to keep a good-sized 
order from one of his regular customers go- 
ing to a competitior—who attempted to se- 
cure it by making an extremely low price— 
took the order at the competitive price. Then 
when he went to place the order with the 
mills he ran squarely up against this firm 
price policy. As a result he had to submit 
the offer to thirty-eight mills before he finally 
was able to place it—and he is convinced 
that the firm price policy really is working. 
And, like practically all lumbermen who be- 
lieve that the business should be stabilized on 
a satisfactory basis, he thinks the mills of the 
West Coast and the Inland Empire are on the 
right track when they announce and stick to 
a firm price policy. 

*“* * 


“Firm Price” 
Is More Than 


a Gesture 


A newspaper clipping has drifted into the 
office, deploring an observed tendency to- 


ward “condensation” in the homes being 

built. “‘Here and there in 
Tom Thumb the nation,” says the clip- 
Houses ping, “the miniature house 
Not Wanted is putting in its appear- 


ance—a habitation reduced 
in proportion to the shrinking American 
family.” It may be all right from the lumber 
standpoint for the country to “go miniature,” 
so far as golf courses are concerned, but 
Tom Thumb houses are “something else 
again.” While a small family of course does 
not need a big house, it does need plenty of 
elbow room and breathing space; and it is 
not at all a bad idea when building to pro- 
vide an extra room or two for possible 
future demands. While doubtless some peo- 
ple will continue to want houses in which 
the number and size of the rooms has been 
figured down to the minimum, and some 
builders will continue to erect that type of 
houses, Iumbermen will see the wisdom of 
discouraging any such tendency, so far as it 
may lie in their power. The per capita con- 
sumption of lumber is too directly related to 
the number and the size of the homes built 
each year for the industry to view wit 
equanimity any tendency toward further 
compression. 
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Make This 


Properly 


“An idea a day will keep the red ink away,” 
provided the idea is sound and that it is con- 
scientiously applied to the business. But, like 
the famous recipe for cooking a rabbit, which 
begins “First catch your rabbit,” the first thing 
necessary is to catch the ideas. 

That part of the proposition has been ably 
attended to by Arthur A. Hood, who has gath- 
ered and built into a very valuable little book 


—, 


Profit: Ideas | 


| for 


—— 


| Retail Lumbermen 


A Hood 


Arthut 





There’s gold between the covers 


365 “Profit-Ideas for Retail Lumbermen,” that 
being the title of the book. Thus its possessor 
has available, in convenient form, an idea for 
each day of the year. Perhaps no more effec- 
tive tonic for stimulating the business of the 
average retail lumber dealer during 1931 could 
found than following out the ideas, or as 
many of them as the individual dealer might 
find practical for his particular circumstances, 
presented in this little book. 
_ But let us take a look at the 150 pages that 
lie between the handsome dark blue, gold-let- 
tered covers of this dealer’s handbook, or 1931 
calender of business-building ideas, for that is 
what it really is. The first 108 pages are de- 
voted to presenting 365 worth-while ideas, 
while in the remainder of the book are listed 
3,500 items, and uses, of materials which are or 
might be stocked and turned to profit by the 
building materials dealer. 

Taking up the idea section first, the reader 
finds the following suggestion, under date of 
Thursday, Jan. 1, starting off the New Year: 

Resolve a year of greater achievements. Set 
a broad program of objectives. Budget ex- 
penses. Establish quotas. Fix turnover and 
inventory requirements.” 

That certainly is a good starter for New 
tear’s Day, which by common consent is the 
time of all times for making good resolutions. 


Book Your “Pal” for 1931 


Used, It Will Increase Your Profits 


Getting down to solid ground after the holiday, 
the suggestion for Jan. 2 is: 

“Establish a policy of early morning meet- 
ing with salesmen and department heads where 
each man’s work for the day is assigned and. 
previous work is checked. (Make daily rou- 
tine.)” That advice is not theory, as that 
identical plan is being worked by at least two 
or three concerns known to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, with a high degree of success. 

The book is carefully planned with a view to 
bringing business-building ideas to the dealer’s 
attention at just the time when effort along the 
lines indicated is likely to be most productive. 
For example, notice the idea presented under 
date of May 25: 

“Push weekly specials—garden furniture and 
tools.” Along with this suggestion goes the ad- 
vice to “lay plans to make June the largest vol- 
ume month thus far this year, not forgetting 
that volume without profit is worthless.” If 
dealers will just take that admonition to heart 
it will be worth more than the cost of many 
copies of the book. 

Here’s one for use shortly before graduat- 
ing time in the schools: “Offer graduation 
classes prizes for best essays on ‘How to Mod- 
ernize the Old Home.’ Get full publicity on 
this.” 

Seasonal items such as summer cottages, new 
roofs, garden and lawn furniture, additions and 
repairs of vorious sorts etc. are brought to the 
dealer’s attention shortly before the time for 
the actual demand to manifest itself, in order 
that the dealer may have time to plan his sales 
efforts. 

It is not intended to quote here many of these 
ideas—only enough to make the reader want 
to possess the book, and to put as many as 
possible of the 365 ideas to work for him. 
Here are one or two more, taken at random: 
“Install and develop a home building library, 
properly indexed and cross-indexed, which will 
answer every question of the prospective home 
builder.” 

Several more of these daily ideas will be 
found in the specimen page reproduced in an- 
other column. It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that the cuts on this page show the ac- 
tual size of the book, which is much larger than 
the illustrations indicate, measuring 4% inches 
wide by 7% inches long—in other words, handy 
coat-pocket size. 

The author states in his preface that these 
ideas were derived from many sources, includ- 
ing the individual operations of successful re- 
tailers and “the lumber trade press, which 
weekly and monthly serves retailers with a 
plate of golden merchandising nuggets.” It 
matters little, however, where the ideas came 
from; the big thing is where they “land,” and 
the use that is made of them. It is hoped that 
a host of retailers will make this extraordinarily 
compact compendium of merchandising ideas 
their constant pocket and desk companion dur- 
ing the year that lies ahead. 

And, what a fine Christmas present this book 
will make! Retail lumbermen should not only 
buy it for themselves, but should present it to 
their sons and the other “youngsters” that are 
coming up in their businesses, as well as to every 
other associate or employee who has anything 
to do with selling, advertising, or creating 
business or good will. 

The second section of the book, already re- 
ferred to, comprises a comprehensive index of 
over 3,500 items that may be sold profitably by 
building material retailers, together with an 
index of the consumer uses for these items. 
This is a most valuable feature, as it affords 
dealers and their salesmen hundreds of sug- 
gestions for sales opportunities that without 


such a check-list might be overlooked. Not 
only the usual stock items are listed, but some 
unusual ones, although nothing that might not 
be sold profitably by energetic merchandisers 
in the building material field. The fact that 
the consumer use for each item is indicated 
adds to the value of this section. An effort 
has been made to list the uses that are some- 
times overlooked by retailers in their sales pro- 
motion work. This list of commodities will 
also be found useful as a guide to seasonal cam- 
paigns, as a basis for an inventory stock and 
purchase guide, and in many other ways. 

Announcement of publication of this book 
was made by Mr. Hood at the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Leaders of Lumber and 
Fuel Dealers of America, held in Chicago last 
week, of which organization he is the president. 

By special arrangement, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is able to offer the book to its 
readers at the publisher’s price of $2 each, 
postpaid, or in lots of six or more to the same 
address, at $1.50 each, delivered. 

In this connection, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN also can supply Mr. Hood’s earlier work, 
entitled “Profitable Lumber Retailing,” at $3.50 
per copy, postpaid. This is a much larger. book 
(of some 400 pages) which has been referred 
to as a masterpiece of lumber merchandising 
literature, fully warranting its title. “Profitable 
Lumber Retailing” sells regularly at $3.50, but 
by special arrangement with the author the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is enabled to offer 
both books for $5, postpaid. Either together 
or singly these two business-building books 
will make a holiday gift that anyone connected 
with the retailing of lumber and other building 
materials would be delighted to receive. 
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Mon., Weekly Special—Kitchen Cabinets. Banks, 
Jan. 12 building and loan associations, realtors, public 
service companies are constantly on the look- 
out for attractive displays. Build a travel- 
ing display for each season and rotate them 
among your downtown window display oppor- 
tunities. 
eet... sinsssianmlandanpitehasipesibniinisiaianciiaaneniteimaaaieptions 
i... sasaiinibindctieeiig ledpalealailetapensembannndutaaaiainie 
I<... ius sve niiitteinintssnblepnatiguiahnicbeiejaemmaniginacnogpeecbibanen 
AI... cusciessdbeinsnianirchaapdieensulipauminannntiininctoanihayiiie 
a seat la nebepnapaionidiainiie 
Tues., Organize “Handy Man’ agency for jobbing 
Jan. 13 carpenters and establish system for securing 
business for these individuals and checking 
follow-up and results. 
PRE wncenececencosccnscovccassocetnectocosossocessessoconnaessoounseowssoesusensess 
es EI SRL ae ee ae ee ee 
Action 
iii citi cnnsessciesinsiaailincnnncceniciicsighaetioemnpnscctsencnotaeecee 
EEE eS Oe eee eee 
Wed., Organize system for clipping, filing and index- 
Jan. 14 ing valuable trade journal articles and ideas. 


Also file and index constructive business ideas 
and articles from other sources. 











SUMMARY OF WEEKS SALES BUILDING WORK. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Retailer Adds New Lines 


Datitas, TeEx., Dec. 8—‘“We believe that 
lumber dealers are going to find it necessary 
to take on additional lines to go with their lum- 
ber business, if they are to make their invest- 
ment profitable.” This statement by J. R. 
Clem, president Clem Lumber Co., of this city, 
expresses the policy which governed that con- 
cern in recently opening a new store with 
complete merchandising and display facilities. 
“We are very well pleased with the amount of 
business our new store has done since it was 
opened,” Mr. Clem continued. 

By doing some remodeling and enlarging of 
its office and warehouse building, including put- 
ting in three nice show windows next to the 
main street side, the company was able to pro- 
vide a very nice store layout, equipped with 
uptodate fixtures and all facilities for display 
purposes, especially designed for this particular 
business. The layout is about as attractive as 
any high-grade downtown store in the average 
city. 

In addition to paints and hardware, which 
have been handled by the company for some 
time, other lines have taken on, including paint 
spraying machines, electric refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, radios and a small line of elec- 
trical appliances, including lighting globes. 
Commenting on the addition of these lines, 


Mr. Clem made the statement quoted at the 
beginning of this story. 

The store was formally opened to the public 
on a recent evening, a general reception be- 
ing held from 7 to 10 o'clock, with appropriate 
floral decorations and music. All ladies at- 
tending were requested to register, whereupon 
they received a can of Duco household paint, 


The editor of this department asked O. T. 
Barry, president of the Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, what results his 
company has obtained from its Christmas ad- 
vertising in past seasons, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“While we can not see that our Christmas 
advertising develops any great volume of im- 
mediate business, of course some small stuff is 
sold. However, that kind of advertising pur- 
sued from year to year, properly adjusted to 
the various seasons, pays in the long run, we 
believe, for we have by that method induced an 
ever increasing number of folks to think of 
us when in need of certain classes of material. 
In that way the advertising does us more good 
than immediate sales of the specific items ad- 
vertised.” 





storing moldings. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Diamond-Shaped Bins for Moldings 


A representative of the American Lumberman who recently had 
the pleasure of visiting the yard of the Holland Lumber Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, noticed an unusual and convenient method of 
Believing that this would be of interest to 











here shown. 





many readers he brought his camera into action with the result 
It will be noted that this molding rack, which faces 
one of the alleys, consists of horizontal bins, diamond-shaped. One 
of the yardmen, who ought to know, informed the reporter that 
the moldings are easily handled into and out of these bins, and 
that they keep clean therein, as practically no dust enters. 











Scheme for Displaying Hinges 


Suspended over the sales counter in the 
builders’ hardware section of the Boise-Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Longmont, Colo., is a panel of 
wood on which are displayed the various types 
and sizes of strap and T hinges handled. On 
one side are strap hinges and on the other T 
hinges and hasps. 

When a customer calls for a hinge Manager 
A. H. Lauenstein asks whether strap or T js 

















This shows the display of T hinges. On the 
reverse side of the board the strap hinges are 
similarly displayed 


wanted, then swings the board around to the 
side on which the variety the customer wants 
is shown. In a jiffy the customer selects the 
size and it is taken from the stock on the 
shelves. 





City Yard Sells to Farmers 


A certain metropolitan lumber company has 
developed quite a trade with farmers and other 
rural residents by using newspaper advertising 
of a special character. The company referred 
to is the Woodhead Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the advertisements appear in the 
farm and garden section of the Sunday issues 
of one of the newspapers of that city. 

These advertisements appear in space always 
of the same size, and are embellished with a 
cut of the company’s trade character, “Woody.” 
The message is different in each advertisement, 
but is always directed toward some definite 
farm need. They are evidently read by the 
people whose attention is sought, and help to 
fix in their minds the fact that this company 
gives special attention to the farm trade, rather 
than advertising lumber in a general way. 

For instancé, one week the advertisement 
may read like this: “Make your chickens happy 
—there is nothing a hen likes better after a 
tough session on the nest than to sit back on 
the perch in her attractive home and talk about 
her day’s work. Build her a house she'll be 
proud of.” 

Another says: “Beg, borrow, but don’t steal, 
the cash necessary to put in those improve- 
ments now. Building materials haven’t been so 
cheap since Noah laid the keel for his Lipton 
Cup Contender. Prices are going to change 
and they won’t be down.” 

Still another of the ads asks: “How about 
a garage? The family chariot doesn’t like to 
be freckled by the summer sun or drenched by 
the winter’s rain any more than a bathing 
beauty does. It’s bad for the epidermis. You 
can build a nice garage, for the cost of a paint 
job.” 

The company advertises special prices on 
lumber suitable for farm and ranch purposes, 
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and announces that plans will be furnished free 
for all types of equipment so that the customer 
can build it himself. Orders come in by mail 
or ‘phone as a result of these advertisements, 
some of them from considerable distances. This 
demonstrates that a special demand can be built 
up by using specialized methods. 


Aid Drive on Unemployment 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 6.—Supporting the 
movement inaugurated by the Tacoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce to reduce unemployment in 
Tacoma, retail lumber dealers of the city have 
agreed to give discounts up to 20 percent on 
material ordered for the purpose of remodeling 
or repairing homes during the next thirty days. 
The local firms entering into this agreement 
include the City Lumber Co., Gray & Edwards, 
Jacobson Lumber Co., Model Lumber Co., Re- 
liance Lumber Co., John Dower Lumber Co., 
Independent Lumber Co., Liberty Lumber Co., 
Pankey & Chapman and the Saxon Lumber Co. 


A Rainbow in the Sky 


QO. T. Barry, president Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, reports under 
date of Dec. 5: 

“In this morning’s mail we received remit- 
tances from twenty-six people, representing a 
cross-section of the entire population—people 
in all classes and vocations.” 








Stages a Modernizing Show 


One of the live retail lumber concerns of 
the East that has recognized the opportunities 
for increasing business that lie in the realm 
of modernizing is the West Seneca Lumber Co., 
of Lackawanna, N. Y., which recently staged 
a modernizing show. This event was held to 
commemorate the opening of the company’s 
new and modern show room, which displayed 
a complete line of unpainted furniture, built-in 
appliances of various sorts, and other materials 
used in modernizing and beautifying the home. 
To stimulate sales of material for modernizing 
purposes, the company recently made a spe- 
cial offer of 10 percent off regular price, good 
for thirty days only. This offer included such 
features as a new roof, shingling and insulat- 
ing the exterior walls, in fact modernizing and 
repair work of every sort. An easy payment 
plan covering such work is offered, with the 
slogan, “We can modernize your home as low 
as $10 per month.” 


Check and Double Check 


Inaccurate mailing lists are a source of con- 
tinuous expense, and worse. The New Year is 
: good time to stop that leak. Here’s how to 
lo it: 

Check over the mailing list with the postal 
clerk before addressing for a mailing. Uncle 
Sam allows a post office to indicate wrong ad- 
dresses, to check off undeliverable names, 
though it can not add new names. A fixed 
charge of 65 cents per hour is permitted to be 
made for this work. It is cheaper to pay this 
little service bill than to buy and stamp mail 
that goes in with the “nixies” and comes back 
to the sender. 

Almost every retail lumber dealer who uses 
a mailing list for advertising purposes finds 
that each time he mails out advertising matter 
to that list, more or less of it comes back from 
the post office, as undeliverable. Persons who 
have been customers die, move away, or, if in 
the country, perhaps get-their mail at a differ- 
ent post office. The postage paid on such 
pieces, as well as the printing cost, is wasted. 
_ Furthermore, when some pieces of mail have 
impertect addresses, but can be delivered, they 
lose some of their good effect, as the recipients 
note that the sender evidently does not know 
their names or addresses. The result is some- 
what the same, though in less degree, as mis- 
calling their names in speaking to. them. 
Checking of the mailing list will save some 


duplication in mailing. You may have the same 
party on your list as “James Brown,” “J. B. 
Brown” and as “Maplecrest Farms.” The post 
office can eliminate such duplications and save 
you money. There have even been instances 
when the dealer has had the same person on 
his books under two different names, thus con- 
fusing accounts. 

It is not enough to check the list yourself 
by what mail comes back to you undelivered. 
You need the double check that eliminates all 
the mistakes and adds to the accuracy and 
efficiency of the mailing. 





Making Sport Boost Business 


A favorite in the commerciai basketball 
league of Seattle, Wash., the quintet of stars 
of the Groger Lumber Co. of that city, pub- 
licize its business before throngs of spectators, 
and later through extensive newspaper pub- 


New Office Is Well Designed 


CHATHAM, Ont., Dec. 6.—A striking illus- 
tration of good office designing, combined with 
remodeling and practical display of lumber and 
building material stocks, was shown recently 
to the dealers attending a meeting of the 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Chatham, when they had an op- 
portunity to inspect the new office of the P. G. 
Piggott Lumber Co. 

“Show your prospect what you can do for 
him,” is a principle exemplified in the new of- 
fice building. The former office was a couple 
of blocks east of the mill. The new office is 
alongside of the mill, and is remodeled from 
the company’s old stable. 

The plant is located close to a residential 
district, and the office is designed to harmonize 
with its surroundings. Located a little dis- 
tance back from the road, the building is de- 
signed on attractive colonial lines, in a color 
scheme of cream, with 














green trim. Wide lap- 
siding is used. The 
house is approached by 
a walk in red concrete. 

The layout inside the 
office follows the plan 
of a small _ colonial 
house. A_ wide hall 
leads to the staircase 
at the back. To the 
right of the entrance 
is the main office, cor- 
responding to a large 
living room. To the 
left of the entrance, 
double glazed doors 
open upon a showroom, 
corresponding to the 
lining room space. Back 
of this is the secretary- 
treasurer’s office, repre- 





New office of the P. G. Piggott Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 


— that reaches many thousands of sport 
ans. 

Fighting on the gym floors for the honor of 
the lumber company, the set of basketball stars 
of this enterprising concern has attracted con- 
sidetable attention among the many thousands 
of fans who watch the closely contested games, 
and read with interest the subsequent accounts 
of the various plays, goals, basket tosses and 
score of the lumber team. Tlie name of the 
lumber company receives a full measure of pub- 
licity for the sterling sportsmanship of the 
players. 

Ben E. Forp is the new head of the F. D. 
Bearly Lumber Co.’s Capitol Hill yard in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Mr. Ford has been in the 
lumber business for 21 years, being for the last 
15 years manager of the Baughman Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Ponca City, Okla. 





Building Contracts Drop 


November contracts for new construction of 
all types awarded in the 37 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains totaled $253,573,700, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
compared with $337,301,400 in October, 1930, 
and $391,012,500 in November, 1929. 

Of the November, 1930 total, $101,096,000 
was for new. non-residential buildings ; $80,781,- 
900 for residéntial structures; and $71,695,800 
for public works and utilities. Total new con- 
struction contracted for during the eleven 
elapsed months of 1930 was valued at $4,275,- 
598,600 as compared with $5,437,922,400 for the 
corresponding eleven months of 1929. 

Of the thirteen Dodge territories eleven 
showed declines in November from both the 
preceding. month and November, 1929; the 
New Orleans territory alone showed gains 
over both periods; while the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict showed a gain over November, 1929, and 
a loss from October, 1930. 


senting the kitchen. Be- 
hind the staircase is a 
passageway with wash- 
room and small cloak- 
room. Above the passage the stair is left ex- 
posed, to illustrate correct stair construction. 
Upstairs, a hall runs from the landing to the 
front of the house. The rooms correspond to 
three bedrooms and a bathroom. One is used 
for drafting, estimating and as a board room. 
Another is a filing room, and in front of this 
is a larger room, used as the president’s office. 
The interior of the building illustrates prac- 
tical application of many kinds of building ma- 
terials. The ground floor trim is red gum. 
The staircase is fir. The president’s office is in 
red gum. The rest of the upstairs is fir. In 
the main office the flooring is a cheap factory 
grade in a mixture of birch and maple, numer- 
ous short lengths being used. The wear is 
heaviest in this part of the building and the 
idea is to show the possibilities of a cheap 
factory grade of flooring. In the downstairs 
hall No. 1 birch is used; in the secretary’s of- 
fice, No. 1 maple; in the showroom, basket- 
weave oak. The upstairs flooring is in various 
grades of oak. The filing room floor is in 
short length oak. A number of wall finishes 
are demonstrated. Downstairs windows are 
out-swinging, while upstairs they swing in. 
The office was designed and planned by W. 
L. Cucksey, secretary-treasurer of the company. 





Correcting an Error 


In a story telling of the formal opening of 
‘the Ben Nuzum Lumber Co.’s yard at Alma 
Center, Wis., appearing in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the State was er- 
roneously printed as “Michigan.” The error 
was ‘due.to a slip in the editorial machinery, 
and a sincere apology is tendered Mr. Nuzum 
and his organization for locating this -yard in 
the wrong State. As stated in the story ap- 
pearing last week, the formal opening of this 
yard was made the occasion of a big commu- 
nity event, attracting one of the largest crowds 
ever gathered in Alma Center. 
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Begin in the Woods 
and Mill > 2 


[In this article, “James E. Fox, jr.,” son of a 
retail lumber dealer, having completed his col- 
lege course, is supposed to be calling on “John 
B. Winnings,” a southern pine manufacturer 
and wholesaler, seeking advice as to the best 
way of learning his father’s business.] 


“Have a seat, Jim. I am glad to see you. 
The last time I saw you was when you, with 
your father, visited our plant five years ago. 
Before answering your many questions I wish 
to congratulate you for using common sense 
and good judgment in asking a manufacturer 
and wholesaler for this information, instead of 
going first to some good retailer. It proves 
to me, Jim, that you have given this subject 
some serious thought yourself, and have de- 
cided that it is absolutely necessary to get 
right down to the foundation of things, right 
into the very heart of this great industry; that 
you appreciate and un- 
derstand how closely 


lived the Golden Rule—“Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you”; so, from 
the very beginning this lumber yard has been 
built upon a sofid foundation, that has stood 
every test, both of prosperity and adversity. 
Do you wonder at its success, at the prosperity 
that has come with such able management? 
Perhaps you are somewhat surprised that I 
know so much about your father and his lum- 
ber yard. Twenty-five years of doing business 
with each other explains that, and my annual 
visits to this yard have kept me in touch with 
just what is going on from time to time. From 
a very small beginning it stands today a pro- 
gressive, modern lumber yard, a monument to 
your father’s integrity and business foresight. 
I have told you this little story, my boy, so 
that you may in a way understand what a won- 
derful heritage your father will leave to you— 
a legacy that will be worth more than silver or 


—_. 


Study Manufacturing 
Processes First, 
Inspector Advises 


many wonderful surprises for you out there, 
You will learn on that trip the business part 
of properly cutting and sending to the mill the 
logs, as well as the difference in the texture 
and grain of the wood. 

Next we would have you use the balance of 
your time at the plant. In the sawmill you will 
be taught the importance of proper sawing; this 
means correct sizes and grades. You learn just 
how we get this beautiful edge-grain flooring 
stock, and the fine finish lumber for interior 
work, such as door jambs, casing and base 
stock. You will receive a complete course in 
grades and manufacture from an expert; a man 
trained in this line will show you the real 
beauty and utility value of lumber. The art of 
saving lumber—taking care of the leaks—vwill 
also be demonstrated. Remember, right here, 
my boy, it is the leaks or waste that eat right 
into the heart of the lumberman’s profits. By 

all means find your 





allied are the two 
branches of the lumber 





leaks and stop them. 
Your next halt out 
of the sawmill will be 


industry; that they are 
for the most part de- 
pendent one upon the 
other; that the success 
or failure of either af- 
fects the other. 

The very first thing I 
wish to say, my boy, is 
this: Your own clean 
living and your good 
habits qualify you to 
make the start. Next 
comes your training in 
college, and as your 
father’s friend, I am 
proud of the fine rec- 
ord you made there. 
Now then, you are 
ready for some of the 
practical points of the 


HIS letter won second 
prize in the American 
Lumberman’s_ contest 

for best letters advising a 
young man _ contemplating 
entering the retail lumber 
business. The writer is Wil- 
liam A. Wingard, chief in- 
spector of the Pine Valley 
Lumber Co., Pine Valley, 
Okla., a subsidiary of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. In re- 
sponse to request of the 
American Lumberman for a 
little “background” informa- 
tion concerning himself, Mr. 
Wingard writes: “For about 











twenty years I have been a 
student of southern pine. My 
work has been in practically 
every department in the 
manufacturing end, though 
mostly relating to grades 
and manufacture. My pres- 
ent position is that of chief 
inspector, in charge of 
grades and manufacture. As 
you know, the Dierks organ- 
ization ranks very high in 
the production of southern 
pine. We take great pride 
in our manufacture and 
grades, and the lumber trade 
has come to know that the 
name ‘Dierks’ on lumber 


the green chain, where 
you are taught proper 
piling of the lumber. 
This is very important, 
as all of our lumber 
is dried by steam in 
modern dry kilns. You 
are taught the proper 
process of drying lum- 
ber, just when and how 
to spray to prevent 
checking, the moisture 
content, the temperature 
of kilns etc. One of the 
most important things 
about lumber is its 
proper drying, so that 
there will be very little 
shrinkage after manu- 
facture. Our lumber 
has stood very high in 








game. Everything 
points very favorably 
towards your success, 
about which we will 


stands for something.” 


all of our tests along 
this line. Our moisture 








talk later. Your father’s 

business has been built on a firm foundation. 
The truth of this statement is verified by the 
success which he has attained as a retail lum- 
ber merchant. What is this foundation? The 
first stone laid was a natural desire to engage 
in this kind of business. The very beauty of 
wood made its appeal. Your father learned the 
grades of lumber by working for the other fel- 
low, long hours, with much study of the rules 
at night after working hours. The second stone 
was the location, in the community where he 
was reared; this had its many advantages. He 
had a large acquaintance and lots of friends to 
start with. The third stone that he placed in 
this foundation was honesty, which meant fair 
and square dealing, and a successful business 
was ensured from the very start. The fourth 
stone, my boy, is just this—he put his heart 
into the work. He used his head, also his 
hands, and above all, he made this business his 
one great study. The fifth foundation stone 
was placed, this being good housekeeping, 
which means clean, inviting premises in which 
to transact business, and well-kept stocks of 
lumber. The sixth stone was kind, courteous 
treatment to all, establishing confidence with 
the public, catering to their interests and indi- 
vidual needs. He gave his own personal serv- 
ice without charge. Last, but not least, he has 


gold. I wish first to impress upon you the im- 
portance of this step you are about to take, 
the real and serious task before you. There 
are many things you must know; some of these 
problems it is best you work out for yourself, 
which will bring about self-confidence. This is 
a great game, my boy, and if you don’t learn 
something new each day, then it’s your off day. 
It takes plenty of time to even partly master the 
lumber business, in any branch of the industry. 

Now, Jim, answering your first question, I 
would say no, don’t make your entry into the 
business by piling lumber in your father’s yard. 
Oh, yes, my boy, I understand by your expres- 
sion just what you are thinking. I know you 
do not feel too good to do this, but wait. Sup- 
pose you go home and ask your dad for a 
month’s vacation yourself. On account of your 
close application to your school work he will 
grant this request. Then.you come to our plant 
as our guest. Our chief inspector of grades 
and manufactures will take you in charge, and 
the final results will be a great surprise for 
your dad, when you return home. Fine, Jim, 
my boy; I like that smile of approval! 

First, you will go out to our logging camp 
with our woods superintendent. Spend four or 
five days in the great forests, the very source 
of all our fine lumber. Nature has in store 


content runs from 8 to 
12 percent. In the re- 
working plant, you are taught just how to rip 
and trim for grades. Instead of using edgers 
in our sawmill we do this work better in our 
reworking plant. This unit will teach you many 
things, how to conserve lumber by eliminating 
waste; very little lumber is wasted here—one 
of the important reasons for operating a de- 
partment of this kind. In the storage shed for 
rough lumber you are taught the proper care 
of lumber before it is manufactured and shipped. 
In the planing mill you will be taught how to 
use your caliper rule, and to apply the grading 
rules to the different classes of lumber. Of 
course, you must have a note book, so that you 
may keep a record of some of the more impor- 
tant things you may wish to remember; this 
will serve later as a reference book. In the 
shipping department you will be taught just 
how to load lumber, another very important 
part of the game. It is very necessary that this 
lumber reach the customer in just as good 
shape as it was when shipment leaves the plant. 
Any lumber company that takes so much pride 
to manufacture and grade lumber as nearly per- 
fect as it can be made and then tolerates care- 
less, slovenly methods in loading, is certainly 
the loser, and the greater part of its efforts 
will have been for naught. gS you see the im- 
portance of cleaning and papering box cars, and 
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stripping. This lumber must be as compact as 
possible to prevent shifting and damage in tran- 
sit. Real business pride along this line ensures 
your entire satisfaction when you receive your 
carload of lumber. ; ; 

At the completion of this course you will 
enter your father’s yard with much of the 
knowledge about the manufacturing end that is 
so necessary for every retail lumberman to 
possess. You will learn in one month many 
things very important for you to know, and 
it then will be easier for you to learn what you 
must know in the yard. The very first and 
natural thing you will do is to see if the lum- 
ber in this yard is true to grade and sizes. 
If it is properly stored you may be able to 
show old John (the man in charge of your 
father’s sheds) some new tricks about piling 
lumber. You can very easily demonstrate the 
value of piling 2x4’s edgewise, instead of in 
the old flat way. Piling edgewise prevents 
crooks and twists. 

While you have made fine progress in your 
work, you are not yet a lumberman, but just 
a student. The first thing you must learn is 
your father’s system of doing business. He 
has made a success; it is now your duty to take 
charge, carry on, and manage this yard in your 
father’s absence. I understand he is to have a 
vacation, so you will be thrown on your own 
resources. You must have the ability to pur- 
chase lumber right, to sell right, and to direct 
the affairs of this yard with a strong, steady 
hand and brain. You must be able to think and 
act for yourself, you must put your heart into 
your work, never allow yourself to get ex- 
cited, confused or mad. When an order of lum- 
ber is returned from some dissatisfied contrac- 
tor, make it your business to adjust this to his 
entire satisfaction, win his confidence and never 
stoop to betray it. Be generous to a fault; 


have a high regard for those who are working 
for you; make them feel that you appreciate 
their efforts; treat them fairly in the way of 
salary and living conditions ; be slow to criticize, 
but ready to teach a man the proper way of 
doing things. Make improvements whenever 
possible, after you have given the subject much 
study. Your father will expect you to become 
a better lumberman than he has been; very 
gently he is shifting the responsibility of this 
business upon your strong, young shoulders. 
It is up to you to be wise and act according 
to his advice, to go right into this job whole- 
heartedly, armed with a great determination and 
the will-power necessary for results. Master 
one thing at a time. Take time to deliberate, to 
think, to work out supposedly hard problems. 
I would make it my business very carefully to 
study everything out for myself in this yard. I 
would place confidence in the old reliable em- 
ployees your father has in his service. I would 
work slowly but surely, going into details in 
every department. Then I would make it my 
business to see that each department was work- 
ing and paying dividends. I positively would 
not tolerate a loafer. Each entire unit must 
function for results. I would carefully study 
the lumber needs of my community, and make 
it my business to supply them. I would recom- 
mend beautiful lawns, with wood furniture for 
them. You will be surprised how the idea will 
spread once you start to push the sale of lawn 
chairs, settees, swings and trellises. What is 
more beautiful or inviting than a lovely flower 
or vine climbing a well made trellis of the many 
different and attractive patterns that we make? 
Even a wooden flower pot, made right, has its 
place in the home. Of course, this is just a 
side-line, but its the small things that count. 
You will find out at our mill about the new 
fad, Notti-Pine paneling, and the different de- 


signs in which it is made. This is an early 
American idea that is coming back, one that is 
recognized for its beauty and oddity; or, we 
might say, an old style returned, and a great 
many people are demanding it. 

Create as much as possible a demand for 
lumber, then the rest is easy. This brings us 
to the end of our interview. These, my boy, 
are just a few pointers given to you as a 
starter. We are all just students in this great 
work, and you get exactly what you put: into 
this work. If you put forth much effort in the 
proper way, you will receive much. You will 
find pitfalls and snares in the lumber business. 
When you find them, be wise and avoid them. 
If you measure up to the high ideals and stand- 
ards expected of you, and show to the world 
that you can get results on your own initiative, 
and sell your service—then success is yours. 

Don’t forget the best. A little story as the 
curtain falls. A Scotch lad found himself 
forced on account of poverty to herd sheep on 
the mountain slopes of Scotland. In his heart 
he had longed for gold, so that he might have 
more of the comforts of life. One fine morn- 
ing while watching his sheep, he saw a very 
beautiful flower, of beauty such he had never 
seen before. He plucked the flower and imme- 
diately a cave opened upon the mountainside. 
Going in he found on all sides great chests of 
gold. A little fairy said: “Help yourself.” 
After filling all his pockets, he started out. 
“Don’t forget the best,” shouted the little fairy. 
He went back and picked out larger pieces of 
gold, still the fairy kept shouting, “Don’t forget 
the best.” He could carry no more, so he went 
out, but found to his dismay that all of his 
gold had turned to withered leaves and that he 
had left on the table the beautiful flower—the 
key to all this treasure. So, I say to you, Jim, 
“Don’t forget the best!” 


Louisianians Oppose Change in Cement Sales Plan 


Monroe, La., Dec. 8.—Opposition to the new 
plan of handling cement by dealers, recently 
adopted by a number of manufacturers, was 
voiced in the quarterly meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association here last Saturday, a resolu- 
tion being adopted stating in effect that “no 
cement manufacturers should quote or sell any 
contractor on any job direct, or invoice any ma- 
terial to the contractor and then paying a dealer 
a commission; that any refund at the end of 
the year is not to enter into the selling price of 
cement.” The distribution of cement furnished 
the major discussion at the session. 

The action of the Louisiana dealers’ organi- 
zation was to some extent anticipated inasmuch 
as the problem presented in the change of pol- 
icy by a number of manufacturers had been dis- 
cussed at district meetings. Criticism of the 
new policy centered on the section in the plan 
relating to contractors, it being asserted that 
if it were allowed to stand it would open the 
way to the development of unethical practices 
as relating to contractors and for that reason 
should be eliminated. Assertion was also made 
that cement manufacturers should sell their 
product outright to dealers as is the case with 
lumber. 

The meeting opened with President W. H. 
Managan, of Lake Charles, presiding. The 
delegates were accorded a welcome to Monroe 
by Mayor Arnold Bernstein. A’ discussion of 
the association’s finances followed after which 
resolutions adopted by the Lafayette district on 
the distribution of cement, sand and gravel were 
presented. Preliminary discussion of these 
matters resulted in the deferring of action on 
sand and gravel until the cement problem could 
be handled. 

Competition of a brick manufacturer in 
Texas who delivers to contractors in Vivian, 
La., by truck at $11 a thousand was told the 
dealers by C. C. Patterson, of the Vivian Lum- 


ber Co. The distance hauled is 35 miles. He 
said there should be a better understanding 
among dealers and manufacturers. 

Discussion of the cement problem was opened 
by Lysle Peters, P. C. Connell, and Felix 
Terzia. Mr. Peters suggested that cement dif- 
ferentials be quoted firm and let the dealer get 
what he can. Mr. Terzia declared that if sell- 
ing policies are to be changed they should be 
placed on the same basis as lumber, with deal- 
ers handling all work and no manufacturer’s 
salesmen quoting contractors, or helping con- 
tractors get large jobs. The contact of the ce- 
ment manufacturer with contractors on larger 
jobs, he declared, prevents dealers from making 
the sales direct and getting the proper profit. 
He also asserted the cement industry should 
get away from its abnormal discounts, stating 
that dealers accounted to from 45 to 49 percent 
of total cement sales during the eighteen months 
ended June 30, 1930. The problem created in 
the cement industry, he charged, is due to the 


control of the product by the manufacturers to. 


final consumption. 

C. C. Patterson said there are too many ce- 
ment salesmen on the job; that he and other 
dealers were hounded by them; that it is im- 
possible for a dealer to buy from all cement 
manufacturers. 

W. F. Trieschmann, East Arkansas Lumber 
Co., Lake Providence, La., said he would pre- 
fer the cement companies sell direct to dealers 
and let the dealers get what they can on re-sale. 
This view was affirmed by J. Frank Carroll, 
F. Lysle Peters, J. A. Gilbert, Elmer C. Slagle, 
G. S. Farmer, G. J. Deville, W. S. Patton and 
Bruce Frizzell. 

A. M. Hauser, southern sales manager for 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., called upon to 
explain the new sales policy of that company, 
asserted the principal reason for the change 
was to insure to the dealers the 5 cents per 
barrel differential. He acknowledged that con- 


ditions existing between the cement manufac- 
turer, the retailer, and the contractor are bad 
and declared the time is opportune for correct- 
ing the situation. His company’s plan, he said, 
was to make one price so the dealer could be 
assured of his discount. 

When asked if it is the intention to sell a 
contractor direct in a place where there is no 
Lehigh dealer, Mr. Hauser said he only asked 
dealers there to quote his product at the quota- 
tions to give the contractor his choice of ce- 
ment. Questions were also asked by C. L. Giv- 
ens, W. S. Patton, J. A. Gilbert, G. J. Deville 
and J. Frank Carroll. 

At this point recess for luncheon was taken, 
the visiting delegates being the guests of the 
Monroe dealers. Elmer C. Slagle served as 
toastmaster, introducing visiting dealers from 
Ohio and the special entertainment. ‘ 
Sheppard, of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La., and president of the Southern Pine 
Association, spoke briefly. He said he was glad 
to see the cement manufacturers on the firing 
line with the lumber manufacturers. 

The afternoon session opened with further 
questioning of the cement representative. Asked 
by W. S. Patton what advantages the new 
policy had over the old, Mr. Hauser stated 
there would be more co-ordination and co- 
operation. Mr. Patton then asserted the 
“dealers were being put on probation.” To 
this Mr. Hauser declared the firm was en- 
deavoring to correct acknowledged existing 
evils. 

A committee composed of J. Frank Carroll, 
Felix Terzia, F. C. Connell, W. F. Triesch- 
mann and W., S.. Patton was named and after 
conferring brought in the resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously by the association. 
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Associated Leaders Plan for Profit 


Put “Cap Sheaf” on Inspiring Convention by Taking Pre- 
liminary Steps for Forming a Home Financing Company 


Lumber history was made in Chicago last 
week, when a group of progressive representa- 
tives of the retail branch of the industry came 
to the Rubicon—and crossed it. LRearicrs of 
history will remember that from that point 
Caesar swept on to supremacy. If history re- 
peats itself, lumber retailers who grasp the 
weapon about to be placed within their reach 
may achieve a victory that has been long de- 
ferred—that of control of their own sales, with- 
out fear of contractor domination, mail order 
competition, or unscrupulous price cutting. The 
means by which this is to be accomplished is 
the employment of the most powerful weapon 
known in modern  merchandising—that of 
financing purchases upon the deferred payment 
plan. 

Decisive action taken at the fourth annual 
convention of the Associated Leaders of Lumber 
& Fuel Dealers of America, held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week, looking to the 
formation of a gigantic mortgage corporation 
owned and controlled by the lumber industry, 
seems to bring these possibilities within the 
reach of retailers who conform to the require- 
ments. The big news of the action 
taken, with other highlights of the 
convention, was broadcast to the lum- 
ber trade by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN through its report of the meet- 
ing appearing on pages 43 and 44 of 
last week’s issue, but realizing that 
additional details are eagerly awaited, 
the following information is present- 


ed: of the Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America held in Chicago last week, 
as leaders or participants in the various discus- 
sions. Of these sixty “Leaders of the Leaders”’ 
subscribers to 


1. The plan for the formation of 
an industry-owned and_ controlled 
mortgage company for providing 
funds for the financing of home build- 
ing and modernizing jobs, is the re- 
sult of long study and collaboration 
by President Arthur A. Hood and 
other members of the headquarters 
staff of the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America 
and the investment banking house of 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago and New York. 

2. The purposes of the plan are stated to 


(a) To meet the competitive problems aris- 
ing from the mail order merchandising of com- 
plete homes to the American consumer on the 
basis of a fifteen-year pay plan. 

(b) To provide a quality home to the con- 
sumer through the retail lumber dealer with 
adequate safeguards and guaranties in matters 
of design, workmanship, materials, finance and 
site economics, at the lowest reasonable cost. 

(c) To provide a continuous flow of funds 
for first and second mortgages up to 75 per- 
cent of the value of the consumer’s property, 
payable in equal monthly installments over a 
five to fifteen year period. 

(d) To provide short term monthly pay- 
ment financing for modernizing. 

(e) To co-ordinate the merchandising efforts 
of leading producers and distributers in the 
building industry around a trade-marked qual- 
ity home and a certified construction program. 

3. The participants are to be (a) selected 
manufacturers of quality building materials who 
qualify, and (b) selected retail lumber dealers 
who qualify. 

4. The capital structure contemplates that 
the manufacturers shall match the retailers’ 
money dollar for dollar, the former to sub- 
scribe $2,500,000 to be represented by 6 percent 
cumulative preferred stock, and the retailers to 
subscribe a like amount represented by com- 


fifty-four are 
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mon stock, the subscriptions to be payable an- 
nually over a period of three years. 

5. The bank group underwriting the financ- 
ing will be given warrants entitling the holders 
to purchase common stock at the founders’ pur- 
chase price over a period of years. 

The capital setup also contemplates eventual 
bond issues, to be sold to the public—after 
the corporation has been established on an 
earning basis—said issues to aggregate $28,333,- 
333, which with the capital stock will provide 
$33,333,333 for handling mortgages, based on 
75 percent of the value of the property divided 
as follows: $6,666,666 for second mortgages, 
for 15 percent of valuation, and $26,666,666 for 
first mortgages, representing 60 percent of val- 
uation. 

The banking sponsors of the plan authorized 
the statement that, allowing for liberal operat- 
ing costs, the corporation over a 5-year period 
should earn 20 percent per year on the com- 
mon stock, in addition to 6 percent paid on 
the preferred. These earnings provide that 
participating retailers will receive, in addition 
to $13.33 in mortgage facilities for each dollar 
invested in the common stock, cash dividends as 


A Significant Fact 


The names of sixty lumbermen appeared on 
the program of the fourth annual convention _ the. scores of splendid talks made 


regular 


voted by the directors; and, after expiration 
of the third year, they will receive in mortgage 
facilities annually 1314 times their original an- 
nual subscriptions, without additional invest- 
ment on their part. 

The management of the company is to be 
as follows: (a) The finance operation to be 
directed by an able banker; (b) the mortgage 
operation to be handled by a thoroughly cap- 
able mortgage operator; (c) the merchandising 
and industry contacts division to be handled by 
an experienced executive. These three exec- 
utives will be under the control of the board 
of directors, consisting of retailers and manu- 
facturers in equal number, in addition to the 
above three executives, and representatives of 
the banking interests. The industry control of 
the board will always be maintained. 

Qualifying manufacturers will be required to 
have a wide distribution of identified quality 
products, properly merchandised, as well as to 
purchase a pro-rata amount of preferred stock 
in the mortgage company. 

Participating dealers will be required to have 
satisfactory credit standings, to adopt a mer- 
chandising policy of controlled marketing of 
the complete home to the consumer, and to 
have the equipment and personnel to carry out 
such a policy, in addition to subscribing a mini- 
mum of $3,000 a year for three years to the 
common stock of the mortgage company. 

It is impossible in the limited space here 
available to give all the details of the plan, but 


the foregoing will give some idea of the finan- 
cial setup, and of the general plan under which 
it is proposed to operate the mortgage corpora- 
tion. 

When the plan came up for discussion, at 
the forenoon session of Thursday, Dec. 4, 
President Hood announced that a minimum of 
forty subscriptions to the common stock of the 
corporation by the retailers there present would 
insure the taking of the successive steps leading 
to formation of the corporation, which he hoped 
might be fully organized and functioning by 
April 1, 1931. As sixty leading retailers of 
the country, represented at the meeting, pro- 
ceeded enthusiastically to pledge the subscrip- 
tions of their companies, subject to ratification 
by their boards of directors where such action 
was necessary, this requirement was more than 
met, so that the way is clear for taking the 
next steps in the development of the plans 
leading to the actual formation of the corpora- 
tion. 

As was stated in the story of the convention 
appearing in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, this was primarily a merchandis- 
ing convention, the regular sessions each day, 
plus breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
sessions, being crowded with discus- 
sions of the best and most efficient 
selling methods and of yard adminis- 
tration. It is a matter of regret that 
space available in this issue permits 
only brief quotations from a few of 


during the sessions. When it is un- 
derstood that sixty lumbermen partici- 
pated in the program, the impossibility 
of including all in a single report will 
be apparent. However, many of the 
splendid ideas advanced will be passed 
along to readers in later issues. 
The opportunity for trade expansion 
the in the farm building field was pre- 
sented in a very interesting manner by 
Dr. Henry Giese of the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. 

Stating that farm buildings offer 
the lumbermen a great potential market, and 
that dealers have a responsibility for interest- 
ing farmers in structures best suited to their 
needs, Dr. Giese proceeded to lay down the 
proposition that “a farm building is a tool— 
just as much as a reaper or combine.” Farm 
buildings have not always been constructed so 
as best to serve the function of promoting the 
farmer’s profits. A dairy barn is nothing more 
or less than a milk factory, and should be de- 
signed and constructed so as to fulfill its pur- 
pose most efficiently. It is possible to arrange 
a barn so as to save labor costs to such ex- 
tent as to offset a large part of the cost of 
its construction. These and other pithy state- 
ments of similar tenor punctuated Dr. Giese’s 
very helpful address, which was illustrated with 
lantern slides showing the potential field for 
farm buildings in various: sections of the coun- 


ry. 

At the close of his address Dr. Giese made 
some simple experiments, with a blow-pipe and 
a sheet of paper, showing the effect of wind 
pressure, and applied the results to the con- 
struction of farm buildings, especially barns, 
saying that it is not possible in northern tem- 
peratures to keep a barn comfortable without 
insulation. 

Frank French, président French-Stamats 
(Inc.), a research and survey organization affili- 
ated with the Associated Leaders, with head- 
quarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, spoke of the 
importance of creating and maintaining good 
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will, saying, “We talk a good deal about mod- 
ernizing our yards—lets give due attention to 
modernizing our friends and customers—keep- 
ing the relationships in good repair. 

D. W. Glass, treasurer Keystone Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said that “to gain and hold 
the confidence of the public we must watch the 
character and quality of construction, which 
has been undermined by poor construction by 
unscrupulous contractors and jerry-builders.” 
He made a plea for reduction in retail costs 
so that the cost of home building may be kept 
down, thereby encouraging increased building. 

H. Foster Goslin, general manager T. 5S. 
Goslin Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J., easily 
carried off the oratorical honors of the con- 
yention, with an eloquent and inspiring address 
along the line of sales promotion, publicity and 
relations with the public, in the course of which 
he described the advertising methods followed 
by his company, which include the use of news- 
paper space, billboards, direct advertising, house 
organ and special letters. Mr. Goslin made the 
practical suggestion that dealers can easily ob- 
tain very valuable newspaper publicity by ’phon- 
ing or writing the local newspaper office, trans- 
mitting interesting items with a personal slant. 
“For instance,” said he, “how many of you 
dealers ‘phoned your local editors that you 
were coming to this convention, incidentally 


“a good test is that of whether he has saved 
money. If he has not been able to save for 
himself he will not be likely to make money 
for you as an executive in your organization. 
Other tests are—does he pay his debts? Is 
his home life pleasant? Do not allow a grouch 
in your organization—if he can not be happy 
in his work, he had better find another job. 
Have a capable man in training. We have 
found that it pays to share ownership with the 
key men. Each of our ten yards is a separate 
organization, and each manager is an officer of 
the local company.” 


Campaign Sold Many Brooder Houses 


Mr. Cavin then digressed to explain a suc- 
cessful brooder house selling campaign, which 
his men have put over. “We concentrated,” 
said he, “on one type of a 10x12 insulated house, 
which we sold at $115 to $125. One of our 
yards sold seventy-one of these brooder houses, 
besides several other chicken houses. Letters 
and testimonials from buyers afterward showed 
that use of insulation on the houses had suc- 
cessfully eliminated losses.” 

Robert S. Foster, president R. S. Foster 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., frankly de- 
clared that “the trouble with most of us is that 
we are lumbermen and not merchants.” He 
proceeded to say that it seems to be very dif- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., told of the better homes de- 
partment established by his company. “We 
must assume responsibility for faithful comple- 
tion of the job,” said he. “This is an obliga- 
tion we can not side-step.” 

C. S. Sherry, president Shoreline Lumber Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., told an interesting story of 
having had a telephone call from a husky 
Greek laborer. When the interview was fol- 
lowed up it was found that what the man was 
interested in was “how much house” he could 
buy for $55 a month. Talk concerning total 
cost of the completed job left him absolutely 
cold. The monthly payment was the only thing 
that interested him. A _ little questioning 
brought out the fact that he had $1,850 in the 
savings bank. It probably is needless to add 
that what at first seemed like an unpromising 
prospect was quickly turned into a very satis- 
factory sale. 


Makes “Service Calls” Productive 


One of the livest lumber merchandisers of 
the East, J. Earl Brightbill, of J. M. Bright- 
bill (Inc.), Hummelstown, Pa., said that the 
first step in “controlled selling” is controlled 
buying, adding that his firm carries only one 
kind or brand of each product handled, whether 
of lumber or specialties. Each morning a con- 
ference of salesmen is held in the office, and 
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One of the regular sessions of the Associated Leaders convention. 


telling them something about the purposes of 
the Associated Leaders, thereby getting some 
valuable publicity both for your own business 
and for the industry?” Not a hand was lifted 
in response to this challenge. 

However, L. D. Wallace, of St. Joseph, 
Mich., did some fast thinking and shot in the 
query, “Why not call the editor up after we 
get back home and tell him that we have been 
to the convention, and all the rest of it?” The 
suggestion was applauded and Mr. Goslin urged 
the members to act upon it. 

The Human Factor in Business 

An excellent talk on the human element in 
lumber-yard organization and administration 
was made by Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., 
who is interested in ten retail yards in Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana, affiliated as the 
Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated.” And right 
here a large bouquet, or medal, should be pinned 
on this organization because of the fact that 

r. Cavin and ten of his associates attended 
every session of the convention, including the 
two 8 o'clock breakfast meetings, which is 
some” record. 

“In hiring a young man,” said Mr. Cavin, 











ficult to make a merchant out of a lumberman. 
“The times are changing, and we are not keep- 
ing pace with them,” he added. The most 
outstanding mark of a merchant is that he 
marks his wares at a price that will yield him 
a profit. It is important to handle only reliable 
goods. “And,” said the speaker, “I believe the 
goods that are nationally advertised are the 
most reliable.” 

The consuming public may be divided into 
three classes, which he labeled, “the suspect, 
the prospect, and the customer.” The suspect 
is the man whom you see is thinking of build- 
ing something. You call on him and he be- 
comes a prospect—and if you are lucky he'll 
become a customer. To create a suspect and 
turn him into a prospect the dealer must ad- 
vertise, and must push doorbells, concluded Mr. 
Foster. 

H. B. Rickey, of the Madison Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., talked on the service the 
dealer should render to the small home owner, 
giving dependable building advice, and backing 
it up with good service. 

Speaking on sales promotion, John D. P. 
Kennedy, vice president Keystone Lumber Co., 


Notice arrangement of the tables, for convenience in taking notes 


the previous day’s business is analyzed. He 
told how “service calls” have been made pro- 
ductive of business. Formerly these calls were 
made only to check up on completed jobs, but 
now the salesmen are instructed to make them 
the means of developing other prospects in the 
neighborhood, with success. Incidentally, these 
visits are now called “observation calls” in- 
stead of service calls. It is insisted that sales- 
men shall contact at least fifteen persons a day. 


Instruction Classes for Employees 


P. A. Blanchard, secretary Madison Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La., said that his company 
has for four years conducted instruction classes 
for employees, in selling and servicing and on 
the points of good construction. He strongly 
advocated loyalty to the manufacturers whose 
products the dealer handles, saying that his 
firm handles and sticks to one line in all prod- 
ucts. A display room has been installed, and 
in order that it might produce maximum results 
in creating good will and making sales, all em- 
ployees are carefully trained as to how to meet 
and talk with the numerous visitors which this 
room has attracted to the company’s store. 
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Retailers Map the Past, Present and Future 


Individual lumbermen attending the fourth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America were practically unanimous 
in the belief that money to finance home building is the greatest need 


of the retailer today. 


In virtually all parts of the land the bulk of retail lumber business 


“All it takes is a little bit of courage,” 
said Mr. Anonymous. The writer heard him 
tell some friends that, but unfortunately 
could not stop just then to find out who 
the speaker was. 


“We've been very fortunate in New 
Mexico,” similingly said Kenneth J. Bald- 
ridge, of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque. “A business depression never 
reaches us until it’s very nearly over—we 
just get the tail end. You, see, we don’t de- 
pend on manufacturing, nor on the land- 
tilling variety of farming. We have the 
livestock industry, and the mining industry, 
to rely on, but our biggest asset is our 
climate, which annually brings thousands to 
the State for their health and which attracts 
so many tourists every year. Everything is 
ripe for good business in 1931 if we can just 
get the consumer off the fence where he has 
been sitting for the last twelve months. I 
am very optimistic regarding the outlook for 
next year.” 


“A fair volume of business, mostly repair- 
ing and remodeling, but some of it indus- 
trial,”” was the way O. H. Lammers, of the 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
characterized his experiences of the year. 
He continued: “We've been working like 
the deuce on remodeling business, spreading 
the idea of people spending their mioney on 
the home.” 


There was no gloom spread by I. N. R. 
Beatty, head of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., a line-yard concern with headquarters 
in Morris, Ill., and local yards in several Chi- 
cago suburbs. “Our business has been fair 
this year,” he said, “and things have been 
moving along just about all the time, even if 
the movement has been slow. We think 
things will be better next year.” 


G. Earle Warfel, of G. Sener & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa., and J. Earl Brightbill, of J. 
M. Brightbill (Inc.), Hummelstown, Pa., were 
at lunch with J. J. Helff, of Chicago, district 
manager of the Wood Conversion Co., when 
the writer wandered into the hotel coffee 
shop and stopped for a few minutes at their 
table. The most encouraging aspect of the 
business situation in that section of Penn- 
sylvania is the steady trade enjoyed by the 
dairy farmers, who sell their product to a 
milk chocolate factory. The two retailers 
expressed confidence in the prospects for 
business in 1931, aided as it will be by the 
Associated Leaders finance plan. 


“Financial conditions in Akron are differ- 
ent than you will find in most cities,” we 
were told by John J. Guinter, sales manager 
of the Hudson Lumber Co., the “certified ma- 
terial” dealer in Ohio’s great rubber manu- 
facturing center, “for there is more mort- 
gage money available from outside the city 
than one can borrow from inside Akron. One 
of our building and loan companies is the 
second-largest in the State, but they have 
less money to loan than can be secured from 
other cities, especially from life insurance 
companies and such organizations. The tire 
and rubber factories are and have been low 
in production, which of course has put a big 
crimp in payrolls. And the financiers have 
gone from extremely loose financing to ex- 
tremely tight financing. The only thing we 
can get is amortizing loans. This plan of 
the Associated Leaders will greatly help us.” 
Mr. Guinter speaks with authority upon the 
financial situation, for previous to entering 
the lumber business last February he had 
spent years in finance and real estate work. 
“There have been,” he continued, “more large 
buildings built in Akron this last year than 
before, for real estate more than commercial 
reasons, the south end of the business dis- 
trict seeking building activity to boost land 


values, and the central and north striving to 
hold the business where it is. But two large 
department stores have built south. Most of 
our business, though, comes in _ residence 
building and repairing and remodeling. We 
work with contractors to mutual advantage. 
The contractor knows of a building prospect, 
and, realizing that however good he is as 
a contractor he is not a salesman, he tells 
us about it. Then when we get the job we 
give him the first chance at the business he 
has thrown our way.” 


“We have not been hit as hard by the 
depression as many retailers have,” said E. C. 
West, of Tarentum, Pa., head of the Logan 
Lumber Co., a line-yard organization, who 
also was at lunch, with F. R. Lardner, man- 
ager of the Logan yard at New Kensington, 
Pa., when the writer found him. “You had 
an illustrated story about our ‘lumber store,’ 
as we call it, in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
just a few weeks ago. Our big trouble has 
been to get mortgage money, and this finance 
plan that was adopted in the meeting a few 
minutes ago will be a godsend to us.” 


“Our local retail trade for 1930 will be 
within 15 percent of last year’s business, 
which we think is pretty good,” said G. V. 
Bradbury, of the Lewis Manufacturing Co., 
Bay City, Mich. “Most of our trade is caused 
by the desire of our customers to make their 
homes more conveniently modern, or other 
remodeling work or repairing. We use that 
term ‘modernize’ in our advertising, rather 
than ‘remodel.’ ”’ 


As usual Osear Lampland, of the Lampland 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., was in an op- 
timistic frame of mind, tempered with a rea- 
sonable conservatism, His own business is 
rounding out the year in a fairly satisfactory 
way, showing not more than 10 to 15 percent 
decrease from last year. He looks forward to 
a good year’s business in 1931. 


We met Walter 8S. Kaehler, of the Fifth 
Avenue Lumber Co., Gary, Ind., just outside 
the door to the Gold Room. He had been 
unable to be present at the important 
finance-plan discussion of the morning ses- 
sion. “But,” he said, “I want to be sure to 
be in on anything that is said about it this 
afternoon. I expect that the plan will help 
a lot in Gary. The steel mills have been 
working only three days a week, and for a 
few months men and women will be slow 
about building or remodeling or repairing, 
finance plan or no finance plan, because they 
like to have a rather definite idea of just 
how they will meet the finance terms before 
they ‘wade into it,’ but with a good, workable 
and working method of obtaining the mort- 
gage money we will have more opportunity 
for business.” 


“New building activity has been slim,” said 
H. L. Beach, of Keokuk, Iowa, vice president 
of the Streeter Lumber Co., “but our sales 
have been up to last year’s, on account of 
modernizing and re-roofing operations.” 


0. O. Tichenor, president Owensboro Plan- 
ing Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., said that busi- 
ness has been rather slim the last year, in 
part due to lack of mortgage money for financ- 
ing building. “I know of two or three house 
jobs that could be sold right now,” said Mr. 
Tichenor, “if there was any way of financing 
the prospective owners.” His company keeps 
a salesman out visiting the farmers most of 
the time, and finds that this results in de- 
veloping enough prospects and business to 
make it pay. “In fact,” said he, “we have had 
to depend pretty largely on the farm business 
during the last year.” He confidently looks 
for better conditions to prevail next year. Mr. 
Tichenor, who has been a subscriber to this 


during the last year has been occasioned by repairing, remodeling and 
modernizing efforts rather than by the building of new homes. The 
members of the organization got a good healthy share of this business, 
because they have taken the trouble to learn merchandising methods and 
then have had the courage and,the stamina to apply them. 


journal for many years, remarked: “In my 
opinion the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints more 
good ideas and general information for re. 
tailers than all the other lumber trade papers 
combined.” 


H. H. Corwin, president Corwin Lumber Co,, 
Jackson, Mich., said that southeastern Michi- 
gan perhaps suffered as much from the de- 
pression as any part of the country, because 
of the manufacture of automobiles and acces- 
sories being the dominant industry. He saw 
some encouraging factors in the situation. 
“Dealers are studying hard how to improve 
their methods, which in itself is a sign of 
coming improvement,” said he. Another good 
sign noted was that speculative builders have 
been so largely eliminated from the picture; 
and yet another, that loan money for building 
is easier to secure because of the sound values 
on which construction loans are now based. 


“Our greatest difficulty,” said E. S. Lamm, 
of Danville, Ill., “has been the lack of mort- 
gage money for the financing of home build- 
ing. We expect this finance plan to help us, 
though, and are confident of better business 
conditions next year.” 





Predicts Unprecedented 
Era of Prosperity 


SaLeM, Mass., Dec. 9.—An era of prosperity 
such as the world has never seen was predicted 
by Walter Sherman Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and son 
of a Salem lumber dealer, speaking before the 
members of the Essex Institute in his native 
city of Salem. His address was delivered in 
Ames Hall on the site where Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell made his first experiments with 
the telephone more than sixty years ago. “As 
sure as I am standing here,” declared Mr. Gif- 
ford with convincing emphasis, “this depression 
will soon pass and we are about to enter a 
period of prosperity the like of which no coun- 
try has ever seen before; a new era of big 
business working for the fulfillment of its social 
obligations, a new development in industry to 
work out the problems of distributing what we 
have, on the basis that we have plenty to go 
around.” 

Mr. Gifford, himself an employee in his fa- 
ther’s lumber yard in his youth, spoke with the 
authority of the executive head of a great in- 
dustry with $6,000,000,000 in real property, an 
annual construction program exceeding $500,- 
000,000, employing 400,000 men and women, serv- 
ing 20,000,000 customers in the United States 
alone, and maintaining a great research depart- 
ment with a personnel of some 7,000 scientists, 
technicians and experts whose sole duty is to 
improve service and lower costs. 

After telling in his own inimitable way some 
fascinating details of the telephone and how it 
was first financed by a Salem man with $100,- 
000, and revealing the present business policies 
of the great corporation, Mr. Gifford concluded : 

This is more or less typical of what is 
going on in big ‘business today. Industry 
realizes that there is plenty enough to g0 
around so that all may have and none shall 
suffer. The new development in industry 15 
to see that the sufficiency is properly dis- 
tributed. Thanks to science we can now 
push back the portals. The day is at hand 
when business realizes that its social respon- 
sibilities are every bit as important as its 
financial. Science has done its work and 
made achievement possible. We are on the 
threshold of a new era in prosperity and 
happiness. 


Decé 
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PROFITS Can Be Made 


By Dealers-- NOW 


While the plan I am advocating departs 
from all general precedent in the home con- 
struction business, I am convinced that it is 
vital to the quick recovery of the building in- 
dustry. The thing I advocate is personal solici- 
tation of home owners by retail lumber yards. 
I am advocating it, not only as a sales policy 
that will profit every lumber dealer who un- 
dertakes it in the right way, but because I 
believe it is the one sure means at hand to 
stimulate building activity, provide jobs for 
thousands of idle building tradesmen, and thus 
help the entire nation back to its rightful level 
of prosperity. 

During the last six months the retail lumber 
world has been agitated time and again by 
tales of this and that lumber dealer rolling up 
big profits for himself by resorting to the 
venerable house-to-house canvass, hitherto 
considered the exclusive province of sellers of 
pots and pans, radios and vacuum cleaners. 
Stimulating though these stories were, few 
dealers took them to heart; the consensus 
seemed to be that “it may work for the other 
fellow, but it won’t work for me.” 

Despite this atmosphere of skepticism I came 
to believe that here was 2 possible means of 
stimulating activity in the building field—that 
if ringing doorbells worked for a few dealers, 
it might work for all of them. The only way 
to prove my belief was to test it, to send men 
out in the field, put them to work for several 
lumber dealers in average territory, and study 
the results. 

This I did. The tests have now been com- 
pleted. We have studied the results from 
every conceivable angle. Upon these results 
I am taking my stand—that personal solicita- 
tion will net the lumber dealer a good profit, 
stimulate building activity, furnish new jobs to 
building tradesmen and help the nation to arise 
from business depression. 

Our investigation was conducted with the co- 
operation of two lumber dealers. With each of 
these dealers, in- turn, two of our men spent 
two and one-half days. Neither of these men 
had done any personal solicitation work before. 
During the period they spent with each dealer 
they tested out various methods of approach, 
both by bell ringing at front doors, and over 
the telephone. 


Brings Harvest of Business 


As the result of their two and one-half day 
effort in the first lumber dealer’s territory, 
exactly $2,006.54 worth of material was sold 
and many rich leads obtained for future fol- 
low-up. All sales, except one, were for cash. 
The single deferred payment sale was $515.54 
for insulation and other material for building 
three rooms into the attic of a home. Two of 
the cash sales were also for material to build 
attic rooms; one was $455.00 and the other 
$202.45. Other jobs included a one-car garage, 
storm sash for a number of homes, several 
orders for shingles and one for wallboard. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the sales resulted 
rom house-to-house canvassing, and the re- 
mainder from telephone solicitation. 

Working with the second lumber dealer for 
the same period of time, our two men’s effort 
resulted in the sale of $964 worth of material. 
Here the house-to-house canvass brought about 
70 percent of the sales, and telephone calls the 
rest. Again many promising future leads were 
obtained, 

Could anything be more conclusive than the 
results of these two tests? The two men 
worked a total of five days and their efforts 
resulted in the sale of $2,970.54 worth of ma- 


terial, or $1,485.27 apiece. Is there a lumber 
dealer in the United States who wouldn’t be 
glad to pay a 5 percent commission for work 
like that? 

But I can hear lumber dealers, who read 
this, saying to themselves, “This is too good 
to be true. Where can I get experienced men 
who know enough about building to do it? 
Men won’t work on a house-to-house canvass. 
And, besides, you can’t sell two-by-fours, 
bricks and nails to a woman at her front door 
like you can a vacuum cleaner.” 

They are right. You can’t sell lumber, bricks 
and nails to any woman at her front door. 
You've got to sell her ideas that will improve 
her home and require the use of building ma- 
terials. For example, you can open your talk 
with a concise outline of how, by lining her 
attic with insulation board, she can make her 
home more comfortable in both winter and 
summer and materially reduce the size of her 





























fuel bills. You are then selling, not lumber and 
bricks and nails, but comfort and lower fuel 
bills. You have aroused interest in something 
positive. This is the opening our two men 
found most valuable. It is the key to their 
success. 

That, I think, answers the objection that you 
can’t sell building materials to a woman at her 
front door. Instead, start selling her an im- 
provement idea, and you'll finish up selling 
building material, usually after a couple of 
talks with her husband as a follow-up. The 
follow-up is absolutely essential. Sales statis- 
tics show that in many lines only 10 percent 
are sold on the first call, about 21 percent on 
the second and third calls, while over 42 per- 
cent are not closed until five or six calls have 
been made. 

Now for the objection that you can’t get 
good men to work on a house-to-house canvass. 
What about the thousands of good men in the 
building trades who know their stuff but aren’t 
working steadily because of reduced building 
activity? Don’t you think you can find among 
these men plenty who will be glad to earn 
$94.26 in five days? I'll wager there isn’t a 
lumber dealer in the United States that can’t 
put his finger on several such men within an 
hour. 

But, somebody else will argue, even if they 


By C. E. STEDMAN, 
Vice President and 


Gen'l Sales Manager 
The Celotex Co. 


need the work, these men won't go from house 
to house ringing doorbells; they think it is 
degrading. Well, if that is the way they feel, 
just read them what one of our two men 
said to me after he finished the test canvass. 

“Mr. Stedman,” he said, “when you told me 
to go out and ring doorbells, I honestly was 
scared to death. When I got to thinking it 
over it made me a little angry, and I found 
a number of reasons why I should not be called 
upon to do that kind of a job. 


Diffidence Changes to Enthusiasm 


“When I rang the first doorbell, I pushed it 
kind of easy and hoped that nobody would 
answer. As a matter of fact, I was ready to 
run. But when the lady came out, said ‘Good 
Morning,’ and smiled, I received a little encour- 
agement. After the first half hour, all my 
difidence melted away, and I was anxious to 
keep on going to see what I could accomplish. 

“T wouldn’t trade that five days’ experience 
for a thousand dollars. The knowledge that 
I was able to go out with the temperature at 
ninety degrees every day, in the middle of 
August, one of the poorest business months 
in the year, at the height of the depression, and 
secure leads that resulted in about two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business, is invaluable 
to me. It convinced me absolutely and posi- 
tively that, regardless of circumstances and 
conditions, business can be secured by anyone 
who is willing to go after it.” 

That answers the last objection. The per- 
sonal solicitation business will work for every 
lumber dealer in the United States. The secret 
is to sell an idea; the material will take care 
of itself. Strange as it seems, the solicitor 
stands a better chance of selling material for 
a one-car garage if he starts talking about fuel 
saving than if he starts with the garage. And 
remember, fuel saving and comfort are only 
two points of attack; the idea is the important 
thing. 

Much as I am interested in seeing every lum- 
ber dealer in the United States get every ounce 
of profit he can, it is the broader economic 
aspect of the personal solicitation business that 
appeals to me most. For here, it seems to me, 
is the strongest possible means at hand for the 
rejuvenation of the building industry and the 
relief of unemployment. 

If every one of the 27,573 retail lumber out- 
lets in the United States were to put five men 
to work ringing doorbells, that alone would 
mean employment for 137,865 men. But the 
results of these men’s work should be even 
larger, for in their wake should arise jobs 
for hundreds of thousands of contractors, car- 
penters, plasterers, masons, roofers and others 
in the building trades. 

I feel so strongly the importance of carry- 
ing out this plan that The Celotex Company is 
going to spend thousands of dollars for prizes 
for its salesmen who resell the most material 
to the consumer for the lumber dealer—not 
The Celotex Company. They will, for the 
moment, desert their jobs as company repre- 
sentatives and go to work for the lumber dealer 
and battle by his side to help restore employ- 
ment and national prosperity! I have also had 
our Dealer Service Department issue a 20-page 
book describing the tests we have made and 
outlining for all dealers complete plans for 
setting up a personal solicitation campaign. 

Still another book covers the problem from 
the angle of the dealer in farm territory. 

As I see it, the doorbell is the “open sesame” 
to profits in the building business today, and 
a stepping-stone to prosperity tomorrow. 
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Superiorities of Wood Practically Demonstrated 


Tests of Treated Columns Show Fire Resistance + Ice Box Subjected to 
Fire Preserves Contents + Wood Filing Cases Protect Records From Fire 


Fire Tests at National Laboratory 

WasuHrncTton, D. C., Dec. 9.—Recent tests 
of short column sections, made at the labora- 
tory of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in this city, have disclosed the feas- 
ibility of protecting wood columns from fire 
attack by the addition of a partial housing of 
treated wood. This protection, it has been 
proved in the laboratory, more than doubles the 
time necessary for a hot fire to damage such 
columns to the failure point. 

Research work in this laboratory is being 
conducted by Dr. J. E. Myer, who is assisted 
part time by E. C. Koerper, who recently joined 
the engineers staff of the N. L. M. A. In addi- 
tion to fire tests on short columns, several pre- 
liminary tests have been made on flooring and 
fire retardant lumber. 

The column tests, said Dr. Meyer, were 
made in a brick furnace, 3 feet square in- 


doors, window sash and walls is now ready for 
use and interesting results are anticipated. Sev- 
eral panels have been prepared and are in the 
process of seasoning. 

The tests enumerated necessarily have taken 
priority over others, such as moisture retardant 
treatments and coatings, shrinkage tests of 
building paper and other tests perhaps more 
fundamental in character. But these are sched- 
uled for an early date. 

.- * * 


A Silent Tribute to Wood 


New York, Dec. 8—The Bohn Refrigerator 
Co. is displaying in the show window of its re- 
tail store here a charred refrigerator that pays 
a silent tribute to wood. 

The refrigerator is a large wood cabinet 
that came through a severe fire in the kitchen 
of a club. Although the fire was hot enough 




















Corner of the N. L. M. A. laboratory at Washington, D.C. At extreme left is a controlled humid- 


ity room for conditioning lumber at high moisture content. 
sion resistance of floors and a power saw for general utility purposes. 


Next is apparatus for testing abra- 
At right are two fire test 


furnaces, one for partition and floor tests, and the other, at extreme right, for fire tests of col- 


umn sections. 


terior ‘measurement. Short sections of the 
columns were subjected to a temperature 
which at times was as high as 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, for periods up to two hours, the 
length of time depending upon the type of 
protection used or information desired. Tests 
have been made to determine the effective- 
ness of fire retardant protective covering, 
one, two and three inches in thickness; also 
methods of application of the protection, such 
as extra layers at the corners, or on the 
faces of a column. It was found that in- 
tensity of treatment with the fire retardant 
salt likewise influences rate of disintegra- 
tion of the protective covering. 

Floor tests, made in the same furnace, 
have included tests on floors with, and with- 
out sand fill between the screeds; also on fire 
retardant treated wood flooring, as well as 
untreated flooring. 


The abrasion machine, loaned to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association laboratory 
by the Mellon Institute, for the purpose of test- 
ing floors and finishes, gives promise of becom- 
ing an important part of the testing equipment. 
A series of preliminary tests on wood finishes 
has been conducted by an interested outside 
party and within a few days tests on wood 
flooring will be made by association engineers. 

The furnace to be used in testing partitions, 


Both furnaces are gas fired 


to char the entire surface of the cabinet, the 
heat was not able to penetrate into the interior. 

Before the fire 150 pounds of ice had been 
placed in the refrigerator. After the fire had 
been extinguished 90 pounds of ice remained 
and all the milk, meats and other foodstuffs 
were found as cool and well preserved as if 
there had been no fire. 

* * * 


Suggests Buying Now 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 8.—The statistical 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has received the following 
pertinent suggestion from a Kentucky lumber- 
man: 

Now is the time for the retailer to buy 
lumber for his spring needs. 

You will get drier lumber and it will give 
your yard crew something to do in unloading 
and storing this lumber during the dull sea- 
son, whereas in the spring you will have to 
hire extra help. It is necessary to carry a 
small yard crew during the winter, no mat- 
ter how dull business is, and you therefore 
are getting your spring stock unloaded and 
stored at a minimum cost, to say nothing of 
the probability of paying a higher price in 
the spring. 


Timber Specifications Satisfactory 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 8.—About a year 
ago the Kansas authorities put into effect its 
State highway timber specifications, prepared 
for and in conjunction with C. F. Close, engi- 
neer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Harold Allen, State testing 
engineer. 

After a test of 12 months, in follow-up con- 
ferences Mr. Close learned that the specifica- 
tions have proved entirely satisfactory to all 
the highway engineers and that a higher grade 
of material is being received. 

This work is of mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned. The State highway commissions are 
afforded a wider selection of material and as- 
surance that the grade of material received js 
as ordered, and member mills of the subscrib- 
ing lumber associations are sharing in the busi- 
ness of supplying the highway requirements of 
States using the specifications. 

” * a 


Lumber for Big Bridge 


SAN Francisco, CAtir., Dec. 8—The Maza- 
nito bridge on the Redwood Highway, which 
will span Richardson Bay—an arm of San 
Francisco Bay—will be an all-wood structure, 
2,560 feet in length, with a clear runway 44 
feet 8 inches wide, accommodating four lanes 
of traffic. 

The structure will require 6,200 feet of un- 
treated piling, 52,000 feet of creosoted piling 
and 33,000 feet of redwood piling, 3,120,000 feet 
of structural redwood and 10,599 feet of Doug- 
las fir. The bridge floor will be of 3x6 lami- 
nated redwood, surfaced one side and one edge. 
On top of the redwood flooring will be a 2-inch 
macadam wearing surface. 

Wherever economy justifies its use the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Commission has adopted 
a policy of using wood, and specifies the species 
of wood believed to be most satisfactory for 
specific parts of the structure. 

* * * 


Safety of Wood Filing Cabinets 


Wasuinecron, D. C., Dec. 8—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pub- 
lished in planograph form and is distributing 
a “true story” letter telling the experience of a 
business firm when its records, the vital ma- 
terial of commerce, were exposed to a devastat- 
ing fire. While lacking the dramatic element 
when human life is saved from fire-gutted 
buildings, the publication carries much common 
sense information to be added to the romance 
of business. 


The letter came from Johnson & Carlson, 
manufacturers of tanks, vats and tannery equip- 
ment. It tells the real experience of that com- 
pany with wood filing cases that preserved their 
contents intact while papers stored in a double- 
walled steel safe were charred to a crisp. 


Our filing cabinets, say Johnson & Carlson, 
consisted of a bank of six 4-drawer wood 
filing cases. These were charred and in some 
instances burned through, but the contents 
were intact and in good condition, with the 
exception of one drawer which had been left 
partly open. All of the folders and their 
tabs, with this one exception, are still in 
such condition that they may be handled 
without danger of their falling apart. (The 
fire occurred several years ago.) 

Adjoining this bank of files we had a steel 
safe cabinet constructed of sheet steel, with 
air spaces between the two thicknesses of 
steel, and the papers lying close to the out- 
side of this cabinet were scorched so that 
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they were too brittle to be used after the 
fire. 

The entire letter has been reproduced in 
large quantities as a part of the National asso- 
ciation’s assistance in the promotion of wood 
office furniture. It is being distributed through 
the lumber trade and being made available to 
furniture dealers who wish copies for their cus- 
tomers. With it are being distributed copies 
of the advertisement on fire safety of wood fur- 
niture in the series being published by the 
Wood Office Furniture Associates (Inc.), in 
leading magazines in the “executive” field. 

This advertisement also tells of the safety of 
wood files and desks in preserving office papers 


in fire. 


Plans to Relieve Unemployment 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 8—Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Employment Commission, in making public the 
report and recommendations of the Alabama 
Emergency Employment Commission com- 
mended it as a model for other State commis- 
sions. 


Among the recommendations was one that 


the Alabama Real Estate Association be offi- 


cially designated to assume responsibility and 
initiative in organizing and effecting a State- 
wide program to stimulate householders and 
property owners to make immediate repairs, 
improvements and additions, according to a spe- 


cial committee of realtors and material dealers. 

Another recommendation was that an “expe- 
diting officer” be appointed and that an emer- 
gency reserve staff be organized from indus- 
tries and institutions, comprising an active 
emergency expediting committee, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the removal of obstacles 
delaying completion of any construction proj- 
ects. 

Emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
proceeding promptly with highway and public 
building construction, Federal, State, county 
and municipal. 





_ SOME DESIRABLE positions are offered in the 
Classified Section. 





Fine Textured Canadian Spruce 


This Light, Strong Wood 


Mills of Companies Long Known for Standards 
Maintained at Idaho Pine Operations 


Spruce lumber is produced only in very lim- 
ited quantities in the United States, but it has 
certain definite advantages over other species 
of woods. It is extremely light in weight, but 
very long-fibered, and therefore strong. It is 
small-knotted, takes a nail easily without split- 
ting, and holds it exceptionally firmly. This 
combination of qualities makes it unsurpassed 
for crating and boxing lumber, because its 
lightness reduces freight and express charges, 
its strength protects the shipment, and its small 


Manufactured at Three 


excess of 120,000,000 feet of spruce a year, 








and their product is tested by the same high 








standards that are maintained at the Winton 
Lumber Co.’s plant at» Gibbs, Idaho, which 
produces genuine Idaho white pine. 


Operating Almost Quarter Century 


This completes the twenty-third year since 
the Wintons became active in producing west- 
ern Canadian spruce. The accompanying map 
shows the location of the plants of The Pas 


A tractor with a load of Canadian white spruce 


near Giscome, B. C. 


Log Input Being Curtailed 
J. N. Winton, sales manager for the spruce 
division of the Winton Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, says that reports coming to him indi- 
cate very strongly that western Canada spruce 
mills are conducting logging op- 











erations this winter on a very 
conservative basis. He says 
that is the case with the spruce 
mills operated by the Wintons, 
which are those of The Pas 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at The Pas, 
Man., and Reserve, Sask., and 
Eagle Lake Spruce Mills 
(Ltd.), at Giscome, B. C. 
Although executives of the 
Winton companies are looking 
forward to an improvement in 
general business conditions in 
1931, Mr. Winton says that just 
enough logs are being provided 
to operate each mill one shift 
next sawing season, instead of 
the usual two shifts. In view 
of the fact that the market for 





Wild moose photographed in the woods near Giscome, B.C., location of mills of Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.) 


knots, and ability to take a nail without split- 
ting, materially reduce waste. In color the 
wood is white; it is odorless and comparatively 
non-resinous—qualities which make it valuable 
for food containers like boxes for shipping 
butter and poultry. 


Far North Produces Fine Texture 


It is a botanical fact that the farther north 
spruce grows, the finer are the quality and tex- 
ture, because the cold long winters retard the 
growth of the trees. For generations white 
spruce has been produced in large quantities 
in eastern Canada; in fact up until 1926 spruce 
ranked first in Canadian production, and it now 
ranks second only to Douglas fir. 

Years ago the Wintons recognized the merits 
of white spruce, and bought a plant at Prince 
Albert, Sask., and later another at Big River, 
Sask. These plants operated until their timber 
supply was exhausted, when the plant at The 

as, Man., was purchased, and later the Eagle 

Lake Spruce Mills, at Giscome, B. C., was 
organized. These mills are located as far 
north as it is practical to operate, and have 
built up an enviable reputation for shipping a 
quality product. Their combined capacity is in 


Lumber Co. (Ltd.) at The Pas, 
Reserve, Sask., and of Eagle Lake 
Mills (Ltd.), at Giscome, B. C. 
are on the Canadian National System. 


white spruce lumber in western Canada. 


Man., and 
Spruce 
All three 
These 
mills combined are the largest producers of 


the products of these mills is 
being constantly widened, it will 
be seen that this is a conserva- 
tive logging program. 

David J. Winton, of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
president of both these spruce producing cor- 
porations. D. D. Rosenberry, well known to 
the lumber trade of the United States, is gen- 
eral manager, located at The Pas, Man. 





Location 
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Prince Albert 
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of The Pas, Man., Giscome, 
B. C., and Reserve, Sask., mills of the 
” Winton companies 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 
ONE WEEE 


No. of 

Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association...........cceee0. P 130 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 65 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 24 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 15 
North Carolina Pine Association....... ceee 45 
California Redwood Association........... oe 12 

a ied a anaes Gia wh ae ee oo 481 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... e 178 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 15 

Total harGwoods. ..ccccctcccece bonne edesama 193 

i srrcededanagins bbavedeee'e eveds 659 
FPORTY-EIGHT WEEKES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Seen Fame ASOGGIRSIER. . oc ccccnveccesccooes 128 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ ame. . - 25 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. S 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood eat Assn. 25 
North Carolina Pine Association............+.. 46 


California Redwood Association. neetedemeseas 13 
EE POET CTT ee T TTT 494 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Rn oceaeenes 188 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs, Assn.... 25 
Ss. MOE Rcecenceccececces ca tcbnla ae - 213 
Ce. ccc etandene ee ee ret ented eeeewe 682 


*Average weekly number. 


Production 
37,944,000 
93,011,000 
18,826,000 
12,374,000 


4,735,000 
172,920,000 


119,377,000 
244,230,000 
299,139,000 


12,090,544,000 


1,221,281,000 
"232 505,000 
1,453,786,000 
3,544, 330,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


Dec. 8.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Nov. 29, 
forty-eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with 


es 


1930, and for 
Statistics of 


Percent Percent 

Ship ments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
44,205,000 80 $4,604,000 105 
97,967,000 72 106°191,000 92 
23'483.000 93 22'105.000 76 
16,200,000 91 15,161,000 94 
2'024'000 62 1,627,000 76 
1,037,000 76 686,000 52 
5,509,000 73 4,159,000 65 
4,479,000 77 4°854,000 106 
194,904,000 77 199,387,000 “92 
17,913,000 65 14,947,000 7 
1'790,000 68 1'349'000 100 
19,703,000 “66 16,296,000 — 
214,607,000 76 215,683,000 90 
2,249,751,000 81 2,208,498,000 80 
6,160,145,000 77 5,953,230,000 75 
1,630,725,000 80 1,574.417,000 82 

929,069,000 79 911,666,000 

180,206,000 70 174,444,000 70 
95,974,000 65 86,501,000 66 
233,564,000 80 204,701,000 70 
272,218,000 81 271,228,000 73 
11,751,652,000 78 11,384,685,000 77 
1,138,662,000 69 1,082,503,000 65 
162; 417.000 59 130,802,000 52 
1,301,079,000 68 228, 305,000 “64 
13,052.731.000 77 12°597.990,000 76 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





WasHuincTon, D. C., 


Dec. 8.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 


stock footage Nov. 29, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
ee ee ee, gv cnccriodeedeces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
125 965,809,000 97,839,000 10 
140 1,396,137,000 295,745,000 21 
81 1,314,183,000 113,464,000 9 
7 281,246,000 18,793,000 7 
175 1,023,833,000 184,435,000 18 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., Dec. 8.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 95 mills for the week ended 
Nov. 29: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production — Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ...15,690,000 

MOC cess 6,047,000 39 o 
Shipments .... 7,869,000 51 130 aia 
Orderst ...... 5,786,000 37 96 74 
Unfilled 

orders . 58,526,000 


*“Average” is of eh for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 60,905 feet; 
average was 91,629 feet. 


this week 
preceding week’s 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cautr., Dec. 6.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 29: 


Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ...... 4,735,000 100 1,642,000 
Shipments ...... 4,479,000 94 1,431,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,854,000 102 1,346,000 
Gm GON... .<c. 18,913,000 = 5,704,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 1,388,000 2,088,000 
Southern California*...... 1,589,000 958,000 
Dr - is Jovbaeeea eke oe 10,000 10,000 
Pe, <rtadordéeeewe tea a 874,000 558,000 
CE 6 ba6-9-6¢.00 0h ee mee 618,000 1,240,000 

4,479,000 4,854,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 8—For the week 
ended Nov. 29, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 162% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pet. of output 

3-year Ac- 

Carst Feet Avg. tual 
++ 68,722,930 , 


Production— 
Aver. 3 yrs... 


OE: g2-ws wee --- 40,091,881 58. 34 
Shipments* ....2,237 46,977,000 68.36 117 & "17 
Orders 

Received* ...2,238 46,998,000 68.39 117.23 

On hand end : 

weekt ......5,001 105,021,000 


*Orders were 100.04 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 
an increase of 0.02 percent, or 21,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 8.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Nov. 29: 





Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 47 units*.. 9,981,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,395,000 51,000 24 
CT ea 2,661,000 57,000 26 
Orders receivedt.... 2,117,000 45, 000 21 
Orders on hand..... TE OGee > ovrees 
Hemlock— 
Capacity 68 units*..14,201,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,603,000 24,000 11 
Shipmentst .......- 1,428,000 +1eee 10 
Orders received?.... 1, 039,000 15,000 7 
Orders on hand..... 7,984,000 ’ 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 





California Pines. 


San Francisco, CAuir., Dec. 6.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por Week ended Nov. 29: 


Pro@uction ....-cccse 10,244,000 be 
PN ore als Ae ey 065,000 168 
OS eee ee 12,878,000 126 ae 
Stocks end week..... 693,038,000 eG 92 


For Jan. 1 to Nov. 29: 


te, ee 917,400,000 re 7 
ee 946,413,000 103 78 
PE Sskcrnetevnaee 940,309,000 103 79 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 10.—The 228 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Dec. 6 reported: 

Production 114,442,000 
Shipments 106,758,000 6.71% under production 
Orders 116,213,000 1.55% over production 

A group of 352 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 304,643,000 

Average weekly .cut for forty-nine weeks— 
SES Ped vite isk alt, ceo krone eet h ie eae 209,556,000 
SO ace bcch ocak cian eae de ted oe 161,676,000 


Actual cut week ended Dee. 6..... 132,475,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec. 6 was 114,442,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 





Shipments Orders Orders 
PS. Saves 29,729,000 34,040,000 89,289,000 
Domestic 
cargo 47,469,000 57,738,000 215,807,000 
Export 19,972,000 14,847,000 105,675,000 
Local 9,588,000 9.588.000 ....ccceces 
106,758,000 116,213,000 410,771,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average first 49 weet 
Dec. 6, 1930 1930 192 
104, 465,000 128, 839,000 168, 342, 000 
98,532,000 127,932,000 165,384, 000 
105,290,000 123° 583, 000 163,565,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 10.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Dec. 3: 
Total number of mills reporting, 32: 


Actual production for week...... 23,275,000 


ShipmentS ..--eeeeeeee eee eeeeeees 26,334,000 
Orders received ....--eeeeeeeees 25,450,000 
Report of 65 mills: 
ating capacity ......ccseses 57,781,000 
poms Sor 3 previous years..... 29,263,000 
Actual production for week...... 22,501,000 
Report of 81 mills: 
verage production ............. 41,857,000 
av alled I or oink a uate fe Rial ea 111,930,000 
Stocks on hand—Dec. 3.......... 1,304,157,000 
Identical mills reporting, 65: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ........... 57,781,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 29,263,000 
Week ended Week-ended 
Dec. 3, 1930 Dec. 4, 1929 
Actual for week... 22,501,000 39,753,000 
Shipments .......- 25,434,000 29,787,000 
Orders received.... 24,602,000 30,024,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week-ended 
Dec. 3, 1930 Dec. 4, 1929 
Unfilled orders.... 97,760,000 96,954,000 
Gross stocks on 
eS eee 1,028,414,000 945,246,000 





California Pine Monthly 


San Francisco, CauiF., Dec. 6—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of October production 
and shipments and Nov. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ion: 

, October Reports for 25 Mills 








Production Shipments 

Calif. white pine...... 55,691,452 54,577,071 
a See 18,263,486 8,645,548 
Mixed pines ...... er 653,000 1,428,731 
Weted ples <sascces 74,607,938 64,651,350 
Pe 8,131,904 4,991,042 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 1,164,896 1,126,353 
All other woods...... 1,504,875 8,393,457 
Unsegregated ........ 377,890 6,328,064 
Total other woods... 11,179,565 20,838,916 
Grand total .....<< 85,787,503 85,490,266 


Nov. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 








Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 

No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....140,674,098 12,744,112 
ge, ee 87,024,382 4,779,015 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 28,904,062 2,710,607 

No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 1,543,000 .......... 
Total uppers ....... 258,145,542 20,233,734 

Common— 

California white and 
sugar pine*® ..... 369,812,434 27,554,321 
All other woods.... 92,556,746 5,661,157 
Unsegregated ee Cane ret yar 12,922,533 
Total lowers ....:.. 462,369,180 46,138,011 
Grand totals ....... 720,514,722 66,371,745 
Box shook and cut stock 17,515,761 11,716,167 


*Includes pine box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 22 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 22 
operations for October, 1929, and October, 
1930, represent 65 percent of the total pine 


industry : Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 
Oct. Production— 


Pine only ....123,916,585 68,134,124 45.1 


All species in- 
cluding pine.143,746,355 78,080,581 45.7 
Oct. Shipments— 
Pine only . 76,071,459 
All species in- 
Cluding pine. 95,015,808 
Inventories Nov. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


58,320,150 23.4 
77,572,306 18.4 


better ...... 236,294,796 243,244,642 *2.9 
All species and 
SPO cx Sdua 632,110,285 689,779,281 *9.1 


Unfilled Orders Nov. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


her 717. 31,663,283 26,748,640 15.6 
All species and 
| Re 173,182,700 184,534,554 *6.5 


*Increase. 


Funds for Oregon Highways 


PortLAND, Ore., Dec. 6.—Apportionment of 
forest highway funds this fall gives $1,334,195, 
which is an increase of $701,557 over last year, 
for use in road construction in the national for- 
ests in this State, according to Forest Service 
officials here. Washington is allotted $669,555, 
or $336,939 more than last year’s allotment. 
Under provisions of the Oddie-Colton law, an 
additional fund of $5,000,000 became available 
for the first time last July to be used in the 
current fiscal year. The entire sum apportioned 
is $9,500,000 and it is divided among 29 states 
and two territories. The road building activity 
is part of a continuing program. In addition 
to the expanded program of forest highway 
construction, the Forest Service is continuing, 
with funds from other appropriations, construc- 
tion and maintenance work on secondary roads, 
and on protection roads and trails in the na- 
tional forests. 





Unique Historical Memento 


Since everything associated with the name of 
Abraham Lincoln is of interest to most per- 
sons, the Madera Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, 
Calif., availed itself of an opportunity to per- 
petuate the recollection of a wager on the elec- 
tion of 1860. The particulars of the wager and 
other interesting facts are related in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The sample of sugar pine that after enduring 
the storms and sun of 70 years shows no sign 





AN 
OLD ELECTION BET 





the construction of a ; 

The house built by Beasore was the scene 
of numerous early day skirmishes with the Indians, and stood from 1860 
until 1930. Seep winter snows and hot summer 
suns of three score years and ten, it was razed to make room for a more 


In tearing down the house considerable lumber was salvaged, and the | 
owner wanted some of it run to pattern for the new home. Desiring 
some samples, the Madera Sugar Pine Company supplied new lumber | 
in its place, and from the original Sugar Pine was made the block sent 
you with this letter. 

Leeper sense ay ahr ee ena Bee or eee 
better tributes to the durability of Sugar Pine could not be asked. 

We are sure that this testimony will give you greater confidence in 
recommending Sugar Pine to your trade, and we sincerely hope you will 

MADERA SUGAR PINE CO. 


Madera, California 











of deterioration or decay bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the excellence of that wood. The story 
of “whipsawing” by hand the wood for a home 
of 70 years ago serves also to remind of the 
vast improvement in methods of converting the 
great sugar pine trees of California into prod- 
ucts useful to man. 





Operates on Profit-Sharing Basis 


Victoria, B. C., Dec. 6—Establishing a 
precedent that may have far-reaching influence 
in the lumber trade of the northwestern Pacific 
area, the Sidney Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has suc- 
cessfully operated its extensive mills at Sidney 
for three months on a strictly profit-sharing 
basis with 125 employees, sharing the proceeds 
of lumber sales in strict proportion to the wages 
they would earn in times of prosperity. The 
experiment is thought to be the first of its 
kind to be attempted on the northwest Pacific 
coast. 

No attempt is being made to earn a return 
upon the $600,000 invested in the plant. The 
employees have now signed up for a second 
three-months’ period, terminating on March 1 
next. 

Earnings distributed since July have been 





each month substantially below the normal 
wage scale. In August they equalled 74.3 per- 
cent; in September, 78 percent, but October 
will fall below both these months, it is stated. 
The mill is working at 110,000 feet capacity a 
day. Its old turnout was about 150,000 feet 
a day. 

The method of distributing the monthly divi- 
sion is, first, to charge against revenues all the 
operating costs for material, logs, supplies and 
replacement. The balance is divided into shares 
proportionate to the aggregate normal payroll. 





Dues on North Fraser Log Tows 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 6.—Announcement 
was made, at the annual meeting of the North 
Fraser Harbor Commissioners held recently, 
that toll would in future be levied on all logs 
passing through the North Arm of the Fraser 
River. Until now, logs destined for points on 
the Fraser River above the limits of the chan- 
nel under control of the commissioners, have 
paid no dues. As Chairman R. C. Hodgson 
put it, they have had free of charge the advan- 
tage of the improvements of the channel paid 
for by the sawmilling concerns within the juris- 
diction of the commissioners. The commission- 
ers have decided, therefore, that henceforth all 
logs towed up the North Arm, no matter what 
may be their destination, will have to pay dues. 
The additional sum thus realized would enable 
the commissioners to carry out a number of 
needed improvements. 


Since this decision became known, New 
Westminster lumbermen, supported by the 
Board of Trade and Harbor Commissioners of 
that city, have made vigorous protest against 
such a toll to the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa. The lumbermen state that they had 
a pledge from a former Dominion Government 
that no toll would be imposed on such logs. 
About 80 percent of the logs supplied to the 
mills in New Westminster are towed up the 
North Arm. 





Fuel-Making “Hog” Is Hoosier 


The article that called attention to the ad- 
vantages of using mechanical hogs for convert- 
ing wood waste into fuel, and to the many fine 
types of hog perfected by the Stedman Foundry 
& Machine Works—this article appearing on 
page 52 of the Dec. 6 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN—in error gave the company’s 
address as Aurora, Ill. Its correct address is 
Aurora, Ind., and requests for its bulletins 
should be sent there. 





Moisture Meter Simple in Use 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Dec. 8.—A little instru- 
ment, simple indeed to operate, enables any in- 
telligent workman quickly to sort out stock that 
is wet from stock that is dry, using any de- 
sired moisture content as the dividing point. The 
same instrument, used just a bit differently, 
will show the same workman exactly what the 
moisture content of any board is. 

The instrument is the Tag-Heppenstall mois- 
ture meter, manufactured by the C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Co. here. To sort wet lumber 
from dry, the workman merely sets the switch 
at the desired humidity, presses the penetrator 
points into the board to be tested, and a green 
light on the handle will light if the board is 
wetter than the percentage desired. If he then 
turns the switch until the milliameter registers 
the standard voltage, the switch itself will indi- 
cate the exact moisture content, instantly. The 
company’s bulletin QQ985 describes the meter 
in detail, and will be sent anyone interested if 
he will address the firm at its factory at Park 
& Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn. Bulletin QQ994 
similarly describes the newly improved and per- 
fected Tag automatic temperature-humidity 
recorder-controller for dry kilns. 
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Hardwood 


Big Consumers Looking Ahead 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 8.—A slight improve- 
ment in southern hardwood trade is noted. 
A few large orders have been received, par- 
ticularly from furniture manufacturers, who 
are beginning to order for delivery early next 
year at present prices. Now sales are on a 
parity with shipments and production. Prices 
are unchanged, but further reductions seem 
impossible. 

Furniture manufacturers are beginning to 
plan their production programs for next year. 
A few automobile manufacturers are looking 
ahead also and are preparing now to buy hard- 
woods. The radio cabinet manufacturers are 
still out of the market. Sash and door manu- 
facturers and interior trim plants are rather poor 
buyers, as are the retail yards and planing 
mills. Box and crate manufacturers are send- 
ing in few orders. The best market continues 
to be the export. Shipments overseas have held 
up fairly well, and a good volume of business 
is being offered for prompt loading, and some 
for shipment during the first three months of 
next year, while ocean rates are exceptionally 
low. 

Weather conditions, while not bad, are not 
altogether favorable to heavy production. Some 
operators have been forced down by heavy 
rains. A continuance of rain will close many 
additional mills. Production is off a little. 
Many plants are closed down for the holidays 
and for repairs. It will be well into the spring 
months before production again shows any in- 
crease. "8 

W. A. Ransom, president Gayoso Lumber 
Co., will be re-elected president of the Tennes- 
see Club, the uptown social club of Memphis, 
at its annual meeting to be held this week. Mr. 


Ransom has served for three years. Joe 
Thompson, Thompson-Katz Lumber Co., and 
K. M. Spurrier, Fisher Body Corporation, 


Memphis, will be re-elected directors. Many 
hardwood men belong to the Tennessee Club. 


Many Planning to Stock Up 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Buying of lumber 
is on a limited scale, with most retailers hold- 
ing off. Wholesalers say that if all the people 
who say they are going to buy lumber in Janu- 
ary carry out their intentions, there will not 
be enough stock to go around. 

The Buffalo-Hoo Club will hold a Christmas 
frolic on Dec. 19 at the Lafayette Hotel. On 
Jan. 23 the speaker before the club’s lumber 
school will be Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the 
forestry school of Syracuse University. 

The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 
North Tonawanda, finds that the use of the 
plan for modernizing of homes on a time pay- 
ment basis is making a rapid gain. October 
business was 85 percent ahead of September, 
and November was way ahead of October, so 
far as adoption of the plan by retailers is con- 
cerned. 

The National Lumber Co. is covering one of 
the walls of its office with Cellized oak, beech 
and walnut flooring, supplied by the Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., which it 
represents here. This exhibit makes a very 
unique and attractive display for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

William P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
is chairman of the committee promoting the 
election of Nelson P. Baker as a director of 
the Buffalo Automobile Club. Mr. Baker is 
a charter member. 

Eugene W. Carson, lumber wholesaler and 
alumni football official, spoke before the Cor- 
nell Club of Buffalo on Dec. 5 at the Hotel 
Statler, giving the inside story of Cornell’s foot- 


es 


Consumers Buy Ahead 


ball victory over Pennsylvania on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Orson E. Yeager, president Yeager Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to his old home 
at Moscow, Pa. 

Ralph C. Crowley, vice president Atlantic 
Lumber Co., leaves this week for a two weeks’ 
trip to southern mills of the company. 

Visitors last week included: Walter S. 
Smith, West Virginia Flooring Corporation, 
Elkins, W. Va.; Gordon Tyler, Bundy Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; Harry C. Philbrick, Phil- 
brick Lumber Co., Boston; J. C. Gray, re- 
tailer of Lyndonville, N. Y.; Joseph McCarthy, 
of New York, eastern manager Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., Baker, Ore. 


Southeastern Market Weak 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 8.—Southeastern 
hardwoods are in very poor demand, and prices 
of nearly all grades and woods are off. The 
principal demand is for lower grades of gum 
and oak used in the manufacture of crates and 
other containers, all of the box and heading 
plants operating to full capacity. Some of the 
flooring plants are also buying Nos. 1 and 2 
common oak, sap gum and maple. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are taking a fair volume 
of the woods used in the manufacture of bodies, 
but considerably less than it was thought this 
industry would need. Practically nothing is 
being brought by furniture factories, and with 
furniture stocks on hand large, it is fot 
thought business from this quarter will be of 
much benefit to the hardwood market until 
after the spring furniture shows. Export trade, 
while somewhat better than during November, 
is negligible, consisting mostly of small parcel 
shipments with an occasional shipment of logs, 
principally ash from the Gulf ports. 


Buying for Deferred Shipment 


Warren, ArK., Dec. 8.—Business continues 
slow with the large hardwood mills in this dis- 
trict. Planing mills are operating only part 
time. Several mills reported booking during 
the last two weeks sizable orders for deferred 
shipment and that these orders covered largely 
flooring. Such orders have been placed to take 
advantage of present low prices. Most small 
mills still have unsold stock, largely 4/4 com- 
mon oak and gum, but they can not realize any- 
thing like production cost, and are holding for 
better prices. The mills are receiving some in- 
quiries from industrial concerns and sash and 
door mills, for prices on hardwood trim for 
shipment after the first of the year. Also, the 
automotive concerns have submitted for prices 
schedules to be shipped during the first six 
months of next year. The railroads have re- 
cently placed some orders for cross ties, switch 
ties and cross plank, but are buying sparingly 
for their immediate needs; their orders are 
only about 50 percent of normal for this time 
of year. 

Booking of deferred shipment business has 
prompted some operators to increase their saw- 
mill operations, with the result that three of 
the larger mills are operating 50 hours or more 
weekly. Small mills for the most part have 
been forced to shut down indefinitely. Logging 
operations in the river bottoms have been 
slowed up the last twenty days by heavy rains, 
but the mills have a fair supply of logs on hand. 

S. B. Fullerton, secretary Bradley Lumber 
Co., recently returned from El Paso, Tex., 
where he accompanied Mrs. Fullerton and their 
daughter, who are spending the winter there. 
R. W. Fullerton, president Bradley Lumber 
Co., is on a business trip to the North. 


Appalachian Prices Firm 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 8.—Leading hard. 
wood wholesalers of Cincinnati are taking g 
firm stand on prices of Appalachian hardwood 
They have decided not to meet cuts made by 
southern mills, and are holding to quotations 
issued sixty to ninety days ago. While there 
has been no concerted action, the general 
feeling is that there is no profit obtainable from 
trying to increase sales by lower figures. It js 
undeniable that even in the Appalachian dis- 
tricts some mills have been compelled to make 
concessions, but in the main the manufacturers 
are sitting tight. Approach of the holiday sea- 
son has cut orders to the minimum here. Some 
inquiries are being received, but almost inyar- 
iably they are for delivery after the December 
inventory period. Box factories are taking 
some low grades. A few inquiries are out from 
auto factories and body builders for small lots, 
The export trade is extremely dull. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are 
also draggy, with few price changes noted. 


Mills Eager for Orders 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—Moderate pur- 
chases of hardwood by a wide variety of con- 
sumers are sustaining the volume of business 
on about the same modest basis noted during 
the last few weeks. Consumers’ stocks are so 
low that they insist upon very quick shipment. 
Some firms report improvement in the inquiry 
from the automobile industry. Orders from 
makers of radio cabinets are disappointing. 
There is some small lot buying by the furniture 
people. Prospects for the export trade are 
deemed reasonably fair. Late advices from 
some mills express urgency to move certain 
items. Flooring is dull. First grade plain 
white oak flooring is offered at $78@86.50; sec- 
ond grade, $53@60, and third grade, $33@37. 
First grade Michigan maple flooring can be 
had at $83.50, and makes from the South at 
quite a little less. First grade birch flooring is 
$74@78 for domestic, and the best Canadian 
stock is offered at $80, including duty. 


Prices Low; Production Declining 


LoutsviLteE, Ky., Dec. 9.—There has been 
somewhat better inquiry for hardwoods, but 
not much business has developed. Consumers 
are getting ready to close down for the holi- 
days. Some of the sellers are not making 
much of a drive for business, as they are not 
willing to accept current low prices. 

The furniture trade is buying spasmodically; 
and the radio cabinet plants are out of the mar- 
ket. Few export orders are being booked here. 
Crate and box demand is fair only. 

Automobile buying is also in fits and spurts. 
Slowing of Ford production is reported to 
have eased buying on the part of Murray, at 
Memphis. Fisher plants are buying right along, 
to meet increased production planned by Gen- 
eral Motors, more specifically of Chevrolet, it 
is said. At Louisville the Mengel Co.’s body 
plants have been stepping up production some- 
what, but have large stocks of lumber, on hand 
or contracted for, and are not placing much 
new business. 

Production of hardwoods is easing off, and 
with the bad weather which can be expected be- 
fore long in the South, there should be less 
production. The Appalachian district—eastern 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia and eastern 
Tennessee—is finding business too dull for sus- 
tained production. 

Inquiries cover items like common sap gum, 
4/ and 8/4 quartered sap gum; common plain 
red oak; inch common poplar; and beech, in 4/ 
to 6/4 No. 2 and better. Walnut trade is hold- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 72 to 73 
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ing up very well. Cottonwood has been in 
5 inquiry. 

es of inch stock at Louisville are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $75@77; Ap- 
palachian, $90; saps and selects, southern, 
$48@50; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, southern, 
$35@38; Appalachian, $45; No. 2-A, southern, 
$28@30 ; Appalachian, $33@35; 2-B, any dis- 
trict, $20@22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; se- 
lects, $155; No. 1 common, $85; No. 2 com- 
mon, $35. Sap gum, plain, $43; common, $30; 
quartered, FAS, $53; common, $35. Red gum, 
plain, FAS, $88 ; common, $43@45 ; quartered 
red gum $2 premium over plain. Ash, FAS, 
$70; common, $45. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; 
common, $30. Oak, southern red, FAS, $58; 
common, $40@42; white oak, FAS, $75@80; 
common, $45@47; Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $75@80; common, $48; white, plain, 


FAS, $90@95; common, $55; quartered white, 
FAS, $125; common, $75@80; sound wormy 
oak, $28. 

Cooperage stock, such as gum and oak staves 
and heading, has been dull. Fine dry weather 
in the South has resulted in a lot of timber cut- 
ting for conversion into stave bolts and heading. 

Tobacco, which is the money crop in Ken- 
tucky, is at an unprofitably low price. Dark to- 
bacco in western Kentucky markets brings only 
6 to 8 cents a pound in most instances. First 
burley tobacco sales were at 17 cents and 19 
cents, as against 22 cents plus last year. Leaf 
men expect a 15 cent average for the crop, as 
quality has suffered from the drouth. Other 
crops were poor, because of dry weather. Poor 
prices of tobacco mean hard times in central 
Kentucky. 


Develops Box Lumber Business 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 6.—With over 900,- 
000 apple boxes cut and sold, and orders for 
twenty carloads of lumber on hand, the Fender 
Lumber & Box Co., of Twisp, Wash., has had 
a large quantity of commercial lumber. It op- 
erates a cut-up and frame factory for the first 
time this year. Its mill is located about seven 
miles up the West Fork from Winthrop, and it 
has a large lumber yard between that and 
Twisp. Over 7,000,000 feet of stock was han- 
dled through the Twisp factory this summer. 
Mr. Wetsel entered the lumber business to pro- 
vide pay-load hauling for trucks of the Methow 
Valley Transportation Co., in which ‘he also 
has an interest, since the bulk of its hauling is 
into the valley, and it was necessary to provide 
some product to haul outside. 


Can the National Hardwood Association Better 
Its Inspection Rules? 


[By O. M. Krebs, Vice President and Manager, McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.] 


The answer to this question lies in the 
business ability and good judgment of the 
individuals engaged in the hardwood lumber 
business for they themselves are the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Fortunately for the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness the matter is one over which they have 
absolute and complete control. The asso- 
ciation is a mutual organization making its 
own rules and regulations and in the making 
of which the voice of each member is re- 
corded according to his vote. 

Let us enter the consideration of this mat- 
ter with our minds completely open, being 
absolutely fair with ourselves as well as 
with all branches of the trade. 

We can at least find much gratification in the 
fact that almost without exception those who 
are expressing dissatisfaction on certain 
points also frankly express their absolute 
and full confidence in the ability and honesty 
of purpose of our secretary-treasurer and 
also our chief inspector. The sum total of 
all complaints seems to be based on conten- 
tions that the inspection department of 
the association is not producing satisfactory 
results; that National rules are so compli- 
cated within themselves and so many inter- 
pretations have been injected into them, 
many of which are considered highly tecnni- 
cal, that the average lumber inspector can 
not, even though he uses the utmost care, 
ship a car of lumber which will “stand up” 
in case a National inspector goes through 
the stock at destination; that even the Na- 
tional inspectors differ widely in inspecting 
the same car of lumber, that the regulations 
governing the inspection and _ reinspection 
of shipments by the association at destina- 
tion are in need of revision. 

Obviously the inspection rules of the asso- 
ciation should be simplified and stabilized. 
The inspection rules committee has realized 
this and for at least five or six years has 
made an honest effort in that direction. So 
much misunderstanding’ exists, however, 
within the ranks of the association and 
throughout the consuming trade that all 
efforts thus far have been lost. 

Judging from the experience of the last 
few years in which the rules committee has 
earnestly striven to give the association sim- 
plified rules in the hope of correcting the 
fault now causing so much dissatisfaction, it 
is Plainly evident that the membership at 
large and also the consuming trade must lay 
aside a lot of prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing which heretofore has defeated the best 
efforts of the rules committee. When this 
Is done simplified and stabilized inspection 
will be adopted. 

We will start with the assumption that 
every one agrees it would be better to have 
Simplified rules than complex rules, every- 
thing else being equal. 


Who Should Make the Rules? 


There is a difference of opinion on this 
point Some think only the producers of 
lumber should have this right; others think 


it should be left to the pruducers and the 
wholesalers, and still others think it should 
be left to producers, wholesalers and con- 
sumers. The latter opinion seems to prevail 
and at the last convention of the association 
while in executive session, the consumers 
having been excused from the meeting, the 
convention voted unanimously to “drop” 
three new proposals and_ interpretations 
which were scheduled to be voted on, with 
the understanding that the consumers would 
co-operate during the coming year in for- 
mulating simplified rules. This the con- 
sumers had previously gone on record to do. 
It must have been apparent to all present 
that the consumers of our product right- 
fully have a voice in the making of the 
rules on which they buy their raw material 
from us; that by exercising this right they 
have greater respect for the rules. 


Basis for Constructing New Rules 


This, of course, is something which will 
have to be left for the committees to thrash 
out when they get together. However, it 
now seems to be pretty well agreed upon that 
there is only one basis for constructing rules 
on a simple and fair basis and that is by put- 
ting every grade on a cutting basis and deter- 
mining the number of cuttings a board will 
carry by the surface measure of the board 
itself. 

Values vs. Grades 


So much has been said and written in an 
effort to convince us that values can not be 
legislated into grading rules that the writer 
would pass it up altogether were it not for 
the fact that some, judging from _ their 
actions, seem only half convinced on this 
point. Any producer who thinks he is in- 
creasing his profits by securing a change in 
the rules which lowers the grades is simply 
fooling himself; likewise any consumer who 
believes he is profiting by securing changes 
in the rules which will raise the grades is 
fooling himself. 

Lumber will be produced as long as it can 
be produced at anything like a reasonable 
profit. * * * It should matter very little 
to the producer how his product is graded 
for the market. His main desire should be to 
make the grades so that his product will 
best serve the trade at large which con- 
sumes it. 

The prices for the different grades adjust 
themselves according to the amount of each 
grade available for the market and the de- 
mand for same. * * * It is up to the 
producer to see that values are placed on the 
different grades which, figured at the per- 
centage they exist in the average one thou- 
sand feet of long run produced, will develop 
a return in cash sufficient to cover his full 
cost per thousand feet plus a reasonable 
profit. 

The making of numerous highly special- 
ized grades in an effort to satisfy each in- 
dividual industry would no doubt be false 
economy which would work a hardship on 
the consumer as well as the producer. 


Should Points on Inspection Be Left to the 
Judgment of Inspector? 

There is some difference of opinion on this 
point and it is not unusual for a member who 
is complaining against the inspection depart- 
ment of the association for not upholding his 
inspector on a destination inspection to 
argue strongly in favor of allowing inspectors 
to use their personal judgment as to the 
seriousness of defects and their damage to 
the board. The position of the rules com- 
mittee is that the rules themselves should 
carry full information necessary, so far as 
it is possible, for grading and that inspec- 
tors are not to allow their personal views or 
judgment to supersede that which is specific- 
ally required in the rules, such as the size 
and number of defects etc. Season checks, 
warp, stained sap and whether it will dress 
off are points on which the inspector is sup- 
posed to use his judgment. After all, the 
only reason for having any grading rules at 
all is uniformity, thus keeping down ques- 
tions and misunderstandings between buyer 
and seller. If the rules are such that this 
can be accomplished then they serve their 
purpose well and buyer and seller are both 
satisfied; then the cause of our present 
trouble is eliminated. 


Interpretations 


Considerable fault is found in the fact that 
many interpretations have been made in 
connection with the present rules. It prob- 
ably will suffice to say that these interpreta- 
tions were given out in the hope of uni- 
formity which might prevent differences of 
opinion between different inspectors when 
reading the same rule; the fact of the mat- 
ter is most of these interpretations were 
given as direct answers to letters written 
in to the association by members or their 
inspectors asking for a ruling on some point 
which may have caused controversy in de- 
livering lumber on mutual inspection or 
otherwise. Our present complex system for 
inspection makes interpretations necessary. 

If our rules are such that they are defeat- 
ing their purpose it is because you and I 
and about a thousand other members who are 
the National association have not changed 
them. If the membership of this mutual 
association does not change them then they 
will remain unchanged because we have 
made our own by-laws etc., providing among 
other things for a method of changing the 
rules, and the by-laws do not provide for out- 
side interests making any such changes for 
us. As long as they remain complicated we 
have, with rare exceptions, no just com- 
plaint against our inspection forces. 

There are opportunities for the advance- 
ment of the use of hardwood lumber and 
that advancement can be realized to its 
fullest extent only by the most cordial co- 
operation among the three branches of the 
trade, the producer, the wholesaler and the 
consumer. 
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Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 8.—Addresses and dis- 
cussions that scintillated with forceful, stinging 
facts and constructive criticism featured the 
thirtieth annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
brought some two hundred retailers and yard 
executives to the Hotel Statler last Saturday. 
Coming near the end of the worst year many 
of the Bay State dealers have ever experi- 
enced, the annual proved to be one of the best 
attended and most worth while in the history 
of the organization. It was brought out in 
striking fashion that the small minority most 
active in association work, those who are the 
outstanding exponents of modern methods and 
practices, have made money this year in spite 
of the admitted business depression, while the 
rank and file content to stay in the rut and 
stick to old traditions have been patiently 
waiting for “things to pick up.” 

There was a business session in the morn- 
ing, a banquet at noon, followed by four fiery 
addresses by three lumbermen and a college 
president who have attained brilliant success, 
a meeting of the newly elected officers to plan 
an aggressive association program for the ensu- 
ing year, and a dinner dance at night given by 
the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 
of Boston. 

Opening the morning session, Charles E. 
Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber Co., Stoughton, 
the retiring president who has been one of the 
most active and inspiring leaders the Bay State 
dealers ever have had, said that some of the 
retail lumber yards have been doing a good 
business this year because they have been using 
modern methods. His own company has been 
able to do almost a normal business and make 
a normal profit by intensive solicitation of mod- 
ernization jobs, conducting a house-to-house 
canvass throughout its territory and arranging 
sound plans for financing much of this work 
which can be secured at regular yard prices 
almost without competition. Although inven- 
tories have taken a decided drop, Mr. Dodge 
thought this was not entirely a disadvantage 
as it means less money to run the business, 
and some time the dealers will again be buy- 
ing on a rising market and get their money 
back. “This is not a lazy man’s market,” said 
Mr. Dodge. 

Presenting the secretary’s report, Winthrop 
E. Drown, of the Merrimac Lumber Co., Ames- 
bury, told of the exceptional activities of the 
association officers this last year, attending con- 
ferences in various sections of New England 
and addressing groups of dealers. The treas- 
urer’s report prepared by William L. Smith, 
of the Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington, 
showed association finances in good shape. 


Election of Officers 


Henry L. Stone of the D. D. Chase Lumber 
Company, Haverhill, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, offered the following nomina- 
tions of officers for the ensuing year and they 
were unanimously elected: 

President—Ulmont M, Carlton, Dix Lumber 
Co., North Cambridge. 

First vice president—A. Wayland Wood, P. 
W. Wood Lumber Corporation, Worcester. 

Second vice president—F. Howard Hinck- 
ley, John Hinckley & Sons Co., Yarmouthport. 

Third vice president—Howard B. Field, 
Springfield Lumber Corporation, Springfield. 


Secretary—Winthrop E. Drown, Merrimac 
Lumber Co., Amesbury. 

Treasurer—William lL. Smith, Lexington 
Lumber Co., Lexington. 





Directors—Granville B. Fuller, G. Fuller & 
Sons Lumber Co., Brighton; L. K. Berry, S. 
B. Dibble Lumber Co., North Adams; Chester 
Pope, J. F. Pope & Sons, Beverly; George H. 


Robinson, Sanders Lumber Co., Taunton; 
Charles E. Dodge, Norfolk Lumber Co., 
Stoughton, and Harry S. Richards, Richards 


& Davis Lumber Co., Fall River. 


George R. Todd, of the resolutions committee, 
were adopted unanimously. 
was resolved against the new marketing plans 


of cement manufacturers at variance with the 


association creed of maximum retail yard dis- 
tribution. Also against the selling plans of 
roofing products manufacturers who offer a 
system of discounts based on volume, as this 
tends toward the formation of groups to get 
maximum discounts, a practice unfair to both 
manufacturers and distributers and with purely 
imaginary advantages to retail dealers owing 
to evasion and manipulation on the part of 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers. This reso- 
lution called for a simple plan based on carload 
and L.C.L. orders with a sufficient spread of 
price to make carload buying an object. 

A resolution on insulation products asserted 
that the retail lumber yard has been proved 
to be the logical channel of distribution for all 
such materials, including plaster base materials 
and roof insulation. The dealer bears the ‘over- 
head for carrying the bulk of the production 
of the insulation manufacturers and it is only 
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North Cambridge, 
Mass.,; 
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Worcester, Mass.; 
Gave a Lesson in 
Elected President Efficiency 

fair that the entire line be marketed through 
the retailer. The manufacturers were requested 
to recognize the retail lumber dealer as the 
logical distributer of their entire line of insu- 
lation products. 

Special resolutions were adopted in memory 
of five members claimed by death during the 
year, George Ernest Briggs, of the Lexington 
Lumber Co., Lexington; William B. Parmele, 
of the S. B. Dibble Lumber Co., North Adams; 
James Turner Manson, of the Tim-Manson- 
Huckins Co., East Boston; Benjamin Pope, of 
the Pope & Cottle Co., Chelsea, and Jerome 
C. Borden, of the Cook-Borden Co., Fall River. 

H. A. McGill, of the McGill Commodity 
Service, was prevented by illness from making 
an address on basic economic aspects of the 
lumber market, and his manuscript was read by 
U. M. Carlton, who announced he did not agree 
with all of this expert’s statements. Mr. Mc- 
Gill’s views were somewhat pessimistic. Al- 
though uses of wood have greatly increased in 
the last few years, he pointed out that con- 
sumption had slumped sharply and cited prob- 
lems of transportation, taxation and competi- 
tion of new building materials. In the past dec- 
ade lumber has slipped to third place among 
American industries in number of employees 
and seventh place in value of products, and 
Mr. McGill indicated he expects the lumber 
industry to lose more ground. 


Emphatic protest 


——es 


Retailers in Thirtieth Annual 


Resolutions offered by Frank M. Curtis and 


Charles W. Killam, professor of architecture 
at Harvard University, hit out hard in leading 
a spirited discussion of lumber specification 
and pointing out suggestions as to how the 
lumbermen can assist the architect. Manufac- 
turers of competing species of lumber, he de- 
clared, appear to be inspired solely by the de- 
sire to gain some selling advantage in compli- 
cating their grades and nomenclature to the 
point where architects and building engineers 
are now so confused there is a distinct tendency 
to avoid specfying lumber where there is a 
chance to use some other materiaal. He as- 
serted the situation is a problem for the sawmill 
people, that it is up to them to eliminate un- 
necessary grades and sizes, establish definite 
standards of strength on a scientific basis, and 
make it easier for achitects and engineers to 
specify lumber. 

Prof. Killam is now advising the New Eng- 
land Building Officials Conference in its prep- 
aration of a model building code that will prob- 
ably be adopted by Boston and other principal 
cities. Granville B. Fuller urged every mem- 
ber of the association to go back to his local 
building inspector and get him to accept the 
new model building code as he was confident 
it would give wood a fairer rating than it now 
has in numerous instances. 

U. M. Carlton urged that the book of Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards be faithfully observed 
by all dealers, and Mr. Fuller proposed that 
the Bay State dealers pledge themselves to buy 
in future only on this basis, writing on every 
purchase order here after “must be manufac- 
tured according to American Lumber Stand- 
ards,” and specifying exactly the grades and 
terms from the rule book. This was put to a 
vote and there was only a scattering show of 
hands in favor and none against. The astound- 
ing fact was then revealed by a further show- 
ing of hands that scarcely a dozen of the deal- 
ers were familiar with American Lumber 
Standards and only five announced themselves 
to be thoroughly familiar. 

On motion of J. A. Nickerson, of the Nicker- 
son Lumber Co., Chatham, the secretary was 
instructed to procure sufficient copies of the 
Government publication on American Lumber 
Standards to supply all members promptly. 

The lumber industry should read a lesson 
from the efficiency of steel manufacturers, 
Charles Baker, of the Baker Lumber Co. 
Worcester, a past president of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, asserted. 
He told of the trained steel expert stationed 
by that industry in Worcester, a man with 
nothing to sell but charged with the duty of 
going around to show people how they can use 
steel, ever alert to see that steel is used in 
every possible place. 


Home Modernizing Skit 


The concluding feature of the morning ses- 
sion was a sketch in ten scenes put on by 
President Dodge and five members of his yard 
staff, showing how his company became dis- 
gusted with taking chances with speculative 
builders, discovered great latent possibilities in 
home modernizing, organized an intensive cam- 
paign for this sort of business, and illustrating 
how ingeniously modernization prospects are 
located and sold. 

President Frank Palmer Speare, of North- 
eastern University; Alton J. Hager, of the Ha- 
ger & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealer's 
Association; Orville H. Greene, of the Wilson 
& Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., chair- 
man of the merchandising council of the Na- 
tion Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Vernon M. Hawkins, of the Hawkins Compa- 
nies (Inc.), Boston, made vigorous and in- 
spiring addresses after the banquet. 
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Southern Millwork Men 
e se * 
Optimistic 

Artanta, GA., Dec. 8.—The keynote of the 
annual meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, held 
here last Friday and Saturday, was the agree- 
ment by the membership that the tide has 
turned in the lumber and millwork industry and 
higher prices and better conditions may be con- 
fidently expected during 1931. The opening 
session on Friday was devoted to reports of the 
officers and to a general discussion of business 
conditions and problems confronting the mem- 
ers. 
, In his annual address, President Louis C. 
Fischer, of Charleston, S. C., declared that the 
sash and door man needs organization and co- 
operation as never before. It is no time to 
“go it alone,” he declared, and “information is 
needed plus the co-operation and inspiration 
that the association alone can give us.” Presi- 
dent Fischer sounded an optimistic note when 
he said that “we have seen the lowest ebb in 
the present business depression. More oppor- 
tunities lie ahead of us and of this organization 
than ever before.” 


Secretary C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, stressed 
the importance of salesmanship in his report, 
declaring that it must play a more important 
part in the sash, door and millwork business 
of the future. The manufacturer of today, he 
said, ‘is faced with two alternatives: He must 
either reduce his investment or he must create 
a better demand for his product. The latter is 
the more desirable and to do that the millwork 
man must get out of his office to a greater ex- 
tent and devote more time to personal calls 
upon customers and prospects. 

The Friday morning session closed with an 
informal discussion for the good of the organi- 
zation and in which the consensus was that the 
present business depression is about over and 
that the coming year will see advances in prices 
and greater stabilization in business. 


A feature of the Friday afternoon session 
was a talk and blackboard demonstration by 
George W. Wearn, of the J. H. Wearn Lum- 
ber Co., Charlotte, N. C., on the new millwork 
price list he is compiling for figuring special 
rates. He was kept at the blackboard for more 
than two hours, illustrating points and answer- 
ing questions, and at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress the president was instructed to appoint a 
committee to work with Mr. Wearn in perfect- 
ing the rates and making them available for 
members of the association. 


Another important forward step taken by 
the association was the decision of the mem- 
bership, instructing the president and secretary 
to prepare and present to the board of directors 
for its approval details of a plan for uniform 
advertising to be distributed and used by the 
members. Three types of advertising were 
worked up; for example, newspaper, direct- 
mail booklets and stuffers, and billboards. 


The resolutions committee, headed by W. T. 
Spencer, of the Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia, 

_C, brought in the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 


Resolved, in lieu of full size or large scale 
details being furnished at the time of esti- 
mating, the general character of all millwork 
or special work, even though comprehensively 
covered by specification, should be indicated 
by a supplement sheet of typical details at a 
scale of not less than %-inch, this sheet or 
Sheets to be a part of the working drawings 
and to include all features such as entrance 
motifs, door and window frames, doors and 
Sash, eaves, cornices, columns and. other ex- 
terior millwork, interior finish and trim, man- 
tels, dressers, cupboards, cases, stairs etc. 


Officers and directors were elected as fol- 
Ows: 


President—Louis C. Fischer, A. H. Fischer 
Co., Charleston, 8. C. (re-elected). 


Vice president—W. H. Cain, 
Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Vice president—A. T. Griffin, A. T. Griffin 
Manufacturing Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


Secretary-treasurer—C, B. Harman, Atlanta 
(re-elected). 


Chavannes 


Directors—J. Harold Mulherrin, Perkins 
Manufacturing Co., Augusta, Ga.; W. E. Wim- 
berley, Marshall Manufacturing Co., Rome, 
Ga.; S. J. Pattillo, Pattillo Lumber Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. J. Snead, Snead Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, S. C.; George W. Wearn, J. H. 
Wearn Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; R. G. 
Henry, Hickory Novelty Co., Hickory, N. C.; 
P. F. Conway, Danville Lumber Co., Danville, 
Va.; T. B. Saunders, Miller Manufacturing 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Joe M. McCormick, Mc- 
Cormick-Hannah Co., Orlando, Fla.; W. P. 
Gwin, Southern Manufacturing Co., Gadsden, 
Ala.; Fred Sheidegger, Chattanooga Sash & 
Millwork Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and C. C. 
Bell, C. C. Bell Manufacturng Co., Monroe, La. 


The convention concluded with a meeting of 
the newly-elected board of directors on Satur- 
day morning. 





Roofer Manufacturers 


Confident 


Cotumsus, Ga., Dec. 9.—That the lumber 
market generally is in a healthier condition than 
six to nine months ago, with fair prospects of 
a marked pick-up beginning soon after Christ- 
mas, was the consensus expressed here to- 
night at the regular meeting of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, presided over by D. G. 
Bland, of Lumpkin, Ga., president. 

Although prices show little or no improve- 
ment as yet and buying is of the hand+to-mouth 
order, there is a ready demand at prevailing 
prices for what is moving and the moyement is 
freer, it was declared. A canvass of those 
present showed production the last six weeks, 
since last meeting, 32 percent of normal with 
shipments 46 percent of normal. As a result of 
curtailment, and in some cases closing down 
during the last few months, stocks at the mills 
are being steadily reduced. Prices prevailing 
averaged $12.50 to $14, with a slow demand for 
10-inch boards, though 6- and 8-inch were in 
better request. 

At the open meeting of the club the principal 
addresses were made by C. H. Rawson and C. 
C. Arnett, and E. L. Cook, wholesalers, who 
discussed marketing conditions, and prices, 
showing that stocks on the yards in the East 
and middle West are very low and emphasizing 
the fact that what is being sold now is being 
turned loose for less than the timber is worth. 
Mr. Arnett predicted that with the revival of 
the building industry prices may be expected to 
return to the level of those of more than a year 
ago, $24 to $25, in view of the shortage of 
stocks on hand and the fact that so many have 
gone out of business. A general discussion of 
prices and market conditions followed. 

At a closed session arbitration and North 
Carolina Pine Association official inspection 
were discussed. Practically all the mills in this 
section will be shut down for one to three weeks 
for Christmas. 

The session then resolved itself into an ex- 
perience meeting in which talks for the good 
of the club were made by J. H. Stedman, first 
president, ten years ago; D. G. Bland, first sec- 
retary; Dixon Smith, “Uncle Abe” Alexander, 
Charles W. King, all charter members present, 
and others, all of whom pledged enthusiastic 
support and co-operation in the future. 

Plans were made for the tenth annual meet- 
ing to be held on Jan. 20, which it is expected 
will be the most largely attended in the history 
of the club. 





A BEAM, with corbels, in the dining room of 
the Ortiz, Harvey hostelry at Lamy, N. M., 
previously served more than three hundred 
years in the old church at Pecos, and appears 
capable of a thousand years’ more service. 





Baltimore Exchange in 


Annual 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 8.—Some sixty or 
seventy representatives of firms and corpora- 
tions holding membership in the Lumber Ex- 
change occupied seats at the festal board fol- 
lowing the fifty-sixth annual business meeting 
held in the Merchants’ Club this evening, and 
listened to addresses by the newly elected presi- 
dent, H. S. Dreyer, jr.; the toastmaster, John 
L. Alcock, and George D. Bagby, the new 
president of the Western Maryland Railway. 

Mr. Dreyer, in the course of a brief talk, 
urged all of the members to make the fullest 
use of the facilities afforded by the exchange 
such as the inspection bureau, in order that the 
financial status of the exchange might be main- 
tained as strongly as it has been up to the 
present. 

Toastmaster Alcock declared that the depres- 
sion in business should not be charged to the 
wholesaler or the retailer, but very likely to 
the manufacturer. The mechanical brains of 
the country had been running away with every- 
thing, but not so with the economic brain. As 
much was being turned out by the industries of 
the country in three months as could be con- 
sumed in a year, and the situation called for the 
closest co-operation in order that the two brains 
might be brought into harmony. Mr. Alcock 
urged the working together of the various agen- 
cies and commended the work done in the past 
by the exchange. He recalled the fact that the 
so-called trade relations committee of the ex- 
change, up to its discontinuation, had done ex- 
cellent work in smoothing out difficulties and 
advancing the interests of the business. 

In his address Mr. Bagby discoursed on the 
importance of the Western Maryland Railway 
to this city, and on the value of the service 
which this line had performed in the past and 
the even higher place it was bound to occupy 
in the commerce of Baltimore in the future. ° 

At the business meeting the officers nomi- 
nated by a special committee were elected by 
the secretary casting the ballot. They are as 
follows: 


President—H. D. Dreyer, of H. D. Dreyer 
& Co. 


Vice president—L. Alan Dill, James Lumber 
Co. and Lewis Dill & Co. (Inc.). 

Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, American 
Lumber Corporation. 

Members of managing committee to serve 
for three years, with four elected each year— 
Pembroke M. Womble, William H. Asendorf, 
William H. Asendorf & Co.; Charles T. How- 
ard of Colonna-Howard Lumber Co.; and S&S. 
Stanton Foote, of the Morgan Millwork Co. 


The retiring president submitted his report, 
which dealt with the activities of wholesalers 
and retailers and dwelt on what could be done 
to bring about better conditions in the industry. 
Secretary L. H. Gwaltney in his report, showed 
that the exchange membership now included 55 
active and three passive affiliates. 

Chairman Alcock, for the committee on 
transportation, referred to the White bill pro- 
viding for through ocean bills of lading and 
stated that no important changes in conditions 
had occurred during the year. The statement 
also called attention to the efforts which had 
been made to get lower railroad freight rates. 

W. Hunter Edwards, chairman of the inspec- 
tion committee, showed that the inspectors of 
the exchange had handled 21,013,237 feet of 
lumber during the year. 

The new president, who is the head of H. D. 
Dreyer & Co. (Inc.), box manufacturers, and 
who has served during the last year as vice 
president, was conducted to his seat and took 
charge of the proceedings, and a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Pembroke M. Womble, the 
retiring president, who became a member of 
the managing committee. 
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Dec. 17—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Dec, 29-31—Society of American Foresters, Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Jan. 12, 1931—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation (Toronto), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 13-16, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Semi-centennial convention. 

Jan. 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 15, 1931—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan, 15, 1931—British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C. Annual. 

Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16, 1931—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan, 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 21-23, 1931—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
Ont. Annual, 

Jan, 22, 1931—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan, 27, 1931—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 27-28, 1931—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 


Jan. 27-29. 1931—Southeastern Towa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual, 


Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 


Jan. 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan. 29, 1931—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 29-30, 1931—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan, 31, 1931—Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Sena, Coliseum, Des Moiner, Iowa. An- 
nual, 


——— 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 4-6, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6, 1931—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich, 
Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Central Association of the Traye]. 
-ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Illinois Lumber & Material Dea}. 
oe Sa Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An. 
nual, 

Feb. 13-14, 1931—Virginia Lumber & Building Sup. 
ply Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual, 

Feb. 17, 1931—Northern Wholesale, Hardwood Lum. 
ber Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil. 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-19, 1931—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 18-20, 1931—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As. 
sociation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21, 1931—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 23-25, 1931—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 24, 1931—-Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 24-26, 1931—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 





Plans for Mountain States Retailers 


Denver, Coro., Dec. 8.—Plans are well under 
way, according to T. J. Vincent, secretary of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, for the annual convention to be held at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Jan. 
15, 16 and 17, 1931. 

We are arranging a program that will be 
very interesting and instructive, remarked 
Secretary Vincent. Prof. Elmore Petersen, of 
the business bureau of the University of Colo- 
rado, will be with us and his talk on “Catch- 
ing Up With Production” will well repay 
those attending the convention. Dr. Don C. 
Sowers, also of the university, has never 
failed to give us something worth while to 
think about and we are sure he will not dis- 
appoint us on this occasion. Justin T. King- 
don, representing the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, will talk on “Treated 
Lumber and Its Use in Construction,” an ad- 
dress the lumbermen of this section can not 
afford to miss. Don Critchfield will be with 
us again this year with a new merchandising 
message. There will be others on the pro- 
gram and in addition there will be floor dis- 
cussions in which all are invited to take part. 


A special rate has been granted by the rail- 
roads to Colorado Springs due to the Stock 
Show to be held in Denver the week following. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club, an organiza- 
tion of wholesalers and manufacturers and 
their representatives, is busy at this time pre- 
paring entertainment features for the conven- 
tion. 

o_o -————- 


Unique Lambonnen's Meeting 


“Something different” in the way of lumber 
conventions is going to happen at the Stevens 
Hotel, in Chicago, February 10-12, when the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion holds its annual convention, declared J. F. 
Bryan, managing director of the association, 
who came downstairs Wednesday afternoon to 
tell the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about some of 
his plans. “As usual,” he said, “we will meet 
in the basement of the hotel, adjoining the ex- 
hibits. I want to tell you about two of our 
speakers.” He did: 

The keynoter will be Glenn Griswold, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, recognized as one of the leading 
business and financial editors of the country. 
He writes a daily column, “Round Table of 
Business,” and is always in close touch with 
business conditions. He is a clever and in- 
teresting speaker, too. Another speaker is 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, Mich., who 


comes to us through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is a specialist in the line of business man- 
agement, development etc., and serves as a 
consultant for clients in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toledo, and other cities. He knows business, 
and knows how to tell about it in a forceful 
way that you like to hear. 


Mr. Bryan said that things are looking prom- 
ising for the exhibits, too, as 48 spaces already 
have been reserved, and some of the products 
are entirely new to the association exhibits. 


Hear Talk by Wholesaler 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 8.—Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who also is Arcanoper of 
the Supreme Nine of International Hoo-Hoo, 
having jurisdiction over this district, has named 
Floyd P. Lavelle, Fargo, N. D., to succeed 
Robert T. Barnard as Counsellor for North 
Dakota. Mr. Lavelle has been Vicegerent dur- 
ing the last year, and John H. Grant has been 
named to succeed him. 

The Rev. Silas A. Michel, pastor of the 
Mayflower Congregational church, Minneapolis, 
and A. E. Lane, New York lumber wholesaler 
and president of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, were the chief speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo- 
Hoo Club. Mr. Lane cited the advantage of 
co-operation through Hoo-Hoo. He declared 
every firm should have a definite sales plan 
worked out before going after business. S. L. 
Boyd, American sales agent for the B C Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), introduced the speaker. The 
Rev. Michel spoke on “Flaming Youth.” 

E, J. Fisher, Vicegerent Snark, announced 
that the next Hoo-Hoo concat will be held 
Jan. 20, at the time of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention. 








Conservation Association Meets 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the New York State 
Conservation Association was held at the La- 
fayette Hotel Dec. 6, with an attendance of 
about 300 members and guests. An address of 
welcome was given by Clay F. Plummer, presi- 
dent of the Erie County Conservation Society, 
and a report of the association’s activities was 
given by President Henry M. Nicholls’ of 
Lockport. 

Secretary Matthew H. Hoover, of Lockport, 
said that the association has grown in numbers 
and influence. Of some twenty resolutions 





adopted at its Troy convention last fall, the 
major part received official approval in Albany 
and Washington. He said that new conserva- 
tion legislation enacted in those two cities, and 
the inauguration of practical conservation in 
this State, give ample cause for gratification. 
Mr. Hoover was toastmaster at the banquet, 
at which the following speakers made short 
addresses: Lewis Radcliffe, United States bu- 
reau of fisheries, Washington; Alexander Mac- 
donald, State conservation commissioner, Al- 
bany; E. R. Eastman, editor American Agri- 
culturist; Cuthbert W. Pound, justice of the 
State court of appeals; Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, 
department of forestry, Cornell University; W. 
K. Bradbury, department of public relations, 
Niagara-Hudson Power Co.; Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, dean of the college of forestry, Syracuse 
University ; John Knight, president of the State 
senate; Charles P. Miller, member assembly 
committee on conservation; W. W. Campbell, 
senator, Niagara-Orleans district. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Southwestern Ontarians in Annual 


CHATHAM, OntT., Dec. 8.—TheSouthwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its annual meeting in the William Pitt 
Hotel here Dec. 4, with a good representative 
attendance. : 

Chairman M. F. Clatworthy named a nomi- 
nating committee to nominate a list of directors. 
The election of officers was conducted in the 
general meeting and resulted as follows: 

President—W. Griesinger, Windsor Lumber 
Co., Windsor. 

Vice president—W. H. Longfield, Mount 
Brydges. 

Secretary-treasurer—M. R. Bogart, of Had- 
leys Chatham (Ltd.), Chatham. 

Directors—E. C. Poisson, Windsor; A. Pick- 
ering, Windsor; J. A. McPherson, Merlin; C. 
F. Richards, London; Harold O’Brien, Chat- 
ham; R. Winlaw, Ingersoll; D. C. Baird, St. 
Mary's, and A. R. Sanders, St. Thomas. 


M. R. Bogart was appointed as the extra as- 
sociation representative on the board of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Harold O’Brien and P. G. Piggott, of Chatham 
were appointed auditors. , 

Chairman Clatworthy made an_ interesting 
report on the work of the association during 
the year, emphasizing the success of the regular 
meetings, the record membership, increasing C0- 
operation with the Ontario association, the value 
of the conferences between the directors of the 
retailers and the directors of the wholesalers, 
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and the fact that much of the success of the 
Southwestern association was due to the untir- 
ing efforts of the secretary-treasurer, M. 
Bogart, of Chatham. q 4 

The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to discussion of various matters, es- 

cially some recent developments in connection 
with the mechanics’ lien act. ; 

The first event at the afternoon session was 
the presentation of the awards for the recent 
Clean Yard Contest, the three cups being won 
by D. C. Baird, St. Mary’s, Class A; W. T. 
Hutcheson, Woodstock, Class B; and Walter 
T. Piggott Lumber Co., Windsor, Class C. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was 
devoted to an informal but valuable discussion 
of a series of subjects submitted in question 
form by the secretary. Lots were drawn 
among the members to decide who should an- 
swer the different questions and as each ques- 


tion was reached the dealer who had drawn 
its number was required to read the question, 
give his own answer and submit it to the meet- 
ing for discussion. 





New York Bodies to Merge 


New York, Dec. 8.—Negotiations are under 
way whereby the New York Lumber Trade 
Association will absorb the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of New York. Commit- 
tees of the two organizations met recently and 
approved plans for the merger and special meet- 
ings of both organizations will be held to com- 
plete details. 

S. B. Miller, head of the Harlem Lumber 
Co. and active in the retail group, heartily en- 
dorsed the proposed amalgamation and in fact 
not a word against it has been raised. 

The retail association is represented in the 


“Let US Build,” Says Nutmeg 


New Briratn, Conn., Dec. 9—Members of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
were urged tonight at their thirty-ninth annual 
convention, held at the Shuttle Meadow Club, 
here, to use their buying power as a club with 
which to enforce the policy of 100 percent retail 
yard distribution. 

This advice was given with vigorous em- 
phasis by Al J. Hager, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
head of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich., and by Orville H. Greene, president 
of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., who is a director of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and chairman 
of the merchandising council of the National 
association. 

The movement to use the tremendous buying 
power of some 24,000 retail lumber dealers 
throughout the country to discipline manufac- 
turers of building materials who sell to mail 
order houses or distribute their products other 
than through the legitimate retailers is already 
well under way, it was revealed here tonight. 

“My own company,” announced Mr. Greene, 
“is throwing out of our yard the products of 
every building material manufacturer who is 
not living up to our association creed—100 per- 
cent retail yard distribution. Any manufacturer 
of any kind of building material who sells mail 
order houses, or contractors and builders or 
roofers, can’t sell my company anything. That 
is the club we have in our hands and now is 
the time to use it.” 

A letter campaign has been launched to se- 

cure from every source of supply of building 
materials a written statement from the manu- 
facturer as to his sales policy. This includes 
manufacturers of lumber as well as insulation 
products, asphalt roofing materials and cement, 
three classes of manufacturers whose present or 
Proposed sales policies were vigorously con- 
demned in resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the Connecticut dealers. These three resolu- 
tions were similar to those adopted by the 
Massachusetts retailers at their annual conven- 
tion last Saturday in Boston. 
_ Willard K. Denton, of the Railroad Build- 
ing & Loan Association, New York, discussed 
the interesting possibilities of this sort of finan- 
cial institution as an efficient tool for the lum- 
er dealer to use in promoting home construc- 
tion in his community. He believed that the 
movement started in Shreveport, La., to furnish 
expert supervision of home-building and thus 
eliminate shoddy homes by barring inferior ma- 
terials and labor, is one that will appeal strongly 
to the lumber dealer. Predicting that an up- 
ward swing in residential construction is now 
at hand, Mr. Denton said that the big need 
right now is more and larger building and loan 
associations, and he urged that they will grow 
faster if lumber dealers lend their support, thus 
stimulating the volume of building. 


Suggesting that in every community not ac- 
tually over-built the local lumber dealer show 
his confidence in the future by building at once 
a house or two, President John A. Dodd, 
Portland, declared that he has discerned a more 
hopeful trend in the construction industry, per- 
haps due to the fact that many have stopped 
thinking about 1930 and are planning for 1931. 

Reporting as a delegate to the recent New 
England Conference in Boston, attended by 
more than 1,000 representatives of this region's 
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Oo. H. GREENE, JOHN A. DODD, 

Syracuse, N. Y.; Middletown, Conn.; 

Northeastern Dele- Retiring President 
gate of Association 


industry, business and agriculture, Frank H. 
Warr, of the Seymour Commercial Co., Sey- 
mour, related some of the optimistic highlights 
of that ambitious undertaking, which revealed 
that New England is in better shape than most 
other sections of the country. He thought it 
likely that persistent newspaper scare heads 
about unemployment are to blame for the con- 
tinued attitude of mind that promotes business 
depression. 
Election of Officers 


On recommendation of the committee on 
nominations, Earle Chappell, Hartford, chair- 
man, Mr. Warr was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 

First vice president—George H. Loewenthal, 
Gustav Loewenthal Co., Middletown. 

Second vice president—Clarence E. Crofut, 
Hatch & Bailey, South Norwalk. 

Secretary—Hugh SS. McKenna, 
City Lumber Co., New Britain. 


Treasurer—Fred B. Grant, Lampson Lumber 
Co., New Haven. 


Hardware 





conferences by Robert R. Kloess, Brooklyn 
Union Lumber Co., president; Mr. Miller, 
Louis Jaffee, of the Rider Lumber Co.; Ells- 
worth White, of the White Lumber Co., and 
Edward Kleinman, of the Arcade Lumber Co. 
Conrad Pitcher, president of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, and several asso- 
ciate officers, spoke for the larger organiza- 
tion. 

The New York association recently admit- 
ted retailers and members of the Nylta Club to 
membership and every reputable retailer in 
town will be asked to join. At present, the 
organization is by far the largest lumber as- 
sociation of which New York City ever 
boasted. 

A code of ethics has been formulated and 
the slogan “Buy of Members” has been adopted 
and will be used to advance the interests of 
all branches of the trade. 


State Retailer 


Directors to serve until 1933—H. E. Thomp- 
son, Watertown Lumber Co., Watertown; 
Eugene H. Palmer, New Canaan; J. Otis Fox, 
Putnam, and Harold B. Senior, Bethel. 

Director to fill Hugh S. McKenna’s unexpired 
term until 1932—John A. Dodd, Strong & Hale 
Lumber Co., Portland. 


Some of the surprising possibilities of mod- 
ernization, as profitable as speculative building 
is dangerous and often costly, were vigorously 
outlined by Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk 
Lumber Co., successful manager of two Massa- 
chusetts yards at Stoughton and Bridgewater 
and a past president of the Bay State retailers. 

The felicitations of the Northeastern associa- 
tion were brought by Orville H. Greene, who 
outlined some of the merchandising problems 
of the retailer and told of the origin and devel- 
opment of the merchandising council, appcaling 
for the whole-hearted financial as well as moral 
support of all in this ambitious’ undertaking. 
One of his suggestions is that retail lumber- 
men are overlooking a big opportunity in not 
going hard after the millions of dollars paid 
over by the banks every year in the form of 
Christmas funds and vacation funds. He has 
learned a lot about efficient merchandising from 
the mail order houses, Mr. Greene told the Nut- 
meg State retailers, and he also has discovered 
that mail order building materials distributed 
by a huge Chicago organization are given a 
mark-up of 20 to 35 percent in this corpora- 
tion’s home financing plan. He argued that the 
retail lumber dealers need not worry about 
meeting this competition on the basis of price, 
insisting that the thing to worry about is meet- 
ing the wonderfully efficient selling. 





Buys Valuable Walnut Trees 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Dec. 8—Announcement was 
made Dec. 4, by Wood Mosaic Co., this city, 
regarding purchase of what is believed to be 
the finest group of American black walnut 
trees that is left in America. This particular 
group of trees is on the estate of W. E. 
Simms, Woodburne Farm, Spring Station, 
Woodford County, Ky., near Midway. The 
cutting contract calls for removal of trees of 
20 inches and up only, of which there are be- 
tween 100 and 150, all representing mature trees. 
The smaller trees will not be touched, nor will 
those within the residence enclosure. It was 
explained by Thomas M. (Mike) Millett, of 
the Wood Mosaic Co., that the company had 
sought to purchase the trees, along with many 
other walnut buyers, for many years but up 
to this time Mr. Simms had steadfastly re- 
fused to sell his timber for commercial use. 
However, the trees for the most part have 
reached ripe old maturity, and it was patent 
that they were more valuable as lumber and 
veneer logs now, than they would be later. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 


Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
thee High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
ete Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Askt holesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















GOLDSBORC q 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
a 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 ssc! ves 


including a lumber calculator for standard . log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. 50 ‘ 


cents 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Study Forest 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 6.—Plans for a yield 
tax on logged-over land set aside for refores- 
tation was the principal subject of discussion 
at the ninth annual Washington State Forestry 
Conference held in the auditorium of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce last Thursday. Next 
in importance to tax reformation as an aid to 
reforestation was the discussion of forest re- 
search. The forest survey now being under- 
taken by the United States Forest Service was 
discussed by Thorton T. Munger, director of 
the Northwestern Forest Experimental Station, 
Portland. 


During the past year the conference has suc- 
ceeded in getting a number of Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the State of Washing- 
ton actively to take up questions relating to 
forestry and appointing committees to work on 
this subject and co-operate with the confer- 
ence. 

Among other things the conference passed a 
resolution urging every Chamber of Commerce 
in the State to promote an active timber bu- 
reau. A resolution was passed urging the leg- 
islature of the State of Washington to provide 
$30,000 annually for the establishment of a 
forest research department at the University 
of Washington. The legislature also is urged 
to pass a bill sponsored by the taxation com- 
mittee of the Washington State Forest Confer- 
ence, which will bring about the classification 
of logged-off land set aside for reforestation, 
and providing for a yield tax to be paid on the 
product when cut. Rapid completion of the 
United States forestry survey in the fir region 
under the McNary-McSweeney bill was urged 
and the efforts being made to control the white 
pine blister rust were endorsed. 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the University 
of Washington, and president of the Washing- 
ton State Forestry Conference, presided. He 
briefly outlined some of the questions that the 
committee of the conference has been working 
on. Foremost among these is tax reform that 
will make it possible for private reforestation 
of logged-off land. At the last State election 
an amendment to the constitution was passed 
making it possible to reclassify taxable property 
and specifically enabling the State legislature 
to enact a bill to set aside lands to be refor- 
ested. 


Discusses Forest Taxation Plan 


C. S. Chapman, of Tacoma, forester of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and member of the 
taxation committee of the Conference, discussed 
forest taxation, particularly referring to the 
plan of the conference for classifying logged-off 
land set aside for reforestation. Ever since 
the organization of the Washington State For- 
estry Conference that organization has been 
working for a sane and ethical forest taxation 
plan. The conference committee now has pre- 
pared a bill which will follow quite closely the 
Oregon law on this subject. It would re- 
classify unproductive lands, set aside and pro- 
tect them for reforestation, so they would be 
assessed at $1 an acre in territory west of the 
Cascade Mountains, and 50 cents an acre in 
territory east of the Cascade Mountains. When- 
ever a forest crop is harvested there would be 
a yield tax of 12% percent of the value of the 
product. There are a number of States which 
now have laws somewhat similar, and with 
yield tax provisions, running all the way from 
5 to 25 percent, with the majority of them 
running about 10 percent. 

There are two principal reasons for such a 
law. First, to encourage reforestation, and sec- 
ond, to keep lands of low value on the tax 
rolls. Those familiar with cut-over land prob- 
lems realize that wherever land is not valuable 
for growing crops other than timber, large 


LL 


Tax Problems 


quantities of it revert to the counties through 
non-payment of taxes. 

Lynn Cronemiller, State Forester of Ore. 
gon, in discussing the subject outlined by Mr, 
Chapman, pointed out results that have been 
obtained during the last eighteen months since 
the Oregon law has been in effect. In some 
counties the effect has been to increase the 
county income from taxes because of the fact 
that owners were encouraged to pay up back 
taxes and have their lands classified as refores- 
tation lands. 


Cite Opposition to Proposed Bill 


Opposition to the proposed bill on the part 
of the public in the Grays Harbor district was 
forecast by both Judge Loomis, president of 
the Abredeen Chamber of Commerce, and W. 
C. Mumaw, president of the Hoquiam Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Judge Loomis said he hated 
to cast any doubts on the value of the law, but 
pointed out that 90 percent of Grays Harbor 
County, outside of national and State lands, is 
owned by timber interests. He wondered if 
a law enabling the land owners to hold land 
indefinitely without being taxed for it would 
not impede the development of the community, 
He assailed the timber interests for their lack 
of community spirit and their unwillingness to 
support any projects for the building up of 
their community in Grays Harbor district. 

Mr. Mumaw said he was not expressing his 
own opinions of the bill, but he pointed out 
that the public in his community had little sym- 
pathy for lumbermen who had taken off the 
county’s greatest natural resource as rapidly 
as possible, and had failed to contribute any- 
thing to the building up of a permanent com- 
munity. 

That the bill has merit was the opinion 
of practically everyone present at the meeting, 
and it is hoped that the public will see the bill 
is not a lumbermen’s benefit program, but is 
an economic bill drawn for the benefit of the 
entire community. 

H. L. Andrews, forest economist of the For- 
est Service at Portland, described very graph- 
ically the situation which arose in Michigan 
and the working of the reforested area taxation 
program in that State. 

George C. Joy, Washington State forester, 
discussed “Extension of State Forests,” point- 
ing out that Pennsylvania had probably gone 
farther than any other State in acquiring’ for- 
est land. However, the conditions are very un- 
like those in this newer section of the country 
where the State of Washington already owns 
tremendous holdings, in fact, as large or 
larger, than those owned by any other State. 
Mr. Joy said that if the State legislature en- 
acts an intelligent, fair law for classifying re- 
foresting lands for taxes, there will not be the 
need of this State acquiring very much more 
forest land. He pointed out that the pur- 
chase of lands by the State will not hasten 
the growth of young forests. 


Research in Forest Problems 


At the afternoon session C. S. Cowan, for- 
ester of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
toin and secretary of this conference, gave 4 
very able paper on “Research in the Solution 
of Our Forest Problems.” Mr. Cowan thought 
that research to bring about closer utilization of 
the timber harvested is one of the most impor- 
tant matters confronting lumbermen and tim- 
bermen today. ; 

Mr. Cowan said that the problem of logging 
is as much a problem of merchandising as 1S 
that of the retail lumber yards. He spoke of 


the many possibilities ahead, the manufacture 
of many by-products, the possibilities of selec- 
tive logging instead of quantity production, the 
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possibilities of marketing by time payment sell- 
ing, the interest that the operator should take 
in the product until it is actually in the hands 
of the consumer. He said that research only 
can bring about the solution to the problem of 
utilizing slash and tops now left in the woods. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, also ad- 
dressed the meeting with a few remarks on this 
subject, saying that he agreed about 96/2 per- 
cent with Maj. Cowan, and then pointed out 
that lumbermen had already done some of the 
things in regard to research that were advo- 
cated by Mr. Cowan. 


Charles W. Saunders, member of the logged- 
off land committee of the lower house in the 
legislature, was another speaker telling of the 
work of the conference, and the hopes for the 
coming session of the legislature. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President—Hugo Winkenwerder, dean, Uni- 
versity of Washington, College of Forestry. 

Vice president—Roy Morse, Longview. 

Vice president—R. D. Merrill, Seattle. 

Vice president—W. H. Tucker, Aberdeen, 

Secretary—C. S. Cowan, Seattle, Wash. 

Treasurer—Arthur Bevan, Seattle, Wash. 


Central States Foresters Confer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 8.—Constructive 
suggestions as to the most practical means of 
restoring the once vast timber resources of 
the middle West formed the basis of discus- 
sions at the first day’s sessions of the Central 
States Forestry Congress held here Dec. 3, 4 
and 5. Forestry experts from eleven central 
States were present as guests of Indiana. 

Enactment of laws providing tax exemption 
for farm woodlands was urged by R. C. Hall, 
acting director of tax inquiry for the United 
States Forest Service, at the first day’s session. 
Mr. Hall said the Indiana plan of placing a 
nominal tax valuation on classified forests has 
proved highly effective in encouraging farimers 
to improve their woodlots. 

The responsibility of the general public in 
the reforestation movement was stressed by 
Edmund Secrest, Ohio State forester. R. J. 
Plaster, agricultural agent for the New York 
Central lines said many logical arguments could 
be presented in favor of reforestation as a 
future bulwark against depression, particularly 
of agriculture. 

Ralph F. Wilcox, Indiana State forester, told 
of the advances made in Indiana toward protec- 
tion of the standing timber and the creation 
of new forests. 

Gov. Harry G. Leslie, who was unable to 
attend, sent a message of welcome. Prosper- 
ity, he said, depends primarily on natural re- 
sources. 

The future forests in this region should ab- 
sorb great quantities of idle labor in times of 
economic depression, said Richard Lieber, di- 
rector of the Indiana conservation department 
in a short talk. 

Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville Times, 
a former president of the Southern Forestry 
Congress, presided at the afternoon session. 

Frank S. Betz, retired manufacturer of Ham- 
mond, *Ind., told of his tree planting exploits. 

Farmers of the central West were urged to 
turn their farms into game-producing units to 
increase their revenues by Charles C. Fletcher, 
of Columbus, Ohio, member of the conserva- 
tion commission of that State. 

Indiana problems in making profitable use 
of lands denuded by the pioneers of forests and 
now largely exhausted for general farming pur- 
poses, were discussed by G. E. Young, assistant 
in farm management at Purdue University. 

_ Airplane control offers interesting possibili- 
ties in the speedier detection of forest fires and 
the increased effectiveness of fire-fighting units, 
or O. Hazard, State forester of Tennessee, 
said. 

Resolutions Adopted 


At the closing session the second day, the 
convention adopted resoiutions urging larger 
appropriations and wider research work by the 
Federal Government for study of soil erosion 
and its control through forestry practices and 
asking for better forest fire fighting arrange- 
ments by the State and Federal governments. 

Speeding of the national forest census, assist- 
ance by States in gathering data on forest and 
waste or idle lands, establishment by the State 
of forest nurseries adequate to produce the 
needed low-cost planting stock were also rec- 
ommended, as were increased national funds 


for developing national forests and added at- 
tention by agricultural colleges to adequate 
training in farm woodland management. 

Endorsement was given to a movement for a 
meeting at Louisville, Ky., soon of governors of 
States in the upper Mississippi and Ohio river 
basins to consider flood control and erosion 
probleins. 

With the adoption of a constitution and elec- 
tion of officers, formal organization of the con- 
gress was accomplished. States actively affili- 
ated are Indiana, Illincis, lowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Tennessee. Arkansas, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin were represented 
by invitation and probably will affiliate later. 

Directors elected, who will choose the offi- 
cers are, for 1931: 

C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, C. H. Bar- 
naby, Greencastle, Ind.; A. E,. Moorse, St. 
Louis, L. B. Springer, Springfield, Ill.; W. E. 
Jackson, Frankfort, Ky. For 1932: W. J. 
Lodge, Monticello, Ill.; E. M. Bruner, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. B. MacDonald, Ames, Iowa; 
James O. Hazard, Nashville, Tenn.; Frederick 
Dunlap, Columbia, Mo. For 1933: Kirk Fox, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Henry E. Colton, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Edmund Secrest, Wooster, Ohio; and 
Ralph F. Wilcox, Indianapolis. 


Need of Aggressive Advertising Campaign 

Need for an aggressive advertising campaign 
to build up the lumber industry and for im- 
mediate action by that industry to curb over- 
production and to develop new commercial 
uses for lumber or regain old fields now largely 
held by substitutes, was stressed by John I. 
Shafer, of South Bend, president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Declaring that if forestry is to make progress 
there must be increased outlets for lumber in- 
telligently harvested, he decried misleading pro- 
paganda masquerading under the name of con- 
servation. 

Ralph K. Day, of the Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, asserted that “if woodlands 
in the corn belt are to be preserved from almost 
total extinction, present practices of grazing 
farm woodlots will have to be materially al- 
tered.” 

New methods in the fabrication and treat- 
ment of wood were outlined by R. D. Garver, 
senior forester of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Experiments of the Hammermill Paper Co. 
in making special forest plantings near its 
mills in order to command a suitable supply of 
timber, were described by John F. Preston, 
forester of that company. 

The last day the congress made an automo- 
bile tour of the new Morgan-Monroe County 
State forest of 8,000 acres. 





Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Nov. 29, 1930, totaled 702,085 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 32,095 cars, (a de- 
cline of 16 cars below the preceding week); 
grain, 33,730 cars; livestock, 23,821 cars; coal, 
147,989 cars; coke, 7,774 cars; ore, 5,773 cars; 
merchandise, 194,952 cars; and miscellaneous, 
255,951 cars. 




































E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 





Headquarters for: 
LUMBER | | 
i! 

: 

Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars | 
and mixed cars 





HARDWOOD ! 


DIMENSION | | 


GUM BEECH OAK i 
—one piece or glued-up, | 
rough, surfaced or f 
moulded to pattern. | 


FLOORING | | 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, \ 

*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, i 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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THE STORY OF AINENSION LUMBER 


DIMENSION M URACTURING CO 
BLACK MOUNTAIN &— 7 NORTH CAROLINA 


SPECIALISTS IN KILN ORie ED UP Omen nw STOCK 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of i 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 





) and Shingles 

‘ ; Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete va 
Planing Miil Facilities. t 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. ; 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA i 




























¢) 
Curtis Specialties : 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 350 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa. 
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BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago ; 
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NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH: SOF ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

Us “sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Maie~6©6)6 Lumber Co. 











NORTHERN 
us IneRS 
@72@L Play Y\WOOD) 


We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 







— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Ameciation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Cricten, 516 Lumber Exchange 




















DIMENSION LUMBER 
AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 








= “Superior Brand’’ 
1 





VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


—o7 
is 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17——__——- 


Bird inte 











Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lamberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Discuss Hardwood Grading Rules 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 9.—Difficulties ex- 
perienced by manufacturers in dealings under 
the grading rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and the probability of sim- 
plification of those rules during the coming con- 
vention in 1931 provided the principal topic of 
discussion of the meeting here today of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
at which L. S. Beale, secretary of the National, 
was principal speaker. The meeting took up 
the topic of the rules recently discussed by Wil- 
liam H. Nelson, chief inspector for that or- 
ganization. George N. Harrison, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., president of 
the club, presided. 


Mr. Beale pointed out that there are fifteen 
hardwood manufacturers on the rules committee 
to eight wholesalers and that of the directors of 
the organization there are fifteen manufacturers 
to twelve wholesalers. These men, he said, rep- 
resent all species and all sections of the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Beale declared that 
personally he was much interested in the pro- 
ducers and particularly in the probiems of the 
industry as a whole. Perhaps, he said, the func- 
tions of the National organization \are not as 
well known as they should be. 

Functions of the organization in addition to 
inspection and grading, said Mr. Beale, include 
the interchange of credit information, collec- 
tions, and trade promotion. In grading the ob- 
ject is the uniform measurement and grading of 
lumber. One of the difficulties experienced is 
the failure of the shipper’s grader to differen- 
tiate between grading for suitability of the lum- 
ber for the purpose for which it is intended as 
compared with the requirement of compliance 
with National inspection rules. Examples were 
cited of cases where lumber was included suit- 
able for the purposes of the user, who was 
known, but did not measure up to National 
specification. 

Mr. Beale did not think the transfer of in- 
spectors from one territory to another would 
prove to be a satisfactory solution of problems 
complained of. The inspector, he maintained, 
does not represent either the buyer or seller but 
follows the rules. 

In addition to added cost which would 
amount to 25 or 30 cents a thousand feet for 
temporary transfers, it is to be noted that each 
section in buying territory does not have the 
same woods; for instance, in New York such 
products as mahogany, teakwood and other im- 
ported species are graded. It would be diffi- 
cult to effect a general transfer of inspectors 
and still cover this requirement or to provide 
French speaking inspectors for the Montreal 
(Canada) district, he said. In order to obtain 
proper results and to establish confidence in 
National inspections, it is necessary to resort to 
re-inspections. The association, declared Mr. 
Beale, depends upon the re-inspections to check 
its own system. 

Use of deputy chief inspectors for re-inspec- 
tion work will be resorted to and manufactur- 
ers will be accorded the privilege of choosing 
any particular man when asking re-inspection, 
said Mr. Beale. In this case only those in- 
spectors who have been with the association for 
three years will be available. 

In reference to the proposal to reduce the 4 
percent allowance guaranty whereby the Na- 
tional stand re-inspection cost if there is a dif- 
ference of over 4 percent in money value, Mr. 
Beale pointed out that a change in this figure 
to 2 percent would result in higher inspection 
costs and more rigid work. The cost of inspec- 
tion ultimately is carried by the manufacturer, 
he pointed out, and any increase in the re-in- 
spection cost borne by the association would 
necessarily be paid by the manufacturer. Many 
a re-inspection would be ordered on a 2 percent 
basis where manufacturers now figure they are 
2% percent to 3% percent off under present 
methods. If inspectors know they are being 


held to 2 percent, too, said Mr. Beale, they will 
grade accordingly. 


Acceptance of National Certificates 


The acceptance or non-acceptance by buyers 
of National certificates at loading points was 
also discussed. One cause for non-acceptance 
was given as the disposition of buyers not to 
trouble themselves with degrade stock that can 
not be kept out, no matter how carefully the 
stock is examined at shipping point, due to a 
natural difference in opinion between inspectors, 

A comparison with Southern Pine Associa- 
tion acceptance being brought up, it was pointed 
out that perhaps the pine rules are more easily 
applied and that, further, the inspector has to 
trouble himself only with one species. The 
cause for inspections unfavorable to manufac- 
turers in many instances was said to be due to 
the fact that complaints made were recorded as 
disputes on shipments, while those acceptable 
did not enter the record to effect a counterbal- 
ance. It was admitted that present rules to 
some extent are not consistent and should be 
clarified. 

In discussing the various points, which have 
been brought up to Mr. Nelson during his pres- 
ent visit to southern mills, Mr. Beale pointed 
out that arguments advanced against suggested 
changes are for the purpose of testing them be- 
fore discussing them at various meetings held 
for clarification of the rules. Reference was 
made to previous attempts to change the rules, 
it being stated that had the manufacturers voted 
as a unit this could have been accomplished at 
the last meeting. Mr. Beale stated that the 
“equivalent defect” provision created consider- 
able trouble between inspectors and _ that 
changes should be made to afford buyers 
greater value while reducing costs to manufac- 
turers and that the firsts and seconds ruling on 
cutting should be changed. The present rules 
were compared to a house, originally an archi- 
tectural unit, but to which a great many rooms 
had been added from time to time. Reference 
was made to a meeting to be held Dec. 10 at 
Memphis meeting on revision of the rules and 
the changed views of the furniture trades on 
simplification of rules. Two years ago, said 
Mr. Beale, the furniture interests opposed re- 
vision and a year ago the three changes pro- 
posed were deferred on the suggestion that fur- 
ther time be accorded. In this, it was agreed 
that sufficient time would be accorded in ad- 
vance and opportunity given to go into the 
various rule modifications sought. The furni- 
ture interests as well as those of the sash, door 
and trim group, and the automobile body manu- 
facturers will go into a general conference on 
rule changes on Jan. 14, following the pre- 
liminary meeting at Memphis this week. 

The attitude of the furniture group, said Mr. 
Beale, is for the general revision at one time 
so as to “get it over with” while some interests 
are inclined to prefer an introduction of changes 
over a period of two years, notably in the 
“surface” and the “firsts and seconds” changes. 

Following Mr. Beale’s talk, which was 
spiced with considerable interrogation and com- 
ment from manufacturers, particularly King 
Bridges, of the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., William H. Nelson, National chief in- 
spector, spoke briefly. Mr. Nelson recom- 
mended that manufacturers refer to the year 
book for an article on rules written by himself, 
and President Harrison afterward volunteered 
to have some mimeographed copies of the 
article run off for the members to turn over to 
their graders. 

A brief discussion regarding the utilization 
of Louisiana species in the new State house 
about to be contracted for took place, it being 
decided to have a committee composed of King 
Bridges, James Boyd, L. G. Negrotto, and 
George Schaad take the matter up with Gov. 
Long. W. E. Sailor, of the Long Bell Lumber 
Co., was named to co-operate. 
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LouISvILLE, Ky., Dec. 10.—At its annual 
meeting held last night at the Brown Hotel the 
Louisville Hardwood Club elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve during the ensuing year: 

President—George Giugliano, W. B. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Jack C. Norman, Norman 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—Clarence Hoover, Wood Mosaic 
Co. (re-elected). 

Secretary—J. S. Thompson, Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association (re-elected). 


Following the election considerable discus- 
sion was heard concerning the hardwood lum- 
ber business, financial conditions, the banking 
situation, and business outlook in the automo- 
tive, furniture, radio, building, flooring, and 
other consuming lines, including export busi- 
ness, railroads etc. 

A. E. Norman, jr., Norman Lumber Co., re- 
ported some improvement in export business, 
and better kiln space demand, in its commer- 
cial drying department. 

L. B. Olmsted, of the Mengel Co., had the 
best sales report to make, showing improved 
business, more inquiries and orders, and move- 
ment principally in red gum, soft elm, walnut, 
red oak, cypress, sap gum and ash. 

Preston P. Joyes, treasurer of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., reported but two of the 
company’s mills in production, including the 
hardwood mill at Guin, Ala. and a plant at 
Caryville, Fla., which is cutting principally 
pine. Inventories had been reduced with ship- 
ments larger than production for some time. 
He reported very fair movements in low grades, 
and spoke of the increasing number of mixed 
car orders coming from planers, who are buy- 
ing but few solid cars today of any one item. 
Oak and gum items were given as the active 
ones. 





Gives Views on Russian Importations 


New York, Dec. 8—Frank J. Williams, of 
the Johnson Bros. Lumber Co., Brooklyn, after 
a study of the importation of Russian lumber 
into the American market, has come to the 
conclusion that the importation of this material 
can not in any way hurt local conditions as 
long as it is handled as at present. Mr. Wil- 
liams outlined the situation in an address be- 
fore the Nylta Club on “The Effect of Russian 
Lumber on This Market.” He spoke in part 
as follows: 


This is a big subject, for it not only com- 
prehends material in European Russia, but 
to my mind includes that vast stretch of ter- 
ritory which runs across all of northern 
Europe, through the mountains and east 
through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. 

It comprises the last big block of soft- 
wood timber geographically and commer- 
cially accessible. It will come in—it must 
come in—eventually, for as our own West 
Coast timber is cut off we must look to this 
last big cut for our supply. 

At present the percentage of European 
lumber coming into this market is very 
small compared with the total amount of 
lumber, but I believe it could be easily made 
a big factor. 

It would seem to me there are several 
things to decide in considering whether or 
not the material will have any real effect on 
this market. Is the material in. strong 
hands? Is it being marketed through the 
retailer? Is it being marketed at a reason- 
able price or is it being dumped? By that 
I mean, is it underselling all like material? 
Can the source of supply be depended upon 
for deliveries? Is the material as good or 
better than American or Canadian material 
to which we have been accustomed? 

In answer to the first question, I believe 
the bulk of the material is in strong hands 
and it will of necessity continue to be 
handled by strong, far-sighted men. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, it is being 


I do not believe it is being dumped in this 
market. I have made it my business to get 
prices and I feel sure that I can buy a great 
many of the items for considerably less 
money through our Canadian and American 
shippers. 

I am informed that the material will be 
continuously available. Of course, we must 
recognize the fact that this material can not 
be brought here in the winter months satis- 
factorily. But neither can lumber be brought 
down by schooner or canal boat from Canada 
after the freeze-up. 

If I may digress for a moment and include 
European spruce from other districts, I was 
told the other day that a parcel was deliv- 
ered in New York twenty-one days after the 
date of order. The same man told me he 
could bring in shipments in six weeks, mill 
shipment. This is not Russian spruce, how- 
ever. 

Now as to the material, I have looked over 
a considerable amount of Russian lumber and 
in my opinion it is a good material. I would 
say it is at least as good as the average 
Canadian merchantable and better than the 
average West Coast No. 1 common, It is very 
close grain and apparently strong and tough, 
as it should be. 

Now after reviewing these facts it would 
seem to me that we are almost forced to the 
conclusion that the importation of this ma- 
terial can not in any way hurt this market 
as long as it is handled as at present. 

However, if it is brought over in ever- 
increasing amounts at a rate too rapid for 
this market to absorb readily, just so soon 
will you have dumping, price cutting and a 
lowering of grades, and you will revert to 
the disastrous conditions which have so long 
been associated with our own West Coast 
material. 


G. Edward DeNike, secretary of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, spoke before 
the Nylta Club last Friday night on “My Recol- 
lections and Experiences in the Lumber Indus- 
try.” There was a capacity crowd. ' 

Reports from committees in charge of Nylta’s 
annual Christmas party, to be given at Hotel 
Astor on the night of Dec. 20, indicate the af- 
fair will be the largest the club has ever spon- 
sored. There will be gifts and entertainment, 
to say nothing of a sumptuous turkey dinner. 


—_—_————— 


Evansville Club Elects 


EvANSvILLE, INp., Dec. 10.—At the annual 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
held here last night, officers were elected as 
follows: 





President—Frank C. Storton, Bvansville 
Veneer Co. (re-elected). 
Vice president—William S. Partington, 


Maley & Wertz Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—Dent Burnette, Maley 
& Wertz Lumber Co. (re-elected). 

Directors—Claude Wertz, Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co.; Francis Davis, St. Louis Sash 
& Door Co., and Joe Waltman, Joe Waltman 
Lumber Co. 


A letter was read from Jerry Beeler, man- 
ager of the river and rail terminals being con- 
structed on the Ohio River here, in which Mr. 
Beeler said he wanted to co-operate in every 
way possible with local lumber manufacturers 
and allied industries and help to increase the 
shipments of lumber and kindred products along 
the lower Ohio River by boat and barge. 

President Storton was authorized to send a 
letter to the United States senators from Indi- 
ana and members of congress from Indiana pro- 
testing against the importation of Russian lum- 
ber to this country. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has risen to 77.3 
for the week ended Dec. 3, 1930, from 76.8 for 
the week ended Nov. 26, 1930. 












Note the 


Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Always 
Dependable 


Standard Conveyors cost 
you nothing for unproductive 
time but workmen’s wages go 
steadily on. 


There are no “lay-offs,” 
either, for the Standard is 
built to do hard work and lots 
of it. For conveying lumber, 
shingles, lath, tile, cement from 
car to yard or yard to truck, 
the gravity system has proved 
itself in hundreds of yards. 
The marked preference for 
Standard Conveyors is due to 
their long-lived dependability. 
Write for details and our rec- 
ommendations. 












Write 
for Descriptive 
Catalog 


TANDAR 


Atlanta Office, 712 Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore Office, 15 W. Franklin St. 


Birming Office, 1116 
Boston Office, 755 Boylston St. a 
Bridgeport, Office, 406 Court Exch. 


Buffalo Office, 908 Ellicott Square 
Butte, Mont. Office, 51 E. Broadway 
Chicago Office, 400 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati Office, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, 5005 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas Office, 302 So. Houston-Scott Hotel 
Detroit. Office, 0 US Morn 
Evansville Office, 20 Furniture us 
Grand Haglds Otice, S35 Mie Toe 

c ce, ich. Trust x 
Harrisburg Office, P. O. Box 83. “ae 
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c— CALIFORNIA 





Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2* 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Co PACIFIC COAST CO 
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We Really Do 


wish you a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 
Prosperous New Vear 


because our prosperity 
depends upon you! 


Our many friends — our cus- 
tomers—have made 1930 a prof- 
itable year for us—and we thank 
them! 


We have increased our staff and 
are ready to give you even better 
service during 1931. 


Old Growth Yellow Fir Di- 
mension and Uppers— 


Surfaced after Drying West- 
ern Hemlock commons and 
uppers 


Red Cedar Shingles or Siding 
Straight or Mixed Cars! 
Here’s to hardwork and— 


success in 1931. 
Let’s Go! 


M. A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


ste 


BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Am} e 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 6.—There was a stiffening in the 
western pines market this week. Pondosa 
B&better and C select in inch stock, 4 to 10 
inch in width, was increased $5. D, 1x4- to 
10-inch was advanced $3. No. 2 common 4/4 
and thicker, 4-, 6- and 12-inch and wider 
was increased $1. All items of moldings were 
advanced two points. There has been no 
particular increase in the demand, but ad- 
vances were caused by the apparent shortage 
of supplies. The surplus has gradually been 
diminished, and the higher prices show that 
a little stronger market may be looked for. 

Knute Engdahl, president Spokane Sash & 
Door Co., who returned from an extensive 
trip in Europe recently, at the Hoo-Hoo Club’s 
Friday luncheon spoke of his experience in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Paris. His 
talk last week told of his visit in Sweden and 
Norway. C. R. Smith, of the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Chicago, was a guest of Presi- 
dent Lee Smith of the Hoo-Hoo Club. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., spent two 
days in Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
this week. Mr. Ruggles, who is one of the 
well known wholesalers of New England, 
handles considerable Pondosa and Idaho 
white pines and some Coast fir products. He 
went from here to Omak, Wash., and then 
will spend some time on the Coast. 

R. L. Bayne, manager cedar pole sales de- 
partment of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Corpora- 
tion, returned yesterday from an extensive 
trip through the middle West and East. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., returned the first of the week 
from a trip to Portland, San Francisco and 
other Coast points. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec. 6.—At.the annual election of trustees 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club held yester- 
day the following board was chosen: Phil 
Garland, Tacoma Veneer Co.; W. C. Deering, 
John Dower Lumber Co.; Corydon Wagner, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; G. E. Karlen, 
Karlen-Davis Lumber Co.; James E. Morris, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; Jack Buchanan, 
Henry Mill & Timber Co., and R. L, Reedy, 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. The new board will 
hold its first meeting next Wednesday, at 
which time officers will be elected who will 
be introduced at the club’s annual banquet 
next Friday evening. President Sharp re- 
ported that more than three hundred applica- 
tions for tickets to the banquet had already 
been received, and that the attendance prom- 
ises to break all previous records, 

The club held a discussion on a proposal 
to organize a membership campaign, and it 
was decided to leave the matter in the hands 
of a committee, which will work out a policy 
for the coming year and report back at an 
early meeting. A. K. Martin was named 
chairman of the committee. 

President Sharp named E. A. Wright and 
Donald Whitman to audit the books for the 
last year. L. W. Field made a brief talk on 
conditions in the East and South, having just 
returned from an extensive trip through the 
country. A number of prominent out-of-town 
lumbermen were guests at the meeting, includ- 
ing J. D. Tennant, Col. W. B. Greeley and 
Mark E. Reed. 

A determined effort by certain shipping inter- 
ests to force a reduction in eastbound lumber 
rates has apparently failed, as word was re- 
ceived here this week that the United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference has an- 
nounced an $11 contract, and a $13 non-con- 
tract, rate for next February. This is an 
advance over the December and January 
tariffs. 

The north Pacific coast is the only locality 
where South Africa can obtain the large tim- 
bers it requires, according to Samuel H. Day, 
American trade commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, who spent two days in Tacoma this 
week. Mr. Day said the demand for Pacific 
coast lumber, especially heavy dimension, is 
growing every year. He conferred with a 
number of local manufacturers regarding 
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methods for expanding the lumber market ip 
South Africa. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who was elected 
president of the Tacoma Country & Golf Club 
last week, declined to accept the post on his 
return from a business trip. His brother 
H. S. Griggs, was chosen in his place. Cory- 
don Wagner, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., was named vice president of the club, 

Four lumbermen are included in the list of 
candidates for the board of trustees of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce announced this 
week by the nominating committee. The lum- 
bermen named are F. C. Brewer, former vice 
president of the Shaffer Box Co.; Minot Davis, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; Lee L. Doud, De- 
fiance Lumber Co., and John E. Manley, Man- 
ley, Moore Lumber Co. 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 6.—Signs point to a definite improve- 
ment in the lumber business. Inquiries from 
the Atlantic coast have been coming thick and 
fast the last few days, and substantial orders 
are reported for early delivery. The Cali- 
fornia market, too, is improving. Export busi- 
ness is about as it has been for some time, 
except that there has been a resumption of 
buying from China. Orders and inquiries for 
Atlantic coast delivery had the effect of plac- 
ing manufacturers and dealers on guard lest 
they accept business that might be handled 
with difficulty, for there is no denying that 
an advance in quotations is probable. “We are 
not accepting orders for January delivery,” 
said one wholesaler today. “It has been the 


buyer’s market for a long time, and now it is 


beginning to seem as if the seller is going to 
have something to say about values.” The 
Atlantic coast activity may be only a flash 
in the pan, for not a great deal of business 
from that section is expected normally at this 
time of year, but intercoastal rates are sched- 
uled to advance and buyers may wish to ar- 
range for supplies on the present basis. 

Continued curtailment in production has 
brought stocks of No. 1 common dimension 
to a very low level, but there seems to be 
no shortage of lower grades of fir. Unless 
the business revival now semingly in the 
offing develops quite definitely, most of the 
mills in this part of the country will begin 
the holiday shutdown early and remain down 
a good part of the winter. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 6.—Wheat and dry fruit bookings 
have stiffened freight rates to the United 
Kingdom; exporters here report going rates 
to be 42s, 6d up to 45s, as compared to 40s 
earlier in the fall. Rates to Japan are 
recognized as $5 and $6. Export business 
with all markets is declared to be extremely 
light. 

Action of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference, which at a meeting in 
San Francisco on Thursday set the February 
rate at $11 on contract and $13 on non-con- 
tract lumber moving to the Atlantic Coast, 
probably will result in lumber selling groups 
here increasing their shipments. It is be- 
lieved that eastern buyers have expected re- 
ductions in intercoastal rates. According to 
Albert S. Nichols, local representative of the 
conference, prospects are for good business 
after Jan. 1. Rate on shingles was not 
changed by the conference, remaining at 55 
cents. 

The log market continues to be in a chaotic 
condition. The volume of sales is so low that 
basic prices are hard to determine. Some 
Douglas fir rafts, with the poorer grades of 
logs sorted out, have brought $12, $18 and 
$25, but $1 below these figures is the gener- 
ally accepted list price. Hemlock logs are 
not as strong as they were a few weeks ago. 
The list price remains $11 and $13, but few 
sales are being made at these figures, the 
bulk being consummated at $10.50 and $12.50. 
One sale of cedar was made at $13 and $25. 
A fair number of cedar logs are moving at 
$12 and $24 with poorer grades going at all 
sorts of low figures. 

Wholesalers report that inquiries, orders 
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and shipments fell off during the week. Some 
delayed-shipment orders are being taken. 
One wholesaler said: “Prices are the lowest 
in the eleven years I have been in business.” 

The L. F. Driver Lumber Co. has moved 
from 1119 to 621 White Building. 

Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, left tonight for the 
jast. 

: rr. Smith, president Transcontinental 
Lumber Co., New York wholesaler, is a visitor 
to Seattle. 

Arthur E. Lane, president National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, is ex- 
pected in Seattle next week. 

H. Cc. Atkins, president, and N. A. Gladding, 
vice president and general manager, of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., were promi- 
nent visitors in Seattle this week. Mr. Glad- 
ding as sales manager makes frequent visits 
to the lumber districts of the Pacific Coast, 
and has a host of friends throughout this sec- 
tion. Before coming here, Messrs. Atkins and 
Gladding spent several days in Vancouver, 
B. C., and from here went to Longview and 
Portland, and they will visit also San Fran- 
cisco. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Dec. 6—November shipments by water 
from Grays Harbor reached a total of 41,250,- 
329 feet. California was the heaviest buyer. 
Shipments to the Atlantic seaboard showed 
a decrease. 

The Greenwood Logging Co., after an ex- 
tended shutdown, is now operating two sides, 
cleaning up felled timber and bucked logs. 
It operates on the East Hoquiam and the 
Wiskah divide. 

The Grays Harbor Chair Co., which estab- 
lished a factory early in 1930 on the Port 
Dock, has enjoyed a rapid growth and is 
operating every day and steadily increasing 
its output. 

The officials of the Port of Grays Harbor 
have been notified that $180,000 has been 
allocated for the maintenance of the Grays 
Harbor entrance channel. The fund is for 
dredging during the fiscal year beginning 
July, 1931. 

Wm. Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
is spending some time in the East, and will 
visit his daughter, Mrs. John P. McGallo- 
way, who lives in Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 8.—Except for a slightly improved ex- 
port demand, there has been no change what- 
ever in the Southeastern situation. The de- 
mand for all items is far below normal, and 
prices generally are weak, with a great many 
concessions being made on desirable orders. 

A little shortleaf pine shed stock is moving 
in mixed cars, mostly common grades of ceil- 
ing, flooring, siding and some 6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch boards D4S. Practically no finish in 
the upper grades has moved the last week. 
A few orders for shortleaf framing were 
placed at prices running from 50 cents to $1 
below market. Air dried roofers are moving 
slowly, most mills endeavoring to maintain 
prices in effect for the last several weeks. 
Stocks are heavy and a number of the larger 
mills are down for an indefinite period. 

There is some activity in the longleaf mar- 
ket, demand being mostly for large timbers 
in the longer lengths, and items for export. 
Several nice cargoes have moved to South 
America, and a few scattering shipments to 
Europe, Central America and the Island trade 
the last two weeks. A considerable number 
of inquiries are out for creosoted structural 
timbers, but most are for placement after the 
first of the year. There is a small amount 
of car material being bought by the railroads, 
but the volume of this business is disap- 
pointing, and with the winter season at hand 
there is little to be expected from this quarter. 

Cypress business has failed to materialize 
to the extent expected, and inquiries do not 
indicate any considerable activity before the 
first or middle of February. The growers on 
the east coast and central Florida continue 
to take large quantities of low grade material 


for rough construction, cover boards etc., 
mostly No. 1 and No. 2 peck, with some No. 3 
common and box. Few orders are being re- 
ceived for the upper grades of finish, although 
there is some “C” and “D” moving. There is 
also a small amount of factory grade being 
absorbed by the millwork plants and indus- 
trials, but prices generally are unsatisfactory. 
Eastern and northern manufacturers are buy- 
ing a fairly good volume of 6/4 and thicker 
tank, with some clear heart and FAS. Prac- 
tically all orders for railroad car material and 
signal stock for the year have been placed, 
although a few of the mills are still making 
deliveries on old orders. : 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 8.—Roofer manufacturers do not see 
any signs of immediate improvement in the 
market. Prices have never been as low. None 
of the larger mills are operating, but whole- 
salers say that they are able to buy, at the 
low prices prevailing, from the smaller mills. 

One manufacturer, who also has a local 
wholesale and retail yard, stated this week 
that the construction program that has been 
put under way in the Southeast to relieve the 
employment situation is really creating some 
business. 

Longleaf mills in this territory depend 
largely on what the railroads will do, and 
they remain out of the market. Southern 
Georgia mills are still running on short time, 
or else not running at all. 

Plans are being made by hardwood mills to 
shut down over the Christmas holidays. There 
will be little activity until after the first of 
the year. Most of them have been running 
on curtailed time with reduced forces for 
several months. This is always the dullest 
period of year. Hardwood men here have de- 
pleted stocks, and know that consumers have 
very little hardwood on hand, so are expect- 
ing a revival in buying. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 9.—A _ slight improvement in the 
wholesale lumber market was claimed in a 
few of the offices. It was explained that the 
retailers who have been able to fill orders 
from yard stocks, have now so reduced their 
inventories that they simply must buy. 

The Douglas fir board situation here has 
lately become very unsatisfactory. The 
offerings are far in excess of requirements 
and the prices are as irregular and as uncer- 
tain as might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances. Unless there is early and un- 
expected improvement in demand, the outlook 
is for transactions at “distress” figures. 
There has not been any general recognized 
change in Idaho white pine prices, but some 
sellers are now conceding on certain items. 
Certain Pondosa pine items were advanced 
here yesterday $1@5. 

Discrimination against Boston in the mat- 
ter of railroad rates on through freight re- 
ceived here by water was alleged last week 
before Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers. The city of Boston and the Boston 
Port Authority filed complaint against the 
New York Central and some seventy other 
railroads, steamship lines, terminals etc. 
Railroads serving New York City absorb ex- 
pensive lighterage charges necessary at that 
port but not at Boston. Through rates to 
Boston are the same as to New York, to and 
from the middle West, so the complaint 
alleges that Boston should be given lower 
rates than New York. An amendment to the 
complaint was permitted over strong opposi- 
tion by New York, attacking free storage in 
transit and exemption from demurrage at 
New York. Hugo Oberg, rate expert, testi- 
fied that rail rates from Maine points are 
the same to Boston as to New York. The 
rate from Auburn, Me., for 413 miles to New 
York is the same as for the 144 miles to 
Boston. 

A movement has been launched by the New 
England Council to procure the specification 
by architects in the six New England States 
of New England finish exclusively. A con- 
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Quality Timber From 
Famous Klamath District 


Note the size of the logs shown above and you'll 
readily understand why we offer buyers such 
high quality, soft-textured lumber. We can guar- 
antee you a dependable source of supply for 
years to come and supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP.and BOX 


Get our quotations now, 


Crater Lake = 
Lumber Co. == 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 














Chief Chinook Gets 
Quick Action 


Everywhere dealers’ 
stocks are very bad- 
ly broken and their 
orders require im- 
mediate attention. 
Chief Chinook is 
backed by well bal- 
anced stocks and can 
handle “rush orders” 
for 


Pondosa Pine 


Lumber, Mouldings, 
Window and Door Frames 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 150 
M per shift—box shook 1 car per shift— mould- 
ings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed ! 
tinental railroads to serve you. 





All transcon- 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, | rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mr. R. L. Mercke 

of 

The Jefferson 

Wood Working Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

says about 


National 
Kilns 


“A few years ago we 
installed a battery of 
four kilns using your 
equipment and we 
have found it to give 
perfect satisfaction in 
every respect.” 


THE 
NATIONAL DRY KILN CO. 


437 West Georgia Street 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Eastern Representative: 
C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills, Troy, N. Y. 











Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 12-13 Gray 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARRER, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad a4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity S800Axes & Tools 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 























Somewhere a Tree 


Somewhere a little Christmas tree 
Was standing only yesterday, 

That never knew that it would be 

Somewhere a little Christmas tree, 
Perhaps a long, long ways away. 

But somewhere in some little home, 

Farther than trees are meant to roam, 
A tree will stand on Christmas Day 
Somewhere a long, long ways away. 


Somewhere a curly-headed boy 

Is dreaming of that tree tonight. 
Yes, dreaming of some cherished toy, 
Somewhere a curly-head boy 

Will wake and find the tree alight. 
And I, I think, were I a tree, 
I would not mind so far to be 

If I could make some house so gay 

Somewhere a long, long ways away. 


Which Books to Give 


Some of our readers have written in and 
asked us “which books to give for Christmas.” 
Now, that’s an embarrassing question, but we 
would say, if you give only one book, “The 
Heart Content.” If you give two books to the 
same person, “The Heart Content” and “Come 
on Home”; if three, these two and “Be the 
Best of Whatever You Are.” To a lumberman 
we would give “Re-sawed Fables” and “In For- 
est Land.” 


We See b’ the Papers 


A lame duck, strange to say, is a Congress- 
man whose goose is cooked. 

Instead of holding stock-judging contests for 
farmers, they ought to have them for brokers. 

A curb is to be put on immigrants because 
we already have too many immigrants on the 
curb. 

The ship Ludwigshafen is reported in dis- 
tress. Also the fellow who had to wireless the 
name. 

“The depression is near an end,” says the 
optimist. “Yeah?” says the pessimist, “Which 
end?” 

An error caused a riot in London the other 
day. And sometimes it does it right in an 
office. 

The President sent a message to Congress. 
What Congress needs isn’t a message but a 
massage. 

Now they propose a billion dollar bond is- 
sue to bring back prosperity. But what about 
posterity’s prosperity? 

But, on the other hand, as it were, if pros- 
perity doesn’t return pretty soon maybe there 
won't be any posterity. 

A Nebraska farmer shot at five hunters and 
hit three of them, but even with that average, 
they’ve locked him up. 

A food ship has gone down in the Atlantic. 
A lot of men will insist that it had some of 
their wife’s cake on it. 

A Chicago concern will donate a week’s 
profits to the poor. If some of us did that, 
the poor would owe us money. 

The motor bus bill is about the first thing 
to come up in Congress. Wish it would do 
something about the taxicah bill. 

You can’t get marine insurance on the Great 
Lakes after Nov. 1. But there appears to be 
no closed season for life insurance agents. 


All the congressmen who were appointed to 
fill vacancies were defeated for re-election. 
Life is like that. First you’re appointed, and 
then you’re disappointed. 

The governor of Iflinois has asked State em- 
ployees to contribute one day’s pay a month 
to the poor. Another bright idea would be 


to ask some of the officeholders to contribute 
thirty days’ pay a month to the taxpayers. 


Immigration of cheap labor will likely be 
shut off for two years, but there is nothing 
to keep English authors from sending their 
books over if they can’t come and lecture, 


Between Trains 


New Or.EANS, La.—One November a north- 
ern girl promised a boy she would marry him 
in the month of roses. He took her out for a 
spin, or whatever it is you call it, in his air- 
plane, whisked her down to New Orleans, and 
made her make good. We came down here 
today to open the season for the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce again, and on Secre- 
tary Chase’s desk was a large bouquet of them 
(roses, not brides) right out of his garden. 
The rose months in this town are the months 
that have a, e, i, o or u in them. 

Among those present at the meetin’, by the 
way, was an old acquaintance, Oren LeRoy 
Benway, now in the export lumber business 
here in New Orleans. 

New Orleans seems to be feeling the what- 
ever-it-is much less than most of the metro- 
politan centers of the country. As we told a 
reporter, we were shocked that Orleanians were 
so ignorant of the fact tnat the country has 
gone to the bow-wows. If there is any depres- 
sion, New Orleans does not seem to have heard 
about it. There may not be any more money 
in New Orleans than anywhere else, but, at 
least, it is moving. New Orleans’ circulation 
is better; that is the reason it isn’t having cold 
feet. 

The American people have two bad habits— 
spending too much or too little. At the pres- 
ent time we are passing through an era of 
extravagant thrift. Men are not the only things 
out of work. Dollars are out of work. You 
remember that in Congress once, when the 
method of resuming specie payments was being 
discussed, one old fellow, of the kind we used 
to send to Congress in those days, said: 

“The way to resume is to resume.” 

Just now the slogan ought to be: 

The way to resume is to consume. 


Just Breaking Even 


IT guess I’m not the same as some 
When trade is slow and business bum. 
The little yard that I am keepin’ 

Is keepin’ me, so I’m not weepin’. 

Of course, I don’t begin to make 

The profit that I used to take, 

But I’m not cryin’, I’m not grievin’, 
As long as I can just break even. 


Not makin’ very much, I know, 

But, gosh, I used to make it, though! 
And, if I did some other season, 

I will again, that stands to reason. 
So I am not as sad, perhaps, 

As lots of other, richer chaps— 

I keep on hopin’ and believin’, 
Almighty glad to just break even. 


I say to them (that say to me, 

“Well, things are bum as bum can be’), 
“Cheer up, old chap, they may get bummer, 
I never knew a year all summer. 

I never knew a year to bring 

A winter, though, without a spring. 

Until the springtime I’m perceivin’, 

I’m mighty glad to just break even.” 


Blot Out Your Troubles 


Our personal Christmas and New Year blot- 
ter is just off the press. If you would like one, 
just send a self-addressed stamped long envel- 
ope to “The Lumberman Poet,” AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. (No, there is no advertising on it.) 
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TWO-TON RANGE 


“4645 


Model T-30C . . . straight rating, 11,000 
lbs. (total gross weight including load) 
. . . 3 chassis and 15 types . . . price, 
chassis only, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich. 


Tuis MODEL is designed and built to stand 
up under the hard duty that delivery of lumber 
and building materials involves. 

The 6-cylinder engine is powerful, smooth 
running and economical. Under all conditions 
of roads or weather this engine takes its load 
where it’s due with a steady flow of power. Its 
safe speed cuts down the running time on any 
haul, adds extra hauls per day. 

The chassis is rugged throughout. Clutch, 
transmission, frame, axles and all other parts 
have proved and re-proved their durability and 


witimerANLLS 
GUNHILL ROAD 


Here’s A Srurpy, TouGcH 
and WiLLine WorkKER ! 





strength. The sturdy frame has five husky 
cross-members, and a unique “‘stress-absorber”’ 
at the point of maximum strain. 


This adds greatly to frame strength without 
useless dead weight. 

Loads are cradled by 38-inch, 9-leaved front 
springs, 50-inch, 8-leaved, main rear springs 
and 35-inch, 5-leaved auxiliary springs. The 
latter reduce sidesway and bring easier riding 
throughout the entire load range. 

The roomy, comfortable weathertight cab is 
the finest any truck ever had—regardless of 
price. 

The truck steers and maneuvers with pas- 
senger car ease. This, plus the sure control of 
the big powerful 4-wheel brakes, make it far 
safer even at high speed than many of the slow, 
awkward trucks of other days, operating at only 
a few miles per hour. 

It all adds up to a typical General Motors 
Truck VALUE that’s worth investigating today! 


ENERAL Morors IRUCKS 


TIME PAYMENTS, on any General Motors Truck, are financed at lowest rates 
available anywhere, through our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. 
GENERAL Morors TRUCK COo., Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Company) GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS. ..YELLOW CABS... COACHES. 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns. 
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The 


Ideal Gift 
for a 
Lumberman 


To Give, 
Or Get 


at Christmastime is one of these enter- 
taining, cheering books by Douglas 
Malloch, “the lumberman poet,” the 


poet laureate of the lumber industry. 


FOR ANYBODY 


“The Heart Content,” third edition, that 
helpful, hopeful volume of Malloch’s verses 
that has brought happiness to so many 
thousands of hearts and homes. How your 
wife, mother, sister, son, daughter or friend 


would like this book! $1.25, postpaid. 


FOR ASSOCIATE—OR EMPLOYE 


“In Forest Land,” third edition, lyrics of 
the lumber camps, “the book that put the 
lumber industry on the library tables of 
America.” $1.25, postpaid. 


“Re-Sawed Fables,”a prose book of lum- 
ber humor by “the lumberman poet,” writ- 
ten in his wisely witty way. $1, postpaid. 





FOR THE HOME FOLKS 


“Come on Home,” now in its sixth edition. 
Give mother, wife, children, customer or 
friend this home-loving and _life-loving 
volume, too! $1.25, postpaid. 


BEST OF ALL 
What an easy way to do your Christ- 
mas shopping! One letter, one check, 
and a lot of people taken care of! 


Address the Publisher: 


American{iimberman 





———— 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 














“ 431 South Dearborn Street 
i Chicago, Ill. 4 


Bios: 


Fred M. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was a business visitor in Chi- 
cago Tuesday, and called on local lumbermen. 

V. I. Ruhmer, of the National Lumber & 
Cedar Co., Park Falls, Wis., was a visitor at 
Chicago Lumber offices Tuesday. 


J. J. Adams, sales manager of the M. J. 
Wallrich Land & Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., 
was in Chicago Tuesday, to confer with W. 
H. Abbott, his company’s sales representative 
in this territory. 

L. S. Beale,- of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
left Monday for New Orleans, La., to attend 
the meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Club which was held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
Tuesday. 

Harry W. Call, field representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was in Chicago 
Wednesday, on his way back to Seattle, Wash., 
where he expects to spend the Christmas holi- 
days. He had been on an extensive trip to 
New England and other eastern States. 


Nathan Curtis, of the Deal-Curtis Lumber 
Co., Drifton, Fla., was in Chicago several days 
the latter part of last week, and called at the 
offices of local lumbermen. The volume of 
inquiries received at his company’s mill is on 
the increase, he reported. 

W. B. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich., arrived in Chi- 
cago Tuesday evening to spend a few days at- 
tending a meeting of the advertising committee 
of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and calling on some of his friends in 
the local trade. 

H. H. Fredricks, of Muskegon, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Fredricks Lumber Co., while attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America 
in Chicago last week found time to visit the 
offices of nearby friends in the local lumber 
trade. 

Arthur Bevan, of Seattle, Wash., secretary- 
manager and treasurer of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, was a visitor Wednesday at the of- 
fices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, during a 
short stay in Chicago. He was on his way to 
New York, to attend a meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Herman Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man of the board of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., was in Chicago for a short time Monday 
morning, on his way to the East for a business 
trip, and while here spent most of his time at 
the Chicago office of the Dierks Lumber Sales 
Co., of which L. O. O’Daniel is manager. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Munger, of Lafayette, Ind., 
while in Chicago to do some Christmas shop- 
ping and to visit old friends here, visited the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Monday. 
Mr. Munger said that he has had a good 
year’s business, whatever general business con- 
ditions might have been. He expected to start 
taking inventory next Monday. 

T. B. Richardson, of Electric Mills, Miss., 
assistant sales manager of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago Friday and Saturday of 
last week, and conferred with Bert E. Cook, 
head of the Bert E. Cook Lumber Co., his 
firm’s local sales representative. He left Sun- 
day morning for the East, where he expected 
to visit several of the lumber consuming cen- 
ters before returning home. 


Ormie C. Lance, secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
spent several days in Chicago, returning to 
Minneapolis Monday night. Mr. Lance was an 
interested listener at the converttion of the As- 
sociated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel Dealers 


of America, held last week, and also made a 
number of calls on business and personal 
friends. He says that plans are about completed 
for the “biggest and best” convention of the 
Northwestern ever held, scheduled for Jan. 20- 
22, at the Minneapolis Auditorium. 


A Breoder of Champion Hogs 


C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, Iowa, president 
of the Streeter Lumber Co., had two good rea- 
sons for being in Chicago last week. One 
of them was that the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, of which 
he is a member, was meeting at the Congress 
Hotel. The other was a carload of hogs. They 
were Hampshires, and among the best, for that 
is the kind grown on his farm near New 
Windsor, Ill. His entries won first prize on 
a pen of three, second and third prizes on in- 
dividual hogs, and third prize on the carload, 
for which much credit is due his farm manager, 
Mr. Cupper. Mr. Streeter was _ re-elected 
president of the National Hampshire Associa- 
tion. 


A Responsibility for the Industry 


“The entire financial structure of the United 
States depends upon the credit established by a 
home.” 

In so many extemporaneous but well chosen 
words Arnold G. W. Curdes, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president and general manager of the 
Home Builders’ Supply Co., told why the con- 
struction industry (of which ofcourse lumber 
and building material dealers are one of the 
most important parts) in the past has been, 
and in the future will be, the pivotal point of 
the nation’s prosperity. He was visiting W. J. 
Whyte and F. W. German, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co., in the offices of the cypress 
wholesalers in Chicago, when a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN happened in. 
He was in the city to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Curdes is a firm believer in the value 
of a home, and evidently he and his organiza- 
tion are successful in inculcating some of the 
same enthusiasm for home and home life into 
residents of the Indiana city, for he told of 
more than a dozen home building or moderniz- 
ing jobs which his company has at present. In 
April, 1928, his firm added another story onto 
its office and installed a display space, which 
it has been backing up with constructive mer- 
chandising and well planned advertising. The 
result was that there was no place for pessi- 
mism in his report of the situation as applied 
to the Home Builders’ Supply Co. 

The retailer sees hope of a much more com- 
plete standardizatién of lumber grades in the 
modern tendency to take the planing mill out 
of the retail realm. “Nowadays,” he said, “the 
lumber is finished at the mill, and finished lum- 
ber is easier to grade accurately than rough 
lumber. It is finished at the mill because of 
freight rates, for one thing, and also because 
the mill is in a position to utilize to advantage 
the sawdust and other by-products. The mill 
makes almost as much money (or maybe more) 
out of its sawdust as out of the sticks them- 
selves, at present prices.” 

Then the matter of home financing entered 
the discussion, with mention made of the im- 
portance of financing to the home and of the 
home to the nation’s finance. The plan of the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America, with the details of which neither 
of the men was familiar, was mentioned, and 
Mr. Curdes stated the case about like this: “If 
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idea is sound, as from reports it seems to 
- then people will buy the bonds, for people 
have the money all right, providing they believe 
in the proposition. People are willing to spend 
money to build homes, to live in, as is shown by 


‘ the fact that about 50 percent of the mortgages 


made in the last ten years were ownership mort- 
gages, and not for speculative building. But if 
this finance plan is just another wildcat scheme, 
and an attempt is made to put it over by a lot 
of high-pressure sales tactics, it will fall flat. 
It seems to be a good idea though.” 


Opens Hardwood Department 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 6.—B. F. 
Mackall, manager of the Weston Basket & 
Barrel Co., announces that the company has 
taken on a line of hardwood lumber and floor- 
ing and panels, the sale of which will be under 
the supervision of Nelson F. Jones. The com- 
pany’s yard is located at 813 Folsom Street. 





Paint Consultant Visits Chicago 

O. R. Hartwig, of Seattle, Wash., paint con- 
sultant of the technical service department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
at the offices of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago Wednesday after- 
noon when a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN dropped in for a visit. The tech- 
nical man reported that contractors and the 
paint industry are evincing great interest in his 
activities. After a study concerning the part 
which lumber has in causing painted walls to 
deteriorate in appearance and value; Mr. 
Hartwig found that it is not lumber, but poor 
construction practices, that cause the majority 
of paint failures. 

Such things as the lack of flashings at win- 
dows, and the lack of ventilation when com- 
position roofing is employed (thus allowing 
condensation to take place), and other means 


by which moisture is allowed to enter the wood 
behind or beneath the paint, are described as 
the most common causes of paint troubles. He 
has prepared an illustrated booklet “Causes of 
Paint Failure on Sidewalls,” which is being 
given wide circulation by the educational bu- 
reau of the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and there was much 
interest recently when he spoke before a paint 
group in Chicago. The meeting was trans- 
ferred from its usual place to the Medinah 
Athletic Club to accommodate the larger crowd 
which was expected and which appeared as ex- 
pected. 





Lumberman Addresses Women Voters 


OsuHkosH, Wis., Dec. 8—William H. Hat- 
ton, of New London, Wis., president of the 
Hatton Lumber Co. there and also president of 
the Ingram-Day Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
addressed the Oshkosh League of Women 
Voters last Wednesday with “Our Inheritance” 
as his subject. Mr. Hatton is an economist of 
note, being a member of the American Eco- 
nomics Association, the University Club (the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison), and of 
the Lawrence College Academy of Political and 
Social Science, at Appleton, Wis. He also is 
. aoe of the First National Bank of Osh- 

osh, 


Forgo Frolic ve Relieve Unemployed 


SaLt LAKE City, Uran, Dec. 6.—The Salt 
Lake Lumbermen’s Club has set an example of 
self-sacrifice for the local unemployed which 
it is believed will be largely followed by other 
business groups. The members voted this week 
to donate $180, which has been paid in to the 
club treasury for its usual Christmas party, to 
the mayor’s unemployment relief fund and to 
go without the annual frolic this year. “We 
can’t have fun while there is so much dis- 
tress,” was the general sentiment. 


Oppose Cement Makers’ Plan 


More than 200 building supply dealers, mem- 
bers of the National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, at the organization’s annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago this week 
adopted a resolution condemning the “apparent- 
ly concerted” action of cement manufacturers 
in announcing a new marketing plan, and urged 
the members of the association to deal with 
other manufacturers who may be acceptable. All 
the officers were re-elected. They are: 

President—W. W. Campbell, Campbell Lum- 
ber Co., New Wilmington, Pa. 

Vice president—John Suelzer, jr., Fort 


Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Secretary—W. W. Fischer, Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—Frank <Aulenbacher, Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manager—Frank Dunning, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_Among the subjects discussed was the de- 
sirability of having cement packed in paper bags 
instead of cloth bags, and many expressed 
themselves in favor of the paper containers. The 
discussion was led by R. H. Hildebrand, of 
South Bend, Ind. A movement to eliminate the 
small, inadequately-financed dealer was seen in 
the discussion of the proposition “All Commodi- 
ties Shipped Sight Draft, Bill of Lading At- 
tached,” which was led by one of the associa- 
tion directors, Frank D. Horton, of Birming- 
ham, Ala. The idea met with considerable op- 
position. The necessity of the development of 
an allied construction credit group was de- 
scribed by Joe Pruneau, of Chicago. In a “de- 
bate” as to whether there is any justification 
for the existence of the building supply dealer, 
Charles H. McAlister, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
lambasted the dealer on all sides for his sloth- 
ulness and lack of progressiveness, and C. W. 
Denniston, of Rochester, N. Y., who was to 
defend the retailer’s “place in the sun,” found 
that about all he could do was to plead guilty 


to all the charges and promise to do better in 
the future. 

The most important part of the meeting, how- 
ever, was that which had to do with the cement 
problem. Recent announcements by the manu- 
facturers have indicated that several of them 
have renounced the plan of allowing the dealer 
a differential of ten cents a barrel, and instead 
will allow him a fee of five cents a barrel, the 
dealer to stand the credit risk, and then at 
the end of the year he will be allowed another 
five cents a barrel on all cement he has sold 
during the year, providing he lives up to the 
standard expected of an ethical dealer. The pur- 
pose of the new plan is to discourage the prac- 
tice, becoming increasingly prevalent, of the 
dealer splitting the ten-cents differential with 
the contractor. If that is done, under the new 
plan, the dealer is not entitled to the added five 
cents at the end of the year. 

The dealers were strongly opposed to such 
a scheme, and in their resolutjon termed the 
plan “unfair, unjust, uneconomic, and destruc- 
tive of competition in the distribution of 
cement.” Several lumber association secretaries 
were present at the meeting, as visitors, includ- 
ing: Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn., secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, Mo., sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, managing 
director of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association; and Charles D. Marckres, of 
Des Moines, lowa, secretary of the Iowa Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Pfund and Mr. Woods both took part in 
the discussion, suggesting that cement be sold 
outright to the retailer, who then could set his 
own retail price, as is done in most other com- 
modities. 





CHICAGO 





IT PAYS 
To DEAL (CY SPECIALISTS 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 
Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 

Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone ‘Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red r, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Fino, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


Eee own and moore —- quality ngs pe 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Phone. CANAL 0049 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 





This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used jn the manufacture 
of interior and“éxterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2”x61/2") 
Postpaid $5.00 








American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No, 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl, 
East. Headquarters, 35 8S. William St., New York City 






















LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 




















Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect involees 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 








| The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 

9 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

4 Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

7 Plenty of space to list all “*ems 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 

4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


PEUTIIEDTI 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book ...... 


LETUUCETUed eaerararsid 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
succeeded by Gilbertown Veneer Co. 

Linden—Thomas-Coates Lumber Co., for fifteen 
years located at Linden with saw and planing 
mills, has cut out here and removed to a new 


Gilbertown—Carlisle Veneer Co. 


tract of timber near Livingston, Ala. Saw, plan- 
ing mill and retail yards will be established. 

Springville—Pearson Bros. Lumber Co., formerly 
at Springville, has closed out the mill at Clay, 
Ala., and will remove to Chalkville, Ala., where a 
planing mill and sawmill will be placed in opera- 
tion with distributing yards on the Birmingham- 
Gadsden highway. Timber sufficient for several 
years has been secured. 


ARIZONA. Tucson—McBride Lumber Co. sold 
to Tucson Lumber & Supply Co. 


ARKANSAS. jreen Forest and Marshall— 
Hulett-Meek Lumber Co, changing name to W. L 
Hulett Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Shafer Banta Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Shafer Banta Co. 


COLORADO. Peetz—Enterprise Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Rivett Lumber & Coal Co., of Omaha. 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—Hulett-Meek Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to W. L. Hulett Lumber 
Co. 


KENTUCKY. Richmond—Savage Whalen Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Whalen Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Albion—Albion Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Rivett Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Omaha, 

Gering—Gering Lumber Co. succeeded by Rivett 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Omaha. 

Sidney—Thomas Lumber Co. succeeded by Rivett 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Omaha. 

Waterloo—M. E. Dillehay Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Rivett Lumber & Coal Co., Omaha. 


OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—Hulett-Meek Lumber 
Co. changing name to W. L. Hulett Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Chiloquin—Williams 
succeeded by Copeland Lumber Co. 

Scio—Fred A. Ballin is reported to have pur- 
chased the sawmill and logging equipment of the 
Scio Logging & Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Ellwood Lum- 
ber Co, properties sold by receivers to Duquesne 
Light Co. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Payne-Young Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Payne-Thompson Lumber Co., 
incorporated, with capital of $10,000; 769 S. 
Cooper St. 


WASHINGTON. Carson—Maurice H. Hutchison 
has purchased an interest in the Price & Inebitt 
Lumber Co. 

Colville—C, K. Goede has given a bill of sale 
to half-interest in his sawmill to R. H. Davis, 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—Frost Veneer Co. will 
close down the local plant as soon as the pres- 
ent supply of logs is used up. Chris Janes, man- 
ager, has been transferred to the company’s east- 
ern plant at Newport, Vt. The plant here has been 
in operation for about 40 years. 

Kenosha—The Kenosha Lumber Co. enters the 
fuel selling business and has changed its name 
to Kenosha Lumber & Coal Co. New coal sheds 
and loading equipment installed. 


Incorporations 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ability Mill Work Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 


INDIANA. Lafayette—Munger Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated: capital, 500 shares, $100 par; 
succeeds the Ed. Munger Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Mason City—H. D. Page Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; H. D. Page, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Zani Tile & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $95,000; old con- 
cern. 

Malden—Mason 
rated. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 500 shares, $5,000 par, and 1,000 
shares, no par; 10650 Cloverdale Ave. 

Grand Rapids—Globe Carved Moulding Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; to manufacture carv- 
ings and mouldings; 752 Front Ave. 

Muskegon—E. L. Atherton & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; to manufacture wood veneers. 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Minnesota Box Mfg. 


Lumber’ Co. 


Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; succeeding 
Minnesota Box Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hallitown—Burson Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Gravois-Cherokee Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; address J. H. Kramer, 


3118-A Lackland Ave. 


NEBRASKA. Humboldt—Home Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Irvington—Feld Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par; retail 
lumber. 


NEW YORK. New York—Empire State Wood- 
working Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; cabinet 
work. 

New York—Broad Channel Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; to deal in lumber; Harry 
Meyers, 11 Park Place, New York City. 

New York—Varick Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $20,000; lumber, timber, etc.; address 
Meyer H. Luzenborg, 113 Rodney St., Brocklyn, 
Brooklyn—Forrest Housewrecking & Lumber (po 
incorporated. by: 
Brooklyn—Kingsboro Lumber & Mason Supply 
Corporation, incorporated. 


OREGON. Portland—Pacific Log Turner Corpo. 
ration, incorporated; capital, $9,000; sawmill and 
planing mill; J. A. Weber. 


WASHINGTON. Chelan—Chelan Box & Mfg 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000; logging ang 
box manufacturing; L. B. Schwellenbach. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Nat. L. Jackson has 
started a general woodworking and interior trim 
business under name of “Ye Olde Cabinet Shop” 
and will cater to the demand for fine interjor 
trim as well as cabinet and fixture work. 

Clanton—J. W. Littlejohn has opened a cabinet 
shop and will add machinery for a planing mill. 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Read Curtis has starteg 
a commission lumber business. 


CALIFORNIA. Newport Beach—Bay District 
Lumber Co. will begin a building material ang 
retail lumber business Jan. 1. 

Rosemead—Manning Lumber Co. has engaged in 
business at 1900 Valley Blvd. 


KENTUCKY. Pikeville—Pikeviile Lumber (Co, 
recently began business. 
MISSOURI. Estherville—F. Hanks has engaged 


in the lumber business here. (This was formerly 
) 


Linn Creek P, 


NEW YORK. Kingston—Glens Falls Mfg. Co. 
recently started a furniture manufacturing busi- 
ress. 


OREGON. Halsey—William Shoemate has en- 
gaged in the retail lumber and wrecking business, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—Scales Bros. will oper- 
ate a hickory handle factory here giving employ- 
ment to 24 men and representing an investment 
of $20,000; under management of E. N. and E. 
W. Scales, who have been in the timber business 
in Bearden since 1915. 

Buckner—W. T. Riggins Lumber Co. will es- 
tablish a mill here to give employment to 50 
men with an investment of about $25,000; to 
manufacture dimension stock and lumber and 
will begin about Jan. 1. 

Fort Smith—Fort Smith Body Co., Ben D. John- 
ston, president, will erect an annex, 60x80 feet, of 
brick and steel, and has added $15,000 worth of 
new machinery. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Scripto Mfg. Co., pencil 
manufacturer, 144 Jackson St., a will soon 
start erection of a $100,000 plant on Houston &t.; 
equipment to cost about $250,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro — Asheboro 
Veneer Co., of which Herman Cranford is manager, 
is planning at once rebuilding the plant recently 
damaged by fire to the extent of about $55,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Lamont—Amsden Lumber Co. will 
erect a new building, 36x123 ft.; cost, $12,000; 
headquarters, Beacon Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Virginia Wood Preserv- 
ing Corporation will establish a $300,000 plant for 
treatment of wood, 


WASHINGTON. Cashmere—Schmitten Lumber 
Co. has erected a box factory to replace one which 
burned last summer. The new equipment is all 
motorized and the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion soon after the first of next year, 

White Salmon—O. E. Thomas has announced 
plans to erect a sawmill and planer. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Hope—Hope Lumber Co. suffered 
$6,000 fire loss in dry kiln and contents. 

Malvern—Van Veneer Co., loss by fire in kiln, 
$20,000 and a warehouse, $10,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—F. Feldman & Sons, 
loss by fire in lumber yard, $5,000. 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Coffins Box & Lumber 
Co., loss by fire which destroyed the plant; J. F. 
Ferguson, Minneapolis, president. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—East End Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $10,000; planing mill destroyed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Jenkintown—Shively (Inc.), 
loss by fire, $50,000; plant desroyed. 
‘ > ‘ceultaaatata Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
20,000. 


TENNESSER. Memphis—Ford Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $125,000; mill destroyed; will 
be rebuilt at once. 

Nashville—Woodworking shops of the Bradford 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturing Co. damaged 
by fire; loss, $15,000. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—Cotter Excelsior Co.’s 
plant destroyed by fire. 
WYOMING. Wyocolo—Fox Park Timber C0. 


lost half million feet of finished lumber, a large 
number of railroad ties and two or three small 
oy F rcemras by fire; loss estimated at about 
$12,000. 
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News Letters 











(Continued from Page 61) 


ference has been called with the Boston 
Society of Architects for this purpose. It 
is proposed that all New England architects 
shall pledge themselves to confine their 
specifications hereafter to finish manufac- 
tured in New England from native lumber. 

A. Lacroix, of the Madawaska Lumber Co., 
has been in Boston the last week booking 
pusiness for the big, new spruce mill on the 
Maine short of the St. John River. Now that 
the Woodstock Lumber Company’s Eagle 
Lake mill has closed down, and the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. is disposing of its Portage mill, 
the Madawaska is the only large plant still 
available on this side of the Canadian line 
for sawing frames during the winter. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 8.—Salesmen report all yards en- 
gaged in taking inventory, and are doing 
very little buying. Last week was doubtless 
the most inactive one in a long while. 
Nearly all orders now specify shipment after 
the turn of the year. Stocks here are lower 
than they have been in years, and some 
items are becoming’ scarce. Except for 
slight upward changes in No. 2 southern pine 
commons, prices have been fairly steady. 

Building is progressing at a fair pace here. 
Twenty-two projects involving from $250,000 
to $5,000,000 are now under way. 

William Huttig sr., president Kansas City 
Molding Co., has been suffering for the last 
three weeks from heart disease. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Dec. 8.—Col. A. C. Goodyear, president Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has returned from a 
business and pleasure visit. “Bogalusa con- 
tinues to show progress, and there is less 
depression here than in any city I know of,” 
said Col. Goodyear. “The only thing that I 
find wrong is that the quail around here are 
either unfriendly or scarce.” But in spite of 
the warm weather and the scarcity of birds, 
Col. Goodyear and his hunting party had 
fairly good luck, 

Cc. W. Goodyear,. treasurer Great Southern 
Lumber Co., and M. E. Olmsted, who left here 
about two years ago to take charge of the 
redwood operations in California, accompanied 
by three friends, will spend several days in 
Bogalusa to enjoy bird hunting. 

Mrs. Ellen Conger Goodyear, mother of Col. 
A. C. Goodyear, has made a substantial dona- 
tion to the Bogalusa City Library. 

George Field, manager of the Baer & 
Thayer Hardwood Mill, has returned from a 
two weeks’ business trip during which he vis- 
ited several cities in the middle West. He 
found business conditions in some _ sections 
improved, and at no place did he find condi- 
tions worse than on a visit made a few 
months ago. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 8.—Business of the retail yards is slow, 
and they are not willing to add stocks. They 
find that in many cases cars get to destination 
ahead of invoices. Export stock is in fair de- 
mand. Railroads are coming into the market 
slowly, with badly mixed buying schedules. 
Industrials are buying sparingly. Retail sell- 
ing prices are about the same as they were a 
month ago, with the usual variation between 
association and non-association yard lists. 
Cash business has gone to cut-rate yards, 
while the larger contractors and builders who 
need financing have stood by the larger asso- 
ciation yards. Building and loan associations 
report a decline in withdrawals and the re- 
Sumption of regular business. Indications 
are that speculative building loans will be 
frowned upon. Several material associations 
have protested vigorously the making of 
many of these loans and the lack of home 
financing. 

Most manufacturers thought they were on 
the bottom with prices of Nov. 15, but about 
Nov. 20 another set of lower prices came out, 
with an average of 10 percent reduction, and 
in some instances as much as 20 percent. 
These prices were not confined, as usual, to 
lower grades. B&better as well as No. 1 and 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd, Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sales Advantages 
for Shrewd Dealers 


Shrewd dealers know that nothing 
wins sales like merit and Craig Moun- 
tain Pondosa Pine sure has the merit— 
lightness, softness, whiteness, uniform 


quality and unsurpassed manufacture. 


Let us quote you on a mixed 
car of Craig Mountain Pine 





Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


Winchester, Idaho 
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C stocks were pulled to new low levels. The 
bright side of the picture is that when mill 
stocks on hand have been exhausted, bidding 
should be more pronounced as dealers find 
they are unable to get orders filled. Bad 
weather has made it impossible for the mills 
to air dry material quickly. Logging has been 
slow for the last month. Portable mills have 
operated about 50 percent of the time. Most 
of the large mills are on 3- to 5-day schedules, 
but are accumulating stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 10.—The northern pine market is 
rather quiet. However, retailers from time 
to time order mixed cars, chiefly for speedy 
delivery. Northern pine men are inclined 
to view spring prospects with considerable 
optimism, owing to the excellent financial 
condition of the farmers in most parts of the 
Northwest. Inquiries are light, and in no 
case are there orders enough on hand at 
mills to keep shipping departments busy more 


than four days. Listed among scarce stocks 
at most mills are 1x12-inch, all lengths, Nos. 
1 and 2 boards; 1x8- and 10-inch Nos. 1 and 
2 boards, except 16 foot; 1x12-inch, all 
lengths, D select; 4-foot No. 1 mixed lath; 
5/, 6/ and 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2 shop; 8/4 Noa. 3 
shop, 5/ and 6/4 D select, 12-inch No. 2 5/4 
and thicker shop and select. In surplus at 
some mills are 1x4-inch barkies; 1x4-inch and 
wider No. 5 boards; 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch Nos. 3 
and 4, 4/4 shop common; 82-inch lath, 1x8- 
inch 10 to 14-foot D select; 1x8-inch, 12 and 
14-foot C select; 1x4- and 6-inch all length 
siding strips; lap siding, all items except 
6-inch E; 4-inch No. 3 Norway; No. 2 dimen- 
sion, %x4- and 6-inch D and E siding; No. 5 
pine boards; 1x4- and 6-inch No. 3 pine. 

A fair volume of business is reported dur- 
ing the past week by the sash and door 
factories. 

Cc. F. Burfeind, an officer of the Bardwell- 
Robinson Co., sash and door manufacturer, 
has been elected mayor of Robbinsdale, a 
Minneapolis suburb. 

Continued demand for northern white cedar 
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| Give Life-time 


Bradle\-Miller 
“Michigan White Pine 
CFrames 


Service 


The genuine Michigan 
White Pine in Bradley-Miller 
door, window and_ cellar 
frames adds years to the life 
of these famous frames. Year 
in and year out, they stay 
straight and true, free from 
shrinking, swelling and warp- 
ing. That’s why they give 
life-time service and readily 
find a place in the palatial 
home or the modest cottage. 


Bradley-Miller frames 
carry a good margin of profit 
for the dealer. They are the 
ideal frames to sell as they 
build goodwill at all times. 
Let these high quality frames 


help you build your frame 
sales. 


























poles is a feature of the market. Demand 
for posts for guard rail purposes has almost 
disappeared. There is some call for dimen- 
sion material in mixed lots. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 8.—Announcement is made of the leas- 
ing of the sawmill of the Zickgraf Lumber Co., 
Denmark, S. C., by the Ryland Brooks Lum- 
ber Co., this city. D. J. Devlin will remain 
in charge as the operating head. W. C. Zick- 
graf has transferred important interests to 
Florida, and it was no longer possible for 
him to run up to South Carolina and look 
after the mill. 

The Maryland Lumber Co., which operates 
a yard at 121 Bast Street, announces a 
change. Abraham Alter is stated to have 
withdrawn, leaving Benjamin Kolker in en- 
tire charge. 

Chris Walker, of the Case-Fowler Lumber 
Co., of Macon, Ga., stopped here Dec. 4 to 
visit various hardwood men. He said he had 
been out West and in the North, and had 
found things in the North looking quite en- 
couraging. 

J. C. West, of the West Lumber Co., of 
Cincinnati, stopped over in Baltimore on 
Dec. 8 and called on some wholesalers. 

Interesting details regarding a visit which 
F. W. Besley, Maryland State Forester, paid 


to some of the big lumber mills in the Pacific 
States on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the Association of Foresters held at Port- 
land, Ore., were given by him several days 
ago in the latest issue of the News Letter, 
which the department gets out monthly. 

Jack Wood has taken a position with the 
Addington-Beaman Lumber Co., of Norfolk, 
Va., as the successor of the late W. E. 
Broughton, who died several weeks ago. Mr. 
Wood is making Salisbury his headquarters, 
and will cover the Peninsula and the coun- 
try to the north as far as Wilmington. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 8.—There was a slight spurt in orders 
the last two days by Arkansas soft pine 
mills, but fewer were booked the first half 
of the week than during any similar period 
in the last six months. Planing mills lost 
time last week, but now have _ sufficient 
orders ahead to run during the coming week. 
Part of the new business booked is for ship- 
ment after Christmas. Most of it, however, 
specifies immediate loading. Several indus- 
trial concerns placed orders to tide them over 
inventory. Some construction in the South 
requires special cutting of small heart timbers 
to complete work before the close of the 
year. The recent let-up in orders caused 
some concerns that were ready to place 





business to be a little more cautious. There 
has been no further softening of prices, 
Surplus common stocks, except of inch No, 3 
have been reduced. No. 1 1x6- and 12-inch 
boards are in limited supply, with 18- and 
20-foot very scarce. No. 2, 12-inch boards 
continue scarce in 10- and 20-foot. 

Most mills are not buying logs, though 
farmers are anxious to sell a few logs at 
ridiculously low prices because of crop fail. 
ure in this district. The mills that are pur- 
chasing logs are buying only No. 1 and Select, 
and most individual timber owners are re- 
luctant to sell unless they can dispose of 
their common logs. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 8.—While most items of North Caro- 
lina shortleaf have been rather quiet, some 
items used in construction work have been 
active. The retail yards, even when they are 
moving out some stock, are not inclined to 
buy, and, if they do, do not want shipments 
to come in until after inventory. 

Some low offers are being made on edge 
4/4, also stock widths, B&better, but the 
mills do not have much unsold surplus and 
ean well afford to wait for higher prices, 
The export business is quiet, and low offers 
are being made for B&better items. There 
is some demand for 4/4x10- and 12-inch No. 8, 
The 5/4 and thicker stocks have been quiet, 
and so have 4/4 bark strips. Miscuts are 
scarce. 

Box makers are not buying very much 
stock, but are asking for a lot of prices. 
Bargains are always acceptable, and low 
sales are always used in an effort to get 
other mills to sell stock at the same figure. 

Sales of dressed lumber have been small, 
and inquiries few. Prices show very little 
change. Kiln dried and air dried roofers 
have been very quiet, but there has been no 
further change in price. Should there be 
another prolonged spell of bad weather in 
the great air dried roofer producing section, 
prices of air dried stock are going to advance 
promptly. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 8.—Demand for southern pine con- 
tinues slow, although some of the larger 
mills reported an increase in orders during 
the last two weeks. Northern yards have 
reduced their purchases and orders from 
Oklahoma and Texas have not increased, 
While some mills are having trouble in keep- 
ing down their surplus, stocks are not well 
rounded out, and frequently a mixed order 
is difficult to place. Pine mills are operat- 
ing on rather short schedules. 

Hardwood stocks around here are not very 
heavy, and the mills are not inclined to in- 
crease them until they see how demand is 
going to develop. Prices remain about the 
same. 

Rains have been frequent and heavy of 
late, and have slowed up all logging opera- 
tions. 

That $1,000,000 will be made available for 
construction work of the Third Attack Wing 
here within a month, and at least $2,000,000 
more for that purpose will be available by 
July 1 next, was reported by Randle 3 
Moore, banker-lumberman, and John D. 
Ewing, newspaper publisher, upon their re- 
turn recently from Washington, where they 
conferred with various leaders and had an 
interview with President Hoover. 

J. H. Kurth, jr., one of the most promi- 
nent lumbermen of eastern Texas and west- 
ern Louisiana, has been elected a director 
of the City Savings Bank Trust Co., Shreve- 
port. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Dec. 8.—James C. McGee, yard foreman of 
Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas, finds that the 
Engelmann, or red, spruce that comes from 
the higher sites in northern New Mexico is 
tougher than the pine, and is chosen by many 
for dimension and timbers, and especially for 
bridge planks. Its resistance to weather, as 
well as wearing qualities, suit it so well for 
bridge flooring that highway builders prefer 
it for this purpose, despite its prevalent 
cracks from windshake. 

Col. George E. Breece returned Friday from 
a trip to Phoenix to ascertain the demand 
for crating for the lettuce crop, a large one, 
and the prospective needs for the citrus crop, 
which will be unprecedented. 

J. R. Thoman, who has been traveling rep- 
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resentative of Louis Wuichet (Inc.), Chicago, 
with headquarters in Albuquerque, has moved 
to Tucson, Ariz., where he is manager of a 
retail lumber yard owned by the Corpstein 
prothers, of Phoenix. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gates are spending the 
winter at Albuquerque. Mr. Gates is the son 
of BE. P. Gates, retail lumberman of Fall 
River, Wis., in whose yard the son served 
apprenticeship, thereafter managing his own 
yard at Lima Center, and more recently at 
Evansville, a yard of the Solie Lumber Co., 
of Janesville. 

I. Kaplan, head of the White Pine Lumber 
Co., is here from New York. General Mana- 
ger T. P. Gallagher visited New Orleans on 
pusiness last week. 

A. W. Yerkes, general superintendent of the 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., spent Novem- 
ber auto touring among old haunts in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Frank Morrill, of Morrill Sturgeon, Port- 
land, visited local lumbermen en route home 
from an eastern trip. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 9.—In no branch of the trade is ac- 
tivity increasing. Present very low prices 
on all lumber are expected to stimulate buy- 
ing after the first of the new year. There is 
a little buying of some southern pine items, 
mostly dimension and No. 2 boards, but it is 
not of large volume. Prices are unchanged, 
but are considered at bottom. Hardwood 
shows a tendency toward lower prices, with 
little new business reported. West Coast 
woods and cypress very quiet, with prices 
unchanged. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., returned early last 
week from a _ week’s trip to Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York. T. C. Whitmarsh, 
sr., president of the same concern, returned 
last Saturday from a five days’ trip to De- 
troit and other points. N. C. Waggoner, sales 
manager of the same concern, returned last 
Saturday from a week’s trip to Detroit, Mich., 
and Toledo and Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Wag- 
goner says Detroit dealers are more optimistic 
than they have been for some time. 

The monthly building report of the city 
showed that permits issued so far this year 
aggregated $15,074,399. During the corre- 
sponding eleven months of last year the total 
was $25,979,570. 

Cc. J. Anderson, sales manager Nessen Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor here. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 8.—An increased volume of business 
is reported by sales departments of local 
southern pine mills, and a larger inquiry 
from retailers, a number of whom are frankly 
in the market for good-sized stocks, at to- 
day’s low prices. Shipments continue about 
in line with production, but production 
throughout this section is curtailed to about 
60 percent of normal. There has been a 
noticeable increase in inquiries for railway 
and heavy construction items. Demand from 
automobile concerns shows some _ increase. 
Prices tend to advance. Owing to the scarc- 
ity of No. 2 common 1x8-inch boards, a num- 
ber of mills have been able to advance their 
price to $16.50, mill. There has been some 
stiffening in upper grades also. Export de- 
mand continues fairly active. Cubic average 
timbers remain strong, but small timbers 
show some weakness. South American sched- 
ules show the results of inactivity among 
Florida mills caused by lack of normal buy- 
ing of car material. Most mills supplying 
South American schedules have entirely with- 
drawn from the market, on account of un- 
Satisfactory prices. 

A number of furniture factories and other 
large hardwood consumers are apparently 
now looking for stocks for delivery during 
the first four months of 1931, on a basis of 
today’s prices. However, the mills are natu- 
rally not agreeable to selling on this basis. 
Automobile demand continues weak. The 
Planing mill trade is showing some signs of 
purchasing. Hardwood production continues 
very low—about half what it was a year ago. 
Recent rains have overflowed swamps and 
forced a number of the mills to hold up 
logging, and logging costs of all mills have 
increased. Some business is being done with 
overseas buyers, but price levels are not al- 
together satisfactory; little stock is being 
offered by either manufacturers or exporters 
at today’s prices. 
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[NO SMOKING /| 


MUTUAL 


Where Fire Flashes 


IN-TEREST 


Carelessness with 
Gasoline and Oils 
Causes Serious Fires 


in Floating fumes. 


The fumes of gasoline and oils are loaded with 
A spark from a motor, the scratch of a 
match, or the flame from a cigarette may touch 
off an explosion to start a serious fire. Self-pro- 
tection demands the most modern methods of 
storing and dispensing gasoline; fireproof con- 
struction in walls and floor; “no smoking” rules ; 
and proper fire extinguishers to prevent heavy 


danger. 


loss if any accident occurs. 


Lumber Mutual insurance is specialized protec- 
Its threefold pur- 
pose is to prevent fires if possible, to pay losses 
fairly and promptly, and to reduce insurance 


tion for the lumber industry. 


cost. It offers safety and saving. 


Heavy fire losses have been 
suffered from carelessness 
with gasoline under hazard- 
ous conditions. An uncapped 
unsafe gasoline tank with a 
leaking faucet always spells 
danger—and especially so in 
association with a lighted 
match or a burning cigarette. 
Gasoline should be stored in 
underground tanks and care- 
fully dispensed under safe 
conditions, with a minimum 
of free fumes and absolute 
rules against smoking. Han- 
dle gasoline with gloves. 


Ask any of our Companies to show you how our fire prevention 
service and our policies offer maximum protection both before 
and after loss, and how our dividends reduce your cost. 





Co., of Boston, Mass. 
of Mansfield, Ohio, 


tion, of Seattle, Wash. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


ys The Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
a ance 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Asseela- 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 4 
Fire Insurance Ce., of Philadel- _~ 
phia, Pa. i 

Central Manufacturers Mutual in- 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohie. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, ind. 
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EDMUND HOWARD DEA, general super- 
intendent of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., and its affiliated lumber corporations, 
died Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, at his home 
in Minneapolis, Minn., after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Dea was in charge of oper- 
ations of the company’s mills at Bend, Ore., 
McCloud, Calif., and Fort Frances and Blind 
River, Ont. Mr. Dea began his career in the 
lumber industry in the logging department 
of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., and then 
transferred to the mill division, becoming su- 
perintendent of the sawmill at Minneapolis. 
He later managed the Crookston mill of the 
Crookston Lumber Co., a subsidiary. In 1915 
he was placed in charge of all mills oper- 
ated by the Shevlin companies. Mr. Dea is 
survived by his wife, two sons and two 
daughters. 


ROBERT P. LOCKHART, 66 years old, for 
many years engaged in the hardwood lumber 
manufacturing business, died Dec. 2 at his 
home at Patoka, Ind., a few miles above 
BPvansville. He had been sick for a long time. 
For a number of years Mr. Lockhart was 
engaged in the sawmill and wholesale lum- 
ber business at Patoka, having operated the 
old water mill at that place. He gave up 
active business duties a few years ago be- 
cause of failing health. For a number of 
years Mr. Lockhart owned and operated a 
sawmill at Stanton, Tenn. He was a mem- 
ber of the Patoka Presbyterian church and 
the Masonic lodge. He is survived by a 
widow and one daughter. 


MRS. FANNY WILLIAMS DULANY, widow 
of the late George W. Dulany, formerly of 
Hannibal, Mo., died suddenly of a stroke on 
Nov. 10, at Beverly Hills, Calif., where she 
had been staying since the death of Mr. Du- 
lany in 1922. Funeral services were held at 
the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, Glendale, Calif., and the re- 
mains of both Mr. and Mrs. Dulany will later 
be interred in the Dulany family lot at 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Hannibal, Mo. Mrs. 
Dulany is survived by her son, George W. 





Dulany, jr., of Chicago, and her daughter, 
Mrs. William Mac Lingo of Dallas, Texas, 
and by four grandchildren. 


FREDERICK H. CARPENTER, president 
and founder of the F. H. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, and a leading Republican 
of Minnesota, died early Monday evening, 

Dec. 8, of pneumonia 

- , in Chicago, where he 

had been on a busi- 
ness trip when taken 
ill. Mr. Carpenter had 
attended the conven- 
tion of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber and 
Fuel Dealers of Amer- 
ica held in this city 
last week and took an 
active part in the first 
sessions. On Dec. 3, 








THE LATE 
F. H. CARPENTER 





despite a slight cold, 
he attended the meet- 
ing. That evening he 
complained of feeling 
ill and the hotel physi- 
cian, being called, de- 
clared that he was 
suffering from pneu- 
monia and sent him to 
bed. He had been pro- 
_—— gressing fairly well 

until Sunday when 
heart complications set in and death ensued 
the following day. His brother, E. L. Car- 
penter, was with him at the time of his 
death with other members of his immediate 
family. 

Mr. Carpenter, who was 54 years old, was 
born at Clinton, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1876. He 
attended public schools in that city and later 
Williston seminary at East Hampton, Mass. 
Then he entered and was graduated from 
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A hundred miles is a four days’ jaunt on foot, a fair auto- 
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Distance must be thought of in terms of sustained speed. 


The sustained filing speed of Nicholson and Black Diamond 
Cross Cut Saw Files imparts new sustained cutting speed 
to the teeth of well worn saws. You can shorten the distance 
through lumber with Nicholson and Black Diamond Files. 
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Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., and 
studied law at the University of Minnesota 
law school. From 1900 to 1905 he practiced 
law in Minneapolis. In 1905 he entered the 
lumber business as an official of the Carpen- 
ter-Lamb Co. and remained with that firm 
until 1910, when he became associated with 
the Goodrich-Call Lumber Co. Mr. Carpenter 
organized his own business in 1915 and oper- 
ated retail yards in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. The concern grew and was success. 
ful, operating a progressive and uptodate 
chain of yards, and Mr. Carpenter remained 
active head of the business until his death. 

Although he never held political office, Mr. 
Carpenter took active part in many Republi- 
can campaigns in his city and State, and was 
a delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention in 1920. Twice he headed Republican 
presidential campaigns in his State, working 
for William Howard Taft in 1912 and for 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. From 1922 
to 1928 he also conducted the Republican 
campaigns in the Fifth Congressional district 
of Minnesota. In 1924 he was a candidate 
for Republican national committeeman 
against the late William F. Brooks, also a 
well known lumberman. Besides his party 
affiliations he was an ardent worker to re- 
tain the convention system against the direct 
primary. 

Mr. Carpenter was married in 1904 to Miss 
Elizabeth Fleming Donaldson, the daughter 
of William Donaldson, pioneer merchant of 
Minneapolis. His wife survives him with 
four daughters: Catherine, Harriet, Olivia 
and Peggy, all of Minneapolis; also a sister, 
Mrs. William Murphy, of Pasadena, Calif., 
and his brother, E. L. Carpenter, formerly 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who is head of the great 
Sherlin-Carpenter-Clarke interests. Funera] 
services were arranged for Thursday at the 
Carpenter home in Minneapolis with interment 
at Lakewood Cemetery and a considerable 
number of lumbermen planned to attend, in- 
cluding the officials of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association of which Mr. Car- 
penter was a leading member. 


MRS. ALBERTINE S. ELLIOTT, wife of 
John D. Elliott, of John D. Elliott & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer of Detroit, Mich., 
died at her home, 5803 Second Boulevard in 
that city on Thursday, Dec. 4, of heart dis- 
ease. Mrs. Elliott was.a resident of Detroit 
for about 15 years. She was born in Marin- 
ette, Wis., and for a time lived in Menominee, 
Mich. Many an old-time lumberman of Chi- 
cago and the Marinette-Menominee section 
will remember her as bookkeeper for Geo. 
McKinney & Co., wholesale lumbermen of Me- 
nominee. After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott lived for a while in Duluth, Minn., 
and later in Minneapolis, in both of which 
cities Mr. Elliott was in the lumber business. 
During her residence in Detroit Mrs. Elliot 
was active in forest conservation work and 
also in the affairs of the First Presbyterian 
Church. She was a member of the Ingleside 
and New Century clubs and an associate 
member of the D. A. C. Besides her husband 
she is survived by a daughter, Alice Dorothy, 
and a son, Robert D. Elliott, also a sister 
and brother. 


J. GILBERT McDONOUGH, of the Mc- 
Donough Manufacturing Co., of Eau Claire, 
Wis., and widely known in the lumber in- 
dustry, died at his home in Eau Claire on 
Dec. 2 of pneumonia, after an illness of only 
a few days. He was 54 years old and leaves 
a widow, a daughter and three sisters. He 
was a son of the late State Senator Frank 
McDonough, founder of the McDonough Man- 
ufacturing Co., and brother of Frank T. Mc- 
Donough, who died a short time ago at 
Madison. Mr. McDonough was for many 
years a member of the sales staff of the 
machinery company traveling throughout the 
sawmilling regions and became a familiar 
figure, affectionately known to many lumber- 
men as “Gil.” He was of an inventive turn 
of mind and worked out a number of im- 
portant devices, among them being an inter- 
nal steel grinding machine now in wide use 
in the automobile manufacturing industry. 
He had recently perfected an electrically con- 
trolled machine for grade-marking lumber 
which was undergoing final tests when he 
was stricken with pneumonia. 





Trouble and Litigation 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Dec. 9.—W. A. Dowell, 
of Walnut Ridge, has been appointed receiver 
of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., at Brookings. 


GARDNER, MASS., Dec. 9.—All the trus- 
tees’ title to the name, goodwill, real estate, 
machinery, inventory and stock on hand of 
the John A. Dunn Co., chair manufacturer 
here, has been ordered sold at public auction. 
The sale will be held on the premises of the 
corporation in Gardner on Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week by Samuel T. Freeman,& 
Co., auctioneers. 
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Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Dec, 6: 


Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20... 65.00 gd ee 37.93 
1x2” F.G.— Se xb panes 37.73 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 35.00 1x5 and 10”.. 37.80 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 31.00 REED ( baceces 37.50 
1x4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.59 GO” ssecne 61.40 
1x4” F.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x5, 


10&@12” .... 61.88 
B&better Surfaced: 


B&Btr, 10-20’.. 33.35 
No. 1, 10-20’... 29.83 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 19.94 


Se. éeieens 38.90 
Ceiling 2a” xcacenee 39.77 
5x4", 10-20’— 1x5 and 10”.. 45.44 
GE ob esesss 23.00 Sa | seeders 59.16 
De. (Becdeceeses 15.87 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 59.00 
5/4x5, 10&12” 71.03 
Dag saa 6/4, & 8/4,x5, 
~. — 33.10 10&12” .... 80.75 
ey Eepltetape re 20.64 C Surfaced: 
Casing and Base ee  aveaenns 30.00 
ee. -“wtetckes 31.50 
B&better: a 
4, and 6”.... 47.44 a ee 33.50 
in tne eae a-% 46.49 1x5 and 10” 38.00 
5 ‘él 1"... He Be Sewecos 48.00 








Fencing, S18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 
Na jn S1S1E 
eT ee 28.35 Short- Long- 
SE” civeecns 29.85 leaf leaf 
No. 2— 2x 4”, 10’..19.50 21.00 
OO Pe 13.24 12’. .18.61 21.00 
gill Ra al So 13.30 16’..19.19 23.50 
No. 3— 18&20’..21.00 .... 
ae 7.19 a a eee: * Re 
ee. Kéewne<s 8.05 12’. .17.05 20.50 
Boards, S1S or 828 16’..18.00 22.50 
No. 1 (all 10- 20’ 5 18&20’. . 20.00 “eee 
Sr. «ovew eer 7.00 2x 8”, 10’. .18.00 
oo! rs 33.62 
BOO Yara eich 48.31 ay oe te 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): — : 
’,.20.48 22. 
Be. wanes au 16.13 snes .< a 
re 18.03 2x10”, 10’. .27.00 
|) all CS 21.94 12’. 25.75 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16’..26.00 .... 
eee 9.40 18&20’. .24.27 32.00 
Re” canes 10.38 
SORE” os cuuas 10.59 SuIS", 20" .cRRP cine 
No. 4, all widths 12’. .30.00 37.00 
and lengths... 9.02 16’. .32.00 43.50 








No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
Dimension 81S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
2x 4”, 10’...... 17.61 ee an 27.68 
OF siccuts 17.93 | No. 2 (10-20’): 
eae 18.00 Re Pe ee 15.86 
18&20"...... 19.50 1x10” ..... 15.92 
a 14.75 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 
1x8” .. 9.80 
See 14.40 _oneeeeee 
18&20’...... 17.20 1X10" o-oo. 9.80 
ax 8”, 12’...... 16.55 Longleaf Timbers 
ee 16.00 | No. 1 Sa. E&S 
18&20’...... 16.00 S48, 20’ and 
% = under: 
2x10”, 16’...... 17.00 ae ne. oad 94.82 
18&20’...... 22.00 oT ae ey ee 40.51 
2x12”, 10’...... 22.00 Plaster Lath 
Ps ces 20.25 | _ ie 
18&20’...... 27.00 | No. 1, %”, 4’.. 2.53 
No. 2, %”, 4’.. 1.95 
No. 3 Dimension Car Material 
OO eee 11.73 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
ae Pe 9.50 | No. 2 random... 20.38 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Nov. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 

ugh 


Edge 4/4— 
DGGE “ssasdadeadh ee alcana aber ewer $42.15 
ee to ar nen eM Cems wrt 26.60 
SE I 10 id as cy eel landed We Odea eae dk eon age ei Ip eae 19.95 
Dy Mk: Meckidectiscstecun cease neamoe 16.75 
No.1 No.2 
Bé&better No.1 box box 
ee cin creneea $44.75 anes ion 
De saseveaveese 43.00 i aie si ati ara 
7 7 ee 43.00 $32.75 $22.85 $19.05 
Dee ectadens ene 43.30 anak EIN A? 
8 ee ee ae 45.05 35.45 23.05 19.00 
DE  -s6eeceenere 47.90 36.85 22.95 19.20 
DE” “witcetseuweers 61.65 44.40 26.50 19.90 
Edge, B&better— 
MT ps Meoaes Sie Rhone ee oe nak aan nb whee $45.75 
ET? OE Siive cae wie Wu eanlo daar a we ce ee 60.10 
EN Uivesebcsseceueebtkandesecwassee 62.35 
ME ssGhivh daslacancdeD ee ene dounet «eres 49.55 
Bark Strips— 
pemetter MAUVE HDA as ok $28.25 
RERECESHEREDEV ASSOC CERO eee Te Toei 10.80 
aaa 2%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
= $39.00 $38.00 
No. 1 common, }#3”...... 35.00 33.25 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 23.60 23.90 
2%” 3%” 
Mmibeties. BO" xn cw esecks 38.55 36.35 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.50 
Box bark strips, dressed............... 16.85 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
1x 6” ella deer Sie daria tata eek alta tok $22.90 $14.05 
1x 8” Pn ees aly ~ aed ae 1.95 14.45 
1x10” Pa a a EP, RPS gg BS 23.25 15.15 
ES RI Seas See S. 26.95 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, o. 





a 8’ 0,12 &14’ 16’ 
1x eee eoee $25.50 ° 1 50 $27.50 
1x eee esecrene 29.00 0.00 31.50 
1x cccccccces - 30.00 31:00 32.50 
1x10” Ocevcccccescceee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
MES” scosesuccsece - 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, paper 

4 10 12’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30. 00 ey aS #30. 09 $31. 00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 1.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30. $0 30; 00 31:00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 383.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
Price of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 10.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Dec. 10. Reports of prices shown 
on §$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of. selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND ComMMoN, S2S— 
6” = 10” 42° 
C selects RL..... $44.87 $43.95 $54.14 $75.33 
D selects RL..... 28.47 28.14 40.39 60.68 


No. 1 com. AL... 32.00 31.00 40.00 44.86 
No 2 com. Al... 24.74 23.01 22.73 27.59 
No. 3 com. AL... 17.02 17.13 16.51 16.76 
Suop, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4— 
No. 1, $27.38; No. 2, $16.90; No. 3, $13.25 
SeLEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL...$60.76 D select RL...$43.57 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” C 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW, RL............ $10.10 


Idaho White Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 39” 
D selects RL..... $38.64 $38.34 $47.58 $82.25 
No. 1 com. AL... 38.33 41.66 49.00 71.60 
No. 2 com, AL... 29.34 29.65 29.68 39.18 
No. 3 com. AL... 20.02 20.72 21.62 33.98 
SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


D> OObORR Fle «kia ed 0 dis He 0 SSE VO » - $62.28 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW, RL............ $12.50 
Larch and Fir 
Moai -4- Gimoenston,; BBO? IGii vciccc cc ysices $15.21 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16°... ..s.02cee% 16.50 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&btr, 4” RL........ 37.38 


Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6” RL... 25.68 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Novy. 29: 


Piooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better....... $62.25 $60.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better........ 33.50 33.00 
a. - +s pednae cee ake nes ict 28.50 
i Spore vee enh sane 18.75 
‘Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $35.25 
Drop siding, B&better, Bs hi vnachake 31.75 
Finish and Moldings 
DONNER... DAG en is 600 cheenenes orews $55.25 
De, SEMEN” ... «6.000 su.0 «cmwiate 74.25 
Came. Gn DONG, THER 6 occdc cs cccwnes 54.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 47% 
| eS ere ar 39% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1xX8”......... $30.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18@20’........ 19.50 
Shiplap, No. 2, RE © dat sntehmtek énactnentnhs hs 15.00 
Dimension 
No. 1, a O, be BO OE voces vessksa aed $17.00 
x 4”, Be GG 20 wccvieceses cbhe * 18.75 
ox12” CS rae * 28.00 
pee. By. Be OP, BO~ We Is vices ssc webnes 15.50 
San, ae ON Br teklv as cs ken anes * 21.50 
Lath 
i Be eee © teases seiresks ne rs e 


*Week ended Nov. 22. 


14-B—Lumberman 9654 12-3. NIK (6) 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Cheago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and eae” 





Inch— J 8” oe: aa 
TK: $42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 177.00 
. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § 8 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 39.00 38.50 38.50 38.50 
. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 


5&6/4, 6-16’—-_-- 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


D&btr ......208. ey 00 $68. 00 ot. + $81.00 
No. 1&htr....... 0.00 00 75.00 
NO. Lsissaccccces 88. 00 60. 00 83. 00 73.00 


For gt in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; a ag $6; ‘Lo- -_ add $8; ‘12- nen. 
add $6; <" 7 10- inch, add $7. 

12- inch, nia $8; to 4, 

§Furnished when cc 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better, 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better; No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
a including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 

add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, %. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd ‘lengths, 3- to 20 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 HH, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch..... 21.00 

aris tat spruce and pine, 4-foot; "No. 1. $7. 45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Po Ore., Dec. 9.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 5, 6 and 8, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Plooring 


B&btr. Cc D 
a ree $37.75 er +4 agin ae 
i” stiretese 7 
SO =a - 33. 00 ‘ 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Dr sccstuone ° 16.25 15.75 
Dr céveaeens we 22.00 19.50 
Mixed Grain — 
BEG” ewoevssee P $12.50 
"Ceiling 
ne” sveeeete 16.75 13.25 
ME” evsceoens 19.00 12.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Dt esas keno me e 22.00 17.50 Metne 
BEE 6860000608 =aa8 22.00 aici 
GD eteevesere mae 13.50 
Pinish, xiin ‘pried on Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PP cscceneueeeus $35.00 $33.75 $42.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a Ss stenmes $12.00 $12.50 $13.50 $16.00 
SS Fare 7.50 7.75 7.50 10.00 
he setawee 4.00 4.50 4.50 want 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


1, 2” thick— 
4", $12. 50 $12.75 $14.25 $14.75 $14.25 .. 
6”, 11.75 11.75 13.50 13.50 13.50 $16. 25 $19. 50 
8”, 12.00 12.00 13.75 13.50 13.50 18.50 13.50 
10”, 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.50 13.50 17.50 20.00 
12”. 13.50 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.25 17.75 16.50 


: 


2x4”, 8’, $12.50; 10’, $12.75; 2x6”, 10’, $11.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2xi0” 2x12” 
No. 2 ....$7.00 $6.00 $7.50 $12.00 $10.50 
No. 3 .... 4.25 5.50 cove cece cece 


Mo. 1 Common Timbers 


8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........ oe eS87.96 
6z5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough .......ccee- 14.00 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 13.25 
Pir Lath 
i ee ie ead e 6 Hee mae $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
\: ececcce On We er ee Meeneeoecerress $24.00 
ET nds eae eee Wainy thn é ae ane beeen eb med 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


i 0s. cs cwtseneadde we $1.45@ 2.35 
CE eee 2.20 
CS Cl ett ep ehd sce ebdeee Oe 2.25 3.25 
Burekas, slash grain............. 2.35 2.95 
I es oe ok 3.25 4.25 
re. Mh M  cocsvceeee 7.00 8.00 
Dimension,’ Sy Mr ho conewess maces 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.65@2.35 
MEBCEG GIOMTS 2... cccccce 1.60@ 2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
is OLE cccccvces 2.25@ 3.25 2.30@3.25 
Dt shackeeenentes 2.75 @3.00 

 cicees cnt ae 3.25 @4.25 3.35 @ 4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.75 
Dimension, "6/2, ore" 8. 40@2.60 2.50 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


err ee $1.35 @1.60 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............. 1.95@2.35 
Te, CSE WOTTOSIE). ccccccccces 2.30@3.25 
Burekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
PD antneddh odes ob sees 6wae 3.25 @4.25 
i tht chee dno emi dees 6 cae Che 7.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


TE ae $1.05 1. Hr 
CO Cs ok onic 0 p0:0.08 oo 90 
i EE «0G of wpeachdideap 0 09.0.0:0 1.30 2: bo 
ES ae dain 6 he 06s 80 68 ho 6 5.50 
PO er PRONG sev cesecedeectes 2.05 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 

= with Mixed with 

r lumber fir lumber 

Common stars, 6/2.. bk 00 }. +4 $0.90@1.25 

Common stars, 6/2.... 1.10 1.50@1.55 

Common clears ....... 1.45 200 1.35 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
British Columbia stock, with or without 


“Edgwood” mark, is being sold ‘“‘to meet com- 
petition.” 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 6.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association during 
November. 

California White Pine 
No. 1&2-clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
rv widths— 


ceaeves saa $59.00 $55.50 $37.00 $27.50 
5/4 aiwxieca@ews 57.55 55.35 36.85 41.85 
ee a vtes cus 55.85 46.25 30.05 41.55 
CFG. cwevesawee 65.40 55.85 37.55 49.75 
California Sugar Pine 
te xcceenerea 89.90 78. +4 57.05 37.15 
On netwkewene $3.25 70.3 52.50 51.85 
OFG . neucsacewnn 83.2 59. 80 40.55 51.40 
J) eae ee re 93.65 76.1 60.40 63.85 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$19.15 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.70 A No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.30 6 - o> 95 $15.85 
Panel, C&better esse 25 16.35 
%” Z0.W..... 63.20 10” 23:55 16.35 
Sugar Pine Shop 12” . 25.65 15.50 
Inch common...$26.80 Box— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.15 TM, Siccvccesée 21.50 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.05 No. Fina Pe a 
White Fir Bev. Siding, x 
C&btr, all sizes.$52.35 Bé&better ... $98.88 
No. 3&better, er 
BE. &atecan 19.90 Lath— 
No. 2&btr. dimen., i See 2.45 
lf Xa.w..... 11.30 Mik Biieveves 1.55 
Cedar OS” saxsveneks .90 
Pencil stock....$25.10 No, 1 dim., 
__ Australian CEP oie 17.80 
in pines— $46.50 gf SAE e pee: 16.35 
, Aa f 
Gf4 SEW c ka cocs 48.45 Douglas Fir 
ee 37:36 CAbetter ....<. $36.90 
i a 56.55 Dimension ..... 18.75 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Clear —— mw 9 
CS Sree $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
Dn  «swiecedeet 31.00 28.00 23.00 
PG «<avsabaeus 33.00 29.00 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
¥%-inch %-inch 
DD, cicaseveawieeaeenauues $47.00 $33.00 
10-inch ..... dem nieied ada eee eakh 56.0 43.00 
NT Re ae eer 65.0 eweee 
Finish, B&better 
82s, S4S 
or Rough 
I tae ak 6 wee calcu aie ia wane moat 60.00 
DE aswaadineeswddcdeedseovcsncguxees 65.00 
DE siegbutinshtekehetensertehs een - 75.00 
DC. wgipadeeateren arma nai esdee thie Ai -- 85.00 
DT ‘nires 6 wiknenkeueeneankhanedetmias 96.00 
I fa a ta cr a eee ar aan ia wpe & BSL 95.00 
TS whe ewe ee Se ian ake bees hee eee 100.00 
Be EY Sn incwanceNeebiecdvcdvescvéan 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Dee: © OP Bienccssees Jeuews noah ie wie $45.00 
of fF ae ere «eee 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under........... +++ -50% 
Made from other sise®. ....ccccccccccccce 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16 


100 lin. *. 
UY cccccccesoes eee es eresecscceseces $0.3 
BUD Pas cesererterceenesertseegorcesoes . “40 
By i ccccccvccccccens Coeorcsccocsees coos 60 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


d, Ore., Dec. 9.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: . 


ry wed stock— 


0 gi a $55@63 4/4. vo 00@ 27.00 
1x4—10” . 45@50 5/4. 30.00 @ 35.00 
Bevel pone 6/4 ... 32.00@35.00 
. Rae. $24.00 8/4 - 32.00@35.00 


et Flat gr. 26.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash, Dec. 6.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. Few 
sales are being made, and most of them at 
below list. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12.50@13; No. 8, e10.@ it. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2: $18; No. 3, $12 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


ABH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 0-8 TESS ° 55-00 § 46.00 § 27.00 8 san 
5/4 ... 765.00 5.00 60.00 00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75:00 60.00 41:00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 . 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 ia 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 pees: 
16/4 - 157.00 142.00 128.00 a ens ‘ 
5/8 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 Res 
3/4 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 od 


*Straight cars of selects (may be mixe 
thicknesses in a car), 4/4, $65; 5/4, 1 
6/4, $70; 8/4, 

Standard a select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8- inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 percent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each ges 10 percent of 8-inch and wider 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16- foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 


clear, $67. 
Sorr MarPLe— 
4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 . 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 6eue 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 ovee 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 . 80:00 Pas 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 .. 85.00 iecdiandd 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 . 90.00 oeeae 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
BSE ce 95.00 oot 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 105.00 howscs 85.00 62.06 ape: 
12/4 115.00 , 5.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price 
Basswoop— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 60.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 anti 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, 382: 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MaPLe— 
4/4 .. 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
Se cs 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 oebee 


Harp Maris RovueGH FLoorine STock— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 

poe ineinnacths ~ + $45. ¥ . 
644 6en eee euwoutaeae +. 48.00 38.00 28.00 
S weketsakéeepeesees bee oease 38.00 28.00 
Py No. 2 and better 

Tn. gegdauiadad teh Oks chonde cesnane .. + - $38.00 

5/4 eee eee eee ee eee ete eee eeee eeee 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30: 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following 


were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Dec. 


9 


Chicago basis: 








4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 ania 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

we ED OAK— 

ee ek nnd devdmacd. cavacbuevesed td. No. 1 & 
~ _— eee ff MUTT Sees aves See 6E er ee "ax... eee oe ae tte ok tee 65.00 

Rep GUM— KO@ 86.75 87.Th 7.5 75 aS .sc S| 1 pment enbeea adsnceuilie ee 

FAS.. 80.50@ 86.75 87.75 87.50@ 87.75 ............ lle 
~~ 1&sel. 47.00@ (Sg a a a RE ae ag 54.50@ 58.50 57 75@ 64.00 ote * H+ ice Sa eet 36.25 COP Cee = 6 OORT SE OOO 
dan. - 80.25 $$ — = _ wocveccesecces ecevesesesece cosevecsecese r. : an, wa? on oat | SP ia Puen eG sce 
PINO, 1&sel. 44.25@ 49.75 ...... 00+ 61.00 63.50@ 65.50 i at eae ee ee cr fe Coe oe 
No. 2 oe RNR ELEN ERY “See seeeenees “Ghageresane ae... MER 060 =: % Sohawaehbdae. deesdoncaeae Aeneas 

Sap GUM— ee ae as See «ee Werrecvene” acs eens awe! | Sees 
Qtd. FAS. E 56.75 sseeuveee, aes LEE TROT ee Ree oem POPLAR— 

Ho, 1iseb ooo woes seussecsoess Ly © Pin, saps... 49.50 TS ee ee ee 
Pin. FAS.. 40.00@ 52.00 56.50 59.54@ 6350 55.00 ee OU oo cucésacess cvcccivantes Lee 
No. 2 «-- 238.75@ 29.75 25.70 eee eee e eee tenet eeenees St 2. =. csecubareese”“seeekede nce | Seance 
Sd. wor my is wae wa ene oe “<< w= imndtiowedaenae. #dbeaueieaee eT Rohde a » MCeeate cule 

BLack GUM— ne i es Se ee ec dewedeese | Saw haba wae 
Qtd. FAS.. CE Se (ndheaseencesen” eevee benascs: “26 eee AsH— 

No. 1&sel. 37.50@ 39.75 ...ceceeecee sevceccveces seevvevccens Ae | Ae fy aie a etek! Se Oe ao bei | he eee & acu 

NO. 2 22+ ceeceeeeeeee tee eeeeredes ser eereeneee 29.00 ae ee asaas SED Cceweheanasck (5 990s 20 ep eee «0s 
Pin. No. 2. 26.50 «-_— = www eee ee eves cer eecceenee cosccesevecs cies GFE RR EET Cecdolbwbio ae Ceweas eae 20.50 
1PELO— Sort MAPLE— 

Tin FAS... 40.00 a - . -envereeewae, Sacebatwamean No. _—— 5 Swe eis ait aa “ena le ers ea 8 ee ee eee 

a Sint SO0e 30.06 SEIO | keke cescees: Seneegannes me, ee RE Se ee 8 ies ecicceliee” emerersenve 
EECH— 

— a 8 SE Os ees wc ae: . eee a ee PE <hibscn ssvevegiatel 4 Neaesneeeibe Weer ays erns ss 58.00 
CE fain atl ae hi eds 5850 55.25 SL a. nd 0:0 ahaa I ele ees Vek oe esien cos 43.00 
oe! ae acianenes 27.00@ 30.25 27.00 wee esaseress econ an OT Oe er oe MO Oo ee ee ee 33.00 
eee rr ee ee ee ee 23.75 No. — ee 2k) Re oe Oe 25.50 
HITE OAK— I es * Ce a et eee | nk. 

Waid, FAS..115.00@119.50 125.00 eee eeeseeeee  ceeseeeeeess cesses: ee 18.00 

No. 1&sel. _—)6h3hS—l ll” tea kes oe ) Oh vabedeoens.. Sotadamaeenes Box bds 

No. 2 Y ate pap ese ees eee “Oeste onder” oe St OR ERE E OS 13-17" 66.50 a. ety ee Fete TE Ee eS er 
No. 3- — re 9 Qn) Ge cacti ee late wele ee eet “eb eta seete eats N ES Se fect ae cael. Ne eas tie Ae 

gh tes ea 89.50 RRA 8 05 58 — —_ oes , 

No. 1&sel. 47.25@ 54.50 54.00@ 57.75 64.00@ 67.75 ........206. No. 3 ae 20.00 —_— cnt ae oe | rae A ret ig eae HS 
Me. 1 com: C2.0OD F638 ccvvcsrccecee§ sueensénecss weeaeeenecs Cia Peer ue Se a a 
No, 2 ... 34.50@ 35.25 ........+4-- 52.25 54.75 | Pe SOL LAE ME ALO Ts 
No. 3, fl. 28.250 eee eee e eee cette tee eeee tee teeeneees er a § ~~ ceescehstaee exbavbecasee: GRICuen 
No. 3 - meee”) Cb ly ‘wel She eeu ee a xeoese beeen es WILLOw— 

MIXED OAK— ek SEG GS shcwsesaad’ “abatiuck esa aa. § 8 8=—s & a baa wens 

me  Wmerey.. SEBO BESe cdckivicrsrcas, S20 0cedesess ew tcessvirs mm, © Awaes SE” 'n. ecko h go eid aad eo a ees 
CHESTNUT— 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS _sras ........ .. 15@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 4 50 54@ 59 60 @65 
wiowing %e suatet quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8.—Average whole- a 3 Os 22 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
basis, on oa ooring’ sr wormy 
$x2\%" 4px" a x2" x14" sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- o. 2 com 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
ist qtd. wht txe% 00 $88.00 palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 1 & btr. sd 

Ist qtd. red..... 79.00 +700 +53-00 PLAIN WHITE nn wormy ..... @ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

Qnd qtd. wht.... 76.00 65.00 52.00 49.00 5x6/4 8/4 POPLAR— 

Qnd qtd. red.... 65.00 68.00 52.00 50.00 er ai $110@115 $120@125 Panel & No. 1 

lst pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 No. 1 comé&sel. 43 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 13” & wdr...140 150 160 

Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 No. 2 COM... 36 | es mt ee 105@115 120@130 

2nd pln. wht.. 58.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 No. 8 com..... 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Sage & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 

2nd pln. red.. 57.00 53.00 43.00 41.00 Sd. wormy.... 45 57 62 63 68 eg Re - 50 55 rt 4 60 So 65 

a i cvenee 38.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 P R oO Ne 2-A Ge05cee 40 42 45 45 48 

ee ee 38.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 LAIN RED OAK— No. 2-B ...... 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

rere 24.00 24.00 15.00 12.00 a. eee 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 MaPpLE— 

%x2” %x1lh” No. 1 comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
oe eee ~ we 82 85@ 90 93 95 
eo ata. whe Sra a aha aa ae te a ett ety +4 No. 2 com...:. 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com ésel. 50% 55 65@ 70 18 15 
Me POBccccececeseseosceseve ° e 

Ra laiptadldaled leiaatee 74.50 70.50 No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com..... 40 43 43@ 4 45 47 

n,n i ah eel em eee 74.50 71.50 

ec wae nee ee ee we 68.50 68.50 

Sk eer Sipave aoe we 63.50 63.50 * ] 

De ee. Wvccesseenes aeaekkn 60.50 59.50 

and qtd. red...... pagan apesinie 74.50 71.50 iS eek S arKe eports 

8 OE eee hae Seals 4 Se'se 

ord red ...... errr r rr coccce Obe ° i i man 

eg a halen oes | ae For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }##- _— stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 





Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
seoring mill basis during the week ended 
ec. 6: 

First Second Third 
RE cos Oe eae $74.14 $64.11 $39.18 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 

SN sksd.2kcw hone nes © ows act y 00 $ 90.00 
Si és isacbe ch cantkenen 20.00 95.0 

rai ais hae ini . 138,00 100.00 

i. . cvdguagbavadweele 130.00 105.00 
iy cinecku geet web eeee 150.00 25.0 

SERRE rT 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, “<< 9.—Prices on Ameri- 


can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS : 6- Oke “ = Wate: ae $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
255; 8/4, $26 


va, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 


No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95: 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. 


Select: 
$165. 





NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Northern pine 
demand is as quiet as usual at this time of 
year, retailers and other buyers holding off 
until they complete inventories. The volume 
of new building is small, and factories are 
not running actively, Dealers’ stocks are un- 
usually low and an early improvement in the 
buying is expected, as it is realized that prices 
are on a low basis. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 9.—Production of 
eastern spruce frames is so light that $39 
base continues .to be quoted, despite the very 
few orders to be had. Some sellers are con- 
ceding even from the recent very low quota- 
tions for random lengths, but buying. is ex- 
ceptionally quiet. Boards are dull and cheap. 
There is some business being done in 
matched boards, random lengths and speci- 
fied widths, but $34 is about the top price. 
Bargains in lath continue to be offered. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10.—Hardwood distributers 
are taking quite good-naturedly the slowness 
of the market, with its meager pickings from 
both retailers and industrial plants, for the 
tone of inquiries seems to indicate that the 
early part of 1931 will see better things for 
both the northern and southern manufacturers, 
Furniture buying is marking time, waiting 
for the annual exposition which will start 


next month at the American Furniture Mart. 
In oak flooring, }}x2%-inch, 2nd plain white, 
2nd plain red, 38rd white and 8rd red, the 
prices advanced $1 this Week; %x2-inch, 2nd 
plain red dropped $5 to 43; %x2inch, 2nd 
quartered red advanced $1; and %x1¥%-inch, 
2nd quartered red dropped to $68.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 9.—The hardwood 
trade is in a less promising condition than 
for a long while. Though most of the large 
mills and many of the smaller plants are shut 
down or have curtailed output, the available 
stocks have shown no decided diminution so 
far. Everybody is waiting apparently for 
actual needs to develop, and buying for the 
future is almost entirely absent. Differences 
in the quotations continue wide, and it 
seems to be very much a matter of a seller 
taking what he can get. Little improvement 
has so far developed in the foreign trade, 
though overseas stocks have been somewhat 
reduced. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The hardwood 
trade is. quiet, most consumers holding off on 
account of inventories. Such increase is looked 
for toward the end of the month, owing to 
the smallness of the stocks carried by. nearly 
all plants. Prices are holding about steady, 
with a good deal of firmness manifest in some 
lines, where mill stocks have been much cur- 
tailed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 8.—Southern hard- 
wood prices continue about $15 to $20 under 
those quoted by Appalachian mills, grade for 
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Two Fully Equipped 
Saw Mills, 

Dry Kilns, 

Planing Mills, 
Cut-Up Plant and 
Box Factory. 


KLAMATH Soft Pine 


(Trade Name California White Pine) 


Annual Capacity 100,000,000 Ft. 


KESTERSON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Mill at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Mill at Dorris, Calif. 


Manufacturing 
All items for 
YARD, 
FACTORY and 
INDUSTRIAL 
Requirements 


Ft al 


Secure the Best 
From Klamath. 











Established 1917 








grade and item for item, but there is little 
buying. Red oak and ash are very dull, but 
some small lots of plain white oak are being 
taken in No. 1 and No. 2 common by flooring 
factories. Almost invariably the sellers re- 
fuse to ship a bill of white oak, unless the 
factory buyer will take at least one-third 
red oak as well. Poplar is more stable. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10.—Although distributers 
continue to marvel at the way dealers and 
industrial plants are able to continue opera- 
tion on stocks that are so low, the situation 
in Douglas fir remains practically unchanged, 
with regard to both price and sales volume. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 10.—There con- 
tinues to be improvement in fir demand for 
prompt shipment. Dealers’ assortments are 
beginning to show breaks, and must be re- 
plenished. There is no time to wait for ship- 
ments from the West Coast, and stocks here 
bring better prices than can be obtained for 


mill shipments. The disposition among 
buyers is to wait for needs to develop, or at 
least for the market to give a clear indica- 
tion of what may be expected, and for 
stabilization of ocean rates. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—Wholesalers report 
that retailers apparently are keeping close 
watch on movements in the Douglas fir 
market. Some say they have received re- 
quests for quotations several months in suc- 
cession from the same firms, without re- 
ceiving orders. They take these as meaning 
that retailers will come into the market with 
the first indication of an upward movement. 
Arrivals of lumber are light even for the 
season, and storage stocks are gradually 
diminishing. Of course, some firms are get- 
ting direct mill shipments. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Virtually no 
inquiry from any source was received last 
week for Douglas fir. Scattered orders call- 
ing for shipment after the first of the year 
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were booked, but demand is generally dull 
Prices are holding in good shape. . 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10.—It is reported that in. 
creasing quantities of West Coast hemlock 
are to be seen in yards in the Chicago area, 


and that such items as 2x4s are especially 
popular. At present, however, the actual 
sales volume to the dealers is low. No price 


changes have been reported. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—Demand for eastern 
and western hemlock continues light. Yards 
are buying when necessity commands, and 
then only enough to get along On. None of 
the retailers has large stocks. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 9.—There has been 
some accumulation here of western hemlock 
and more is on the way. Concessions are 
offered, but there is a more or less genera] 
effort to get around $11.25 less than page 
11% Atlantic differentials, c. i. f. The de. 
mand for hemlock sawed in. Maine, New 
Hampshire and the Maritime Provinces is ex. 
tremely slow. Clipped boards are offered at 
$28, and random at $27. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 8.—Inquiries for 
cypress lumber are practically suspended 
until after inventory time. Buying now is 
merely of small lots. Some factory lumber 
is moving, but prices are demoralized, pur- 
chasers getting stocks almost at their own 


figures. 
, WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10.—A fairly steady, though 
of course small, volume of western pines is 
moving to industrial plants, and some to 
retailers also, at about the same prices which 
have been prevailing for several weeks. Prox- 
imity of inventory is helping to hold back 
retail buying. Stocks of yards and industrials 
are kept low, relying upon the somewhat 
doubtful ability of the mills to continue to 
furnish the remarkable delivery speed which 
is sO common now. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—Idaho and Pondosa 
are in light demand, but although stocks of 
the main items are badly broken, prices are 
none too firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Pondosa and 
California pine prices are being well main- 
tained. Some of the large mills are now 
closed down for the winter season, It is ex- 
pected that buying will not show any marked 
improvement right away, though some orders 
for delivery after the first of the year may 
soon be placed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Retail in- 
quiry for western pines dropped off last week. 
Mills are looking for early buying on the 
part of industrials. Prices are steady. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10.—There is a holiday lull 
in buying, on the part of both retailers and 
industrial users of southern pine, and in- 
ventory time is also listed as a widespread 
excuse for fewer orders; it is generally be- 
lieved there will be no real pick-up in pine 
buying for another eight or ten weeks, al- 
though numerous retailers are doing their 
inventory-taking early, this year. Inventory 
takes less time than usual, anyhow, because 
of the low stocks. Mill stocks are low, too, 
however, and a distributer said one mill had 
limited him to a half-car of 8-inch stock in 
any one order. Because of scarcity, 8-inch 
No. 2 has been advanced 50 cents by at least 
some of the distributers, and 2x10-inch is also 
higher. It is generally conceded that prices 
are at the bottom and ready to start up. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 9.—Georgia pine 
continues to occupy a position of exceptional 
strength, its special qualities insuring a 

sasure of preference even at higher prices 
than those paid for competing supplies. 
Some local yards still find Georgia pine their 
main reliance, now that inquiry for shortleaf 
and some West Coast woods has slowed down, 
and stocks of some size are to be found in 


many places. The level of values is well 
maintained. 
BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 9.—The movement 


of southern pine items from retail yards is 
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December 13, 1930 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








now very light and the dealers are doing 
little buying. Yard stocks are exceptionally 
low and broken. B&better partition con- 
tinues to be offered at quite modest figures. 
the range for 8-inch air dried roofers is 
$24@25, but only a particular buyer will 
pay over $24.50. Longleaf flooring quotations 
hold up well despite the slack inquiry. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Southern pine 
No, 2 boards, 6- and 8-inch, are oversold at 
some mills, and prices are slightly higher. 
Good demand from the South and Southeast 
is responsible for the oversold condition. In- 
quiry has lagged somewhat the last week, 
put is expected to reach a good volume 
about the middle of the month. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 8.—Buying of 


southern pine continues hand-to-mouth, but 
dealers are declining to purchase transit 
ears because of fear of off-grades. One 
large southern mill made an increase of 50 
cents in its No. 2 common boards, 4-, 6- and 
g-inch, mostly because of weather condi- 


tions. Wholesalers said this was the first 
advance in six months. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—A leading distributor 
of eastern spruce lath estimates that stocks 
in storage here are lower than they have 
been at any time in the last ten years. Ar- 
rivals of late have been light, and prices con- 
tinue to strengthen. West coast shingles, 
which are in light demand, are plentiful in 
all leading grades, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 8.—Shingle and 
lath demand is at a low level. Salesmen ex- 
pect some increase in buying after the turn 


meme ¥ BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 9.—Although box- 
board producers curtailed their production 


radically this year, the heavy slump in con- 
sumption is responsible for the fact that a 
number of the boxboard mills will enter the 
1931 season with excessive inventories. There 
is a quite general disposition to restrict 
operations to actual contracts with respon- 
sible buyers. The bulk of the current trad- 
ing in round edge white pine inch boxboards, 
log run, is reported around $23@24.50. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 9.—The clapboard 
market is more than seasonally slow but 
prices are not so unfavorably affected as it 
might seem reasonable to expect. The pro- 
duction of eastern spruce and native white 
pine clapboards has been very light and 
there is not enough stock to cause much 
selling pressure. Efforts to find orders for 
West Coast clapboards are quite vigorous, 
however, and some concessions are reported, 
particularly on red cedar stock. 





Hymeneal 


CURTIS-CLARK. The marriage of Mrs. 
Lyle H. Clark to Omar C. Curtis took place 
on Dec. 5 at Spokane, Wash., in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Evangelist. Bishop Edward 
M. Cross read the service. The ceremony was 
followed by a dinner at the Spokane City 
Club at which a few intimate friends were 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis left immediately 
for a trip to the East. They will make their 
home in Spokane at W. 124 Seventeenth. The 
bride is a native of Minneapolis and was the 
daughter-in-law of the late Ernest H. Clark, 
formerly a well known lumberman of that 
section. Mr. Curtis is a native of Michigan 
and has lived in Spokane three years. He is 
western manager for the Naugle Pole & Tie 
Co. and is vice president of the Naugle Pole 
& Tie Co. (Ltd.) of Vancouver, B. C., also of 
the Fargo Western Oil Co., of Casper, Wyo., 
and treasurer of the Northwest Forest Pro- 
ducts Co., of Portland, Ore. 














How to Figure Costs for Advertising ] 
! In Classified Department 


ee GE GIR nikcncece nods Oeeued 30 cents a line | 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents aline | 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 


For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the’ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted, 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











‘NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








Approves Federal Land Purchases 


The’ National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion at a meeting held here last week approved 
for Federal purchase a total of 257,081 acres 
of forest land located in twenty-seven different 
units in the Eastern, Southern and Lake 
States. These lands will be acquired by the 
Government at an aggregate cost of $676,520.16, 
representing an average cost of $2.63 an acre. 

At its meeting the commission also approved 
a new purchase unit, the Mesaba unit in St. 
Louis County, Minnesota, and rescinded its 
— approval of the St. Croix unit in that 

tate. 

The commission consists of Secretary of War 
Hurley, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde, Senators Keyes 
of New Hampshire and Harris of Georgia and 
Representatives Hawley of Oregon and Aswell 
of Louisiana, with John E. Burch as secretary. 

While in session the commission also ratified 
several recess actions, including the purchase 
of 20,885 acres in the Flambeau purchase unit, 
Wisconsin, at a cost of $33,416.69. 





Emergency Construction 


Chairman Wood of the House Appropriations 
Committee has announced that the $110,000,000 
emergency construction appropriation to be 
recommended to the full committee by the sub- 
committee which has been considering Presi- 
dent Hoover’s recommendation that $150,000,- 
000 be made available for this purpose during 
the remainder of the present fiscal year will 
include $3,000,000 for roads in national forests. 

he remaining $40,000,000 recommended by the 
President is more or less involved with similar 
Items in the regular appropriation measures and 
will be included in those bills, or in the first 
deficiency bill, which will be reported to the 

Ouse at an early date. 

he prospect is that Congress will act w . 
reasonable promptness on the emergency con- 


struction appropriations in order that the funds 
may be made available as quickly as possible 
as an aid in relieving unemployment. 

As agreed upon by the sub-committee, the 
$110,000,000 bill will carry $80,000,000 for 
Federal aid highways, $22,500,000 for river and 
harbor improvement work, $3,000,000 for flood 
control work, $3,000,000 for roads in national 
forests, and $1,500,000 for roads and trails in 
national parks. 

Bills have been introduced which are de- 
signed to cut some of the red tape which tends 
to delay the start of Federal building projects, 
in order that construction may be expedited 
wherever possible. 





Output of Wooden Goods 


Shipment and deliveries by establishments 
engaged primarily in turning and shaping wood, 
and in manufacturing wooden goods for kitchen, 
dairy, laundry, and_ miscellaneous uses, 
amounted last year to $66,607,000 at f. o. b. 
factory prices, an increase of 10 percent over 
$60,530,005 reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing Census of Manufactures year. 

Last year’s total was made up as follows: 
Handles, $14,803,000; miscellaneous wooden 


ware, $11,418,000; textile turnings and shapes, ° 


$5,867,000; furniture turnings and _ shapes, 
$7,036,000; ladders and parts, $4,418,000; ve- 
hicle stock, $1,317,000; toy parts and novelties, 
$2,793,000; miscellaneous turned ‘and shaped 
wooden goods, not specified, $14,597,000; other 
products and amounts received for custom and 
contract work, $4,358,000. 

The number of establishments reporting for 
last year was 836, an increase of 11.8 percent, 
over the 748 for 1927. The average number of 
wage earners employed was 19,228, and the 
annual wages totaled $17,735,000, increases of 
20.7 percent and 8.6 percent, respectively, as 
compared with 15,937 wage earners, and $16,- 
333,285 total wages, for 1927. 





Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler, Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 


With thorough knowledge of Inland Empire and 
California woods. Personally acquainted with trade 
in Central States. Must be able to furnish A-1 
refs. as to ability, integrity, etc. Submit full de- 
tails regarding your experience state age and 
salary wanted. Address “B. 63,” care American 
Lumberman. 




















WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge, Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “‘G. 50,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Manager for lumber yard who can take small in- 





terest. Location, western Indiana. Position now 
open. 
Address “‘H. 51,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Yard Manager for town of 40,000 in Wisconsin. 
Good salary to man with ability. 
Address “H. 57,” care American Lumberman 
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Employees 





WANTED 


Young man, must be single, not over twenty-five 
years of age and understand lumber yard bhook- 
keeping and that can qualify for position as sec- 
ond man. Salary seventy-five dollars a month; 
excellent opportunity for advancement. Do not 
want college boy but must have high school edu- 
cation. Want boy preferably from country and in 
goc health. Detailed referenve reyjuired as to 
family and past employment. If do not intend to 
stay with job don’t make appliation. Send photo- 


graph, Ex-yard managers aud old-timers need 
not apply. Position will be in oil fields of Okla- 
homa. 

Address “K. 57,"" care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER FOR ONE YARD TOWN 


In Missouri on main highway. Give all particulars 
in first letter. 


Address “‘H. 63,” care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


ATTENTION SALESMEN 


The Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Company, one 
of the leading building material companies of the 
Middle West, located in a consistently thriving 
100,000 city, has a few good open territories for 
Home Owners Service salesmen. This is a rare 
opportunity to become identified with one of the 
most progressive building material companies in 
the business, pioneers in the promotion of many 
sales plans, including Home Owners Service. Home 
Owners Service, although still in its first year, is 
already doing 662/3% as much business as our 
nine-year established roofing department. This 
service is a direct sales plan on home improve- 
ments to give home owners assistance in planning, 
selecting a contractor, and paying in easy monthly 





installments. Salesmen’s commissions are promptly 
paid upon company acceptance of each and 
every order. Salesmen adequately supported by 


sales supervisor, consistent newspaper advertising, 
direct mail activities, and live leads. Applicants 
with successful sales records, between the ages of 
25 and 45, can after a short training, earn from 
$3,500 up on a commission basis. Must be able to 
finance yourself for a limited time. Give age, sales 
experience, references, in letter to LEWIS T. Mc- 
COY, FORT WAYNE BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
840 Hayden St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WANTED 


Commission Salesman with established trade in 
Shooks Northern New Jersey and Metropolitan 
market. Remuneration, liberal division of net 
profits. 

Address “‘G. 60,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—DOORS & PLYWOOD 
Want experienced man as factory representative, 
competent to handle jobbing trade. Advise age, 
experience, education, references. Full particulars 
first letter. 
Address “G. 56," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Commission basis hardwood grade lumber and in- 
dustrials, New York, New England States, Penna., 
Michigan, Ohio, Maryland. Prefer salesman each 
state. Large manufacturer. 

BOX 421, Cumberland, Md. 








Employment 


EXPERT ESTIMATOR 


Desires connection with opportunity to sell. 
Address “‘K. 50," care American Lumberman. 








PRACTICAL HDWD. CYPRESS INSPECTOR 


Now employed, open for position Jan. 1, well ex- 
perienced buyer, with southern mill production at 
attractive prices. 

Address “K, 59," care American Lumberman. 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


Experienced logger, operator and executive; re- 
sponsible. 


Address “H. 58,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. e do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn 6t., Chicago. 





Employment 





VERY DESIRABLE MAN 
Twenty-four years’ technical-practical saw-mill, 
mill-work, retail lumber, building material experi- 
ence would like to change. Expert accountant— 
general office man, Efficient listing and pricing 
all materials from plans. Advocate of tested 
ar methods. If interested please address 


58," care American Lumberman. 


ASSOCIATED LEADERS 


Attention. Creative salesman acquainted with As- 
sociated Leaders methods and fully experienced in 
developing complete unit as well as general sales 
wishes to take charge of or organize department 
for retailer. Available now. R. E. L. RAINEY, 
7614 Colfax Ave., Chicago. 








WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Situation. Know all phases of lumber manufac- 
turing and office management, logging and legal 
phases. Can appraise new venture and form or- 
ganization. Competent to lead organization in 
production at low cost and maintain loyal force. 
Married, healthy, age 45. Best recommendations. 
Will go anywhere. Am willing to assist in get- 
ting any plant on profitable basis. 
Address “W. 216,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—CONNECTION WITH ACTIVE 
WHOLESALER 


Young man experienced Southern Pine and West 
Coast woods. Office or road work. 
JMA, 1203 Hobart Bld., San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED | 
Employment 


WANTED BY MAN OF ABILITY 


And long experience, management of a retail yarg 

in the middle west; large or small or can handle 

successfully any position in the lumber business, 
Address ‘“‘K. 60,” care American Lumberman, 








SITUATION WANTED 


By man having estimating, selling, costing ang 
general office work experience in Sash & Doors, 
Available Jan. Ist. 

Address “‘K 61,’’ care American Lumberman, 





LUMBER SALESMAN 
Covering Province of Ontario, Canada wants 
Walnut, Rock Elm, Aromatic Cedar to sell on 
commission. 
Address ‘‘G. 59,"" care American Lumberman, 





Business Opportunities 


WANT CONNECT WITH HIGH CLASS WHOL’S’L’R 
Who can finance cutting and stocking considerable 
quantity gum and oak lumber. Have good suppiy 
nice timber. Write P. O. BOX 114, Tyler, Tex. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





POSITION DESIRED WITH MERCHANT 


In medium or small town in central or northern 
Michigan doing a general business in lumber, 
builders supplies, hardware, implements, appliances, 
ete. Fifteen years experience. References. 
Address ‘“‘K. 54,” care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER OR GENERAL MANAGER 
With fifteen years in the lumber business, both 
retail and wholesale. A good all around man and 
can report immediately. 

Address “H. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMMISSION CONNECTION 


By thoroughly experienced, capable, reliable and 
energetic lumber salesman with twenty years es- 
tablished territory in Indiana and Central Illinois 
wishes connection with reliable mills manufactur- 
ing Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar and Pondosa 
Pine. 

Must be high-class, aggressive mills. 

Address “H. 56,” care American Lumberman 


ATTENTION CONSUMERS! 


An experienced lumberman desires connection with 
yards and manufacturing consumers to purchase, 
inspect and guarantee grades of yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber at the mill. For such service a 
reasonable fee will be charged; also can give names 
of several good mills that have stock on hand 
ready for shipment at reduced prices. A-1 refer- 
ences furnished. P. O. BOX 355, Little Rock, Ark. 








WANTED POSITION 


An all around saw filer of long experience on band 
and high speed log circular saws; open for posi- 
tion at once. Will guarantee satisfaction in any 
kind of timber. No proposition too large. Can 
furnish best of reference. 

Address “F. 61,’ care American Lumberman 





BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General office man is open for employment. Ex- 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing 
Southern pine and hardwoods. Assists with sales 
and traffic management. Specializes in cost ac- 
counting, profit and loss analyses, the preparation 
of financial statements. Income tax Returns. 
Employed. Present employers have cut out and 
are retiring. References AAA-1. Address 

P. O. BOX No. 381, Augusta, Ga. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 





WANTED 


Former member of Field Staff of the Natl. Lumber 
Mfrs. Assn. desires traveling position in promo- 
tional work. Will consider position with district 
retail association. Can give required references. 
Address ‘“G. 55,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER, 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Desires position as yard man, prefers outside 
work. References furnished. 

Address “F. 59,” care American Lumberman. 











Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED FUEL WOOD 


Hardwood sawmill edgings, also factory waste 
wood. Carload lots. M. J. SUMMA FUEL CO., 
1516 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER 
With Y. P. trade would like to make connection 
with mill to handle out-put. If necessary will 
advance on sticks. 
Address “G. 61,” care American Lumberman, 





LUMBER DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


Interested in purchasing lumber, structural tim- 
bers, poles, piling and ties of yellow pine at Mis- 
sissippi River or tributary river shipping points, 
for shipment by barge to Ohio River territory 
would like to hear from producers, mills aad 
stumpage owners having such material for sale. 
Address “G. 54,” care American Lumberman. 





CURLY MAPLE LOGS WANTED 


Mail sample chips. E. L. BUCHANAN, 79 New- 
ton Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANT TO HEAR FROM MILLS 


Who are in position to furnish maple furniture di- 
mension, both K/D finished and glued up and 
roush K/D and A/D. All rough 1x1x48 and up 
Beech, Birch and Maple, A/D. 

Address “K. 51,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—DIMENSION HARDWOOD 


Source of supply of 4/4 and 12/4 whitewood, soft 
birch, soft maple or any medium hardwood 
wanted. Widths, four to six inches, Length, eight 
to twenty inches. Must be thoroughly dry and 
free from all defects. JACRIM MANUFACTURING 
Co., 288 A St., Boston, Mass. 





ATTENTION WEST COAST LUMBERMEN 


Would like to hear from West Coast lumberman 
in position to ship via Panama Canal; have at- 
tractive proposition. 

Address “K. 56,” care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


eee sy’ 


LUMBER YARDS—IOWA OR NO. MISSOURI 


Give amount of business, stock on hand, etc. 
Address “K. 52,” care American Lumberman. 


— 











WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, he | 
not for you-e AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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